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PREFACE 


Thisfirst volnmeof the 'Naraj-anrao Topiwalh Memonal Educational Research Senes * is 
styled as “ A Source Book of History of Education in the Bombay Province, Part I' The v olume con 
lams docuntents selected from the Bombay Secretanat Record Office and they relate to the State of 
indigenous education in the Province as it prevailed in the je^rs 1820 1830 

Cunosit> has been recently aroused regarding the extent of education in India m the pre 
BriUsh daj-s since the publication of Sir Philip Harti^ s " Some Aspects of Indian Education, Past and 
Present ”.(0 U P ) Fishers Memoir and allied documents submitted to the Bntish Parliament in 
1832 and Adam’s Report on the Indigenous Education in Bengal rcccntl> re published in lull by the 
Calcutta Un vereity, are the onl> t\\ o important documents hitherto available for a critical study of the 
stale of indigenous education m India as it prevnilcd b-fore the British sj-stem took roots m India The 
presentvolume which Ihrowshght on the system of indigenous education in the Province of Bombay 
IS the Ihtrd source of informition on the subject Although a short summary of some of the documents 
published in this volume docs appear m r^her’s Memoir, they were not hitherto published m their 
ongmal full form 

1 have written a fairly long introduction to the documents wherein I hive tned to present to 
the reader the most salient features of the indigenous sv tcm of education as revealed in the docu 
ments now made available for the first time The facts and figures given iii the several documents are 
" eighed and assessed from the point of view of accuracy- and an estimate of the extent of education 
in the Bombay Province in the pre British days is also made which, it t» hoped, will be interesting and 
iftstmcttve tathes^ tvho uoa)d )ikc tcienou ths past ta ord'f to family assess, the pcdcat 

A good many documents on educational subjects can b* selected for publication from the 
Bombay Secretariat Records The documents contained m this volume icprcsent only a fraction of 
such material It is my intention to publish at least four vcHumes which will make available to the 
student of history and adniini«tnition of education in Bombav, s»lect«d records from the Bombay 
Secretariat and some of Iho published record# also which am not now easily available for reference. 
These four volumes will cover a period dating from 1820 to about 1835 They will refer to the 
Province of Bombay only It Is hoped that thes* volumeswhich together will comprise what I am 
calling ' A Source Book of History of Education in the Bombay Provanc- will make available to a 
student of education a good deal of material as food for thought «© that he may interpret facts as he 
views them and not accept blindly the interpretation given by others. It is out of such efforts that a 
teal history of education in the Bombay Province will sec the hght of the day 

This volume i» the first of what I have called * banyanrao Tepiwalla Memorial Educational 
Research Series in grateful memory of the gentleman { The Late Mr Narayanrao Anant Dcsai Topi 
walla of Bombay ) who first encouraged me to undertake the work which I am partially publishing m 
the form of this first volume Itwashis friendship and palmnvge that provided opportunities to me 
for training in research m a foreign University and it was his unstinted support thvt encouraged me to 
pursue in the field in «pite of worldly diPicoUi*s and handicaps His son Mr Motiram Narayanrao 
Desaj Topiwalla'has continued to extend tb<. same feeling of friendship towards me and it is with his 
sympathy that 1 have undertaken the publication of a senes of volumes on educational research of 
wJbfb ihe present volume is the first 

It was in the y^ar 1927 that p-rmiasion was obtained from the Government of Bombay to 
search the Secretanat Record#. Within a year or two a goo<i deal of material bearing on education 
was selected A long interval of «cvenlecn ycnrshis elapscij before a part of the selected naterul 
could be pubhsh“d in the form of the present volume It i# h^p d that the rest of the volumes will be 
published without such delay I mo*t express my grateful thanks to the aulhoniies of the Bombay 
Sectetinat Record Office for their permission to stirch the Records and aUo for releasing for publica 
tion the documents selected in this volume Mr N S NadkartVi the former officer and ifr D G Bbidc 
the present officer in charge of the Record# have obliged me ihuch by their prompt and willing help 

The University of Bombay has rendered roe good hejp m enabling me to s'-l-ct the records, a 
part of which is now being published by awarding s substwnial grant for the worE This grant was 
given as far back as 1927 1 am really sorry that for a long time 1 could not give a practical shape to 

the work for which the Bombay University had so gnverously gl^en help as far lack as 19’7 In th“ 
*ccend volume of the sene# I shall include the rest of the nutunal 1 have alrvady selected from the 
Sccretvnvt Records. 

Lastly, I must acknowledge the invaluable help wh,ch my friend and colleague Prof B B 
Sanunt rendered in seeing the book through the Press in all its details. I must admit frankly that it 
was the assurance of his help that enabled m* to bring out this volume which otherwise would have 
hardly seen the 1 ght of the day even in 194S 
Sbrt« MahaniQi Tarabai Teachers Col ece 
holksfur 20 h ilarxA t94S 


R. V PaaruEAS 
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INTRODUCTIO ^ 

I The Documents 

The docamenta pnnted la thi* rolams are aeUoted from tha Bombay Ssiretarnt Raiorla ( vida Ibe »• 
-Ucbed Lilt ) They corwiat maioty of reports by high officers of the Bombay GoTernmeot oa the state of 
edotatwJR in the pronnoe dating the yeata 1820 1850 The reports attempt to desonbe the ayate® of tndi- 
genona education in its Tarious aspeetsasit existed before the British administration launched its own 
schemes of education m the Prormce They also try to suggest ways and means for its improrement and 
extension 

The reports may bo di7idod into two groops The first group forms the major portion of thi« Tolutno 
( pp 1-07 ) These reports were submitted during the years I82(-I825 m response to a letter from Govern- 
ment dated 10th Uarch, 1824 ( pp 109-10 ) calling open the ofBeers an the districts to supply informa- 
tion on the existing elate of education and ways and means to improve and extend tr A snmmAryof some 
of these reports was submitted to Govemmeotby James Fansb Esq , SeereUry to Gorernmeiit. m I825> 
which IS given on pages 03-117 This summary lafollowed by the Minutes of the Governor and his* 
Conneillors ( pp I07-10S ) 

The second group of reports styled ‘ Farther Reports on Education ' (p 1I1-I18 ) eontaios a report 
submitted to Government by the Regwtrar • Bombay Suddar Dewanee Udalat * on behalf of the J idges at 
the Adslat who were requested by Government to make a periodical report on the state of ednoat'On in the 
Province, after obtaining the information from the dletriet ofScere This report is dated 16th October 
1829 It b a moat ratuabte document m as mueh sa it covers tbe whole of the then Presidency nf Bombay 
( except the eity of Bombsy ) and particularly because it forniabes a table of schools, scholars and popula- 
tion ot all the distriots in the Provinee (p 114) 

The seeoud group of reports also eoutains two reports on ednealioo made by Major W S Sykes 
Statistical Reporter to Qoremmeot of Bombay, probably between 1626-1628 It appears tbathssobmit- 
ted these two reports not because be was called apootodoso, but because be woe interested m the sub 
jeolaod wanted toaeqasint Government wiV& what came under hie obserratioo in regard to eduoatioS',^ 
whila touring the districts They refer mainly to the dietriots of Kbandeeb Poona and Abmadoagar * 

It will thus be seen that the two surveys made in 1834-25 aod in 1628-29 do not mclnde the I^eaf- 
deney town of Bombay Noe do they oovse all the districts o( the Bombay Province aa it is conatitated 
to-day A part of the Colaba district was under the Angree the Raja of Satarahadbis own territory 
nndsr him The district of Kirwsr was not then a part of the Bombay Presidency In fact it is difficult to 
locate the exact boundaries of the districts surveyed m tbe reports Tbe district of hTorth Konkan which 

not covered in the reports oi V824-25 except for the town of Tbana, » surveyed m the Second report 
of 1828-29 There are certam omasiousin tbe reports of the first survey of 1624-25 (p 77 para 16} 
because the returns from certain sub-diviaions were not received 

Certain doouments referred to in the reports could not be trsood and hence it was not pMSible to 
include them m the volume For instance, tbe •* Itil *’ { p 6 line 2 ) and the " «aSuo»a*d title- 

mentifor 1S21 ( A di B ) ", { pp lO-ll para 32 ) meotiooed m the report on South Konkan, the ‘ enefored 
re/urns’ mentioned in the report of the Poona distnet ( p 84, para 24 ), the “ Btcempanyiny J/crat^o *lote 
menCs ’* mentioned m a Dbarwar report (p 8S)-aU these are not pnnted, because they could not be traced 

But the most unfortunate omieaion is the report on tbe education in the city of Poona in 1624 There is 
mo doubt that a report on this city was submitted Wilbam Chsplm, the Commissioner in the Pecesn, to 
whom tbe report on the Poona City must have been submitted in tbe first instance, givea a smzunsry of the 
statutical part of the Poona city report m bis own eommary report submitted to Goverzunent (p 95) How- 
ever, tbe original report could not be traced There w no doubt that tbe original report on the Poona city 
would have been moat instructive and luteresting from several points of view The report was made only 
aix years after the departure of the Peshwa from tbe capital city of the Mamtha country. There were 222 
' schools ’ both for elementry and higher instruction in (he city m 1824, and an account of these schools 
regarding their internal working would have added mueh to our knowledge of tbe state of education in 
those days 

Thedoenments included in the Volume are, so far aa is known, prinfrii «a tullforlhefinl time Tt must, 
however, be stated that some of the reports appear fn summary tomia tha Endme^ of J332 They will 
be found m that volume on pages 421-427 and 470-71, in what is called * Fisher's Memoir ’, which is a 
mine ot information on education in India dunng tbe first three decades of the nineteenth century. 
This Memoir is unequalled in merit from every point of view so far as the history of eduoation in the early 
years of tbe British Rule is concerned. 



Jervis’s Report on South Konkan 

Among the wporla rotmiited to CoTtniment lo l8M, the report Ott Eonlh Kooken ( pp 2-31 ) prepared 
byT B Jenis employed one Statistical Survey oo South Konkan deaerrea a very apecial mention from 
aeveml pomte of view. Jeffis waa not called upon to report on the atato of education directly. The Collec^ 
tor of South Konkan who waa called upon to do thia taak took the opportunity to aend Jcrvla'a report along 
with hii own brief report ( pp 1-2) for information of Government It appeara, JerrU had inlereated 
himaeU in education of the district aoon after he joined h» dutiea in South Konkan in J8I0 aa StatatJcal 
Burveyor He began to colleot atatialica of lohooto. acholara, etc. in 1820 Tbete are printed in aupple. 
mentary tables to bea main report \ pp. 12-31 b It »bould be noted that, to far aa » known, no one else 
talndlahad colleoted aooh eVatiaUca on Indigenona education before Jervla and therefore Jervia deservet 
apeclal mention as the frtl officer in India who took utereat in collecting educational atatistics of mdigenoua 
aohoota 

In 1823. Jervia eatablwhed * the Native School Society of South Konkan * what in ha own worda was 
* Tht frti Society of Nalittt ' for the promotion of education and with the help of nativea and aubacriptiona 
collected from, them and from othen aa welt, he opened 3 or < athoola in South Konkan in 1823 Theae 
aehoola were subsequently helped by the Government of Hombay In cash and in books It may alto be noted 
tbatT B Jervis vroa the brother of George Jervit who aa the Secretary of the Bombay Native Education 
Society played a prominent part m promoting the cause of the veraarulars aa the media of instmotlon'in 
ihia Frovmoe In many respects the Jervia brothere helped the cause ot ■ natire * education in the early 
days of the history of Brltlah education in Bombay. 

The main part of Jervis's report on the state of education waa written by him In September 1824 
( pp 2-11 ' The great merit ol tbu report bee la the fact that it la not a report on the state of edoostion in 
South Konkan only, but aa he himaetf styles It ( p 2 ) U la a ** Report on the atats of edueetion In India 
He has given In thia report • a full, diatiost and impartial review of the atats and system of education 
smongit the nativu, and of the eauaes to which the chief deteets therein are to be attributed * ( pp 2-3 ) 
It also gives « a brief sketch of the decline and present condition ot their Literature and Sciences " ( p 3 ). 
It includes sn account of the system of education aa it pravalted in the Hindoo and Uuallm schools both, of 
elementary and higher learning It gives details about the modes of isatruction in both kinds of aehoola— 
Hindoo and Uutlim-snd the stages ol Isitructtoiia as well 

Intact Jervis’s Report on eduealioa oonld aUod cotoparison with the well known Report ef A 1>. 
.Campbell, Collector of Bellary in Madras ( 1923 ) which u so often quoted to give an idea about the Internal 
iroikiag ol tn^enoua aehoola aa they were eonduoted in thwe distant times. 


2 Origin of the Enquiry of 1824 


The Bombay Native School-Book and School Society { later on called the Bomby Native Education 
Society ) was brought Into existence in the city of Bombay in 1822 as the first oon-officUl body to promote 
education amongst the ' natiree ’ of the ProvlBoe of Bombay. Ueuntstuart Elphinatone, the Governor of 
Bombay, was its President and the members were EnropeeD gentiemen interested in education of the 
* natives This Society eubmitted to Govetameot a report is wbiob they pointed out the defects of the in- 
digenona eyatem of education as it prevailed at the tune and requested Qovenunent to extend liberal finan- 
cial help tor the removal of the defecta and tbo promotion of their object in general When thu application 
of the Society came before the Goremment ol Bombay Mountotuart Elphinatone, in hia capacity as the 
Governor, wrote hia famous Minate on Education dated l3Ui Pecember 1823 and it was subsequently discus, 
led in the Oovemor’a Council along with the application of the Society for financial help in para 17 of this 
Ulnute, Elphinatone wrote 


•• Inquiries relating to the possibility of providing aalsnee for teachers out ot the gaum lAu'ch, or 
even by a amsll addition to the fund, and likewise, regarding the poseibility of diverting any of the religious 
or other Uaharatta grants, us the manner beCore attended to, should immediately bo addressed to the Colteo- 
tote, ( those in the Deccan through the Commueraner ) who may also be requested to eend a sUtemeot 
abovmg the viUagee In their district, and the number of ecboole in each, accompaoled by such a general 
report on the atato of schools, aa they may have the means of affording They might for inatance, give a 
p«MS at the numher ol taoght at each the learning they acquire at each, and tie partieular'clasaes 
who attend them, whether only those who6e trade requires a knowledge of reading and writing or other 
wise also Their opmmn be likewiae solicited as to tbe pereoaa who could with most advantage be* emoloved 
„ .chool mutm, ud u to olb., o.p«lra.t. tb.l to.y .corn pr.,t,o.bI, 

small expense I am aware that a reference of this sort is nsualtv f.ui in i »“ * 7 

th. llm. ot pobM offlooi. i. .o MIy oocopiod by comtit bo.int* tt.l tb.y b'ro’littlo lomrtoTw^’l 
Inquiries, and commonly lay aside the letter in despair of beinir ahln ^ t. k i * g«°era 

tog ..d„ tb. p„„u,o ot .i™, b„„,„„, olton^; . 1 W I't ' 

:;;:Nt.oX-Lr.o?rbr.:d"SZorb.-"rf“ 

„tb tb. b,™.. ,.od.ty. .od Ob tb.ou,„. .w 



Ill 


expect. The sccMUrj wfU »l»o bo »b!o, by mtkug the question* diilinot and simple m the first Instance 
and by oecasionally repealing the call In cases of delay, to prorent the uiutlfalahtj fromattendmg this 
highly Important and interesting Inquiry ' ( ITeidMce of tS32 jt 513 ). 

In accordance with these remarks of the Goremor which were endorsed by his Council, the Secretary 
to Goremment of Bombiy, Mr Faruh, wro'o to th® Commissioner In the Deosan to the Collectors and also 
to the Judges at district bead qosrteri to report on the various qneitions arising out of the remarks of the 
OoTcmor The letter is dated 10th March lB2t and » quoted on pp 109-1 10 of this Volume 
The qaestioos on which the ofiicen were required to report were — 

I 1 ) The number of Tillage schools in their xlllahs rcepectlrely t 
( S I hat proportion that nmber bears to tha number of Tillages I 
I 3 ) What atlowanoes are granted to aohoolmaatere and from what sources I 
( 4 ) \Vhether similar protulons eoutd be made (or schoolmasters in Tillages now without schools I 
I fi ^Vhether, U small talarlts for teachers were allowed to be deducted from the ''rerenuos of 
Tillages, where they are required, and to be Ineertcd among tho Tillage expenses, ciTeotual means could be 
employed to secure the appropriation of these, and the effioieney of the schools, and what alJoiraRces vonld 
bosuDicient t 

{ 0 ) Whether inch charges might not be made opon lands granted from time to time, as sircar 
virthasans, loams, ete I ^ 

( 7 / Whether there are snany religious anowanccs which, although it might be impolitic to resatne 
them, might by proper management be dieerted to this purpose ! 

( 8 I Whether a payment of money (or this parpoee might not be accepted in lien of the religious or 
other lerTiees (or the performsoee of which tande are often held ! 

( 2> ) Whether any incoarcnieace would arise from a rule that after a certain oaoher of years no 
person should bo enterC^ined as a public aerrant ooless able to read and write t 

( 10 ) Also to report generally aueh obserratioos as they might find occasion to oSer on the subject, 
(FttJenetcfWSp 321 | 

Such was the force of urgency behicd this eaqoiry wbieh Elpbinstcoe rightly styled as 'highly its 
portant and Interes'ing enquiry * (hat the OIBeers asked to report completed their task m the majority of 
easel, and Mr Faruh the Secretary to Gorernment was able to submit to OoeernneDt bis summary report 
Bsdetdate 10 3 1839 exactly a year after the issuing of hu letter ol instructions to the Officers eon 
ceramL The Deecan reports were submitted later The Broach, Kaira and Sorat Collectors were able to 
anbrnik their reports of such extensire enquiry which touched every Tillage in their reepectire dutnets m 
July 1834 he. In about 4 months* period The dispatch was remsrkebte How far it could hare affected 
the aeenraey of the figares eetleeted Is toother matter 

I have tried in the following pages to sommarbe the information eboot the rarious aspects of the 
Indigenoui System and the eehoob, with oommeots of my own wLererer necessary 1 have not tried to 
sommarue the replies to all the queries Readers interested in the replies to any of the queries are 
requested to refer to tbe reports and particularly to the summaryofUr Fanih on soxae of the Reports 
ifp > 

3 How far are tie leports reliable ? 

One of the main objects of (he Garerament of Bombiy In obtaining the reports from thedistrlots was to 
ascertain the extent of education among the people as It existed at the time of the enquiry Unfortanatoly 
it has to be obserred that in regard to ^tietics o( schools and scholars the reporta are not rery reliable 
and bonce the extent of education as rercaled by the (sots and figures gitcn in the reports has to bo regard, 
ed with mneb caution Slost of the (acta and figures mentioned In the first group of reports pertain to the 
years 1821 S9 and those in the second group, to the years 182S 29, a gap of about fouryears One 
might ordinarily expect much agreement in tho etatistieal information supplied in the two groups of the 
reports A si ght rise or fall would hare been natural Aoy abnormal fall or riso mast however, indicate 
(bat the facts and figures given (n (he reports did not truly represent the state of education as it aotually 
prevailed However the discrepancies observed In tbe etatisttca given in the reports may not materially 
afleet a qualitative assessment of the stats of ednoation, but they are bound to throw serious doubts on the 
quantitative aspects of the enquiry. 

Lot us point out some instances whore tbe reports materially diQer in figures The most glaring mil 
ance is supplied by the reports on the South Konkan dwtrlot The statistics ol schools and scholars colls 
cted In 1820 under tbe luporviiion of T B Jems for th» distnot aro so elaborate ( pp 12-31 ) that one » 
inolioed to tbmk that they might be fauly accurate His figures show that the district of South Konkan 
Laving about 2it0 villages and a population of about six lakhs of souls had in 1820 88 schools with fSOO 
scholars Had it not been for similar figures collected m thefreport of 1629 20 we would have been unable 
to say anything definitely about these most disippointing figures of 1820 The second report (p 214 ; tells 
ns that in 1623-20 the same district of Sooth Konkan had 231 schools and 6721 scholars Within less than 
a decade (here Is recorded a rise of 300 per cent la the number of schools and more than 300 par coat in the 
number of scholars 1 1 1 No doubt the inclusion of some Hwsionary schools ( p 112 } and a couple of govern 
ment lohoole ( p 114) might Lave contributed to a alight cue, but surely not to the extent shown above. 



IV 


Atcrnlmyof the Sar»t dutrlet figurei ahowea gWiag dwcrepency la the opposite diroetfoa The 
fignrei lot 1B24-25 forthoSuret district aa a whole ( laclodlng the town of Surat ) ahow that there were 
204 purely elementary ecLeola with about COOO aefaolan Bnt the report of 1628-20 pnti down the 
at 100 and 4164 respoctirely-a reduction of about lit the number of tcholarJ wilhm about 4 vf.n. i 

The caae of the Broach dutnet u atill more etrlklng In the report for 1824-25 the number of achools in th* 
district aa a whole is shown at 03, io the report for 1823-20 the correspooding number is 23 a 
ichooteto one-fourth of ila number within four years I Similarly lo the Kalra district a «di 
number of achoola from 141 to 84 u recorded within the apace of four years 

A critical comparatire study ol the Egunea of achoola and asholara in the reporU of 1824-25 and those 
of 1828-20 rcTcals that the discrepancies noted are not in one directloa only In some cases Ihs fisurea a 
the first report exceed those in the second and la some eases eic* was All the reports, tli-rofora h\ve 


reduction in the 


are very instructire 

It Iht (ml pl.co Ih. (ml in,ai>y ol 182t-»3 .u tompltted m .uch . .liort limo n,i itj„ 
snongh time to curry oo the inquiry with cere end peUeo-o tbit It deicrrcil Forinilence Ih- Broich 
Keire end Surat Collectore -ere able to aubmit Iheie leimni ..thiii about d neulht <i( thi Oineeiiroeei 
letter inilitotiUE the enquiry Allboujh olbera recte not eo eapedilioua*qbe time taken by them teu noi 
cetUmly enongb tor aueb ealen.iee enquiry lonebinj eeety eillago in lbe*d atrieta reported open Think 
o! the eloie roeana ol eoneejauee and Iba ilcee deapaieh ol eorte.poodanee and yon wS roalum the burr S 
nature of the enquiry The 1828-29 report was also not more cantiou# in this reapeot 

Secondly, ilebonid bo remembered that the enquny »aa luititoled In tha early day, ol lb, Eritab 
Role under the direelion ol Ooeemmenl and by Goeemm-nt aqeney Tha Peaboaa role oya luet ooded and 
Ih.It™ Bolen ,ete je.t e.l.bli.biug their. There.,, atmeepb,,, ol abeplelon that ^b.t.rZ 
Ooe.ro.nent did ..a .itb eon. nlte.ior noli.o (or if o.o benelit A pte.iueol atataoeoi lo tb» report 
m lo be lound lo lb. njmrl ol the Jods. at Sue.l ( p 40 par. 13 | In eonu-elion .ilh th. da.irabilitni 

European .op.rmtend.u.. en the na. ,bool. potpoeed to be ataned In tb. to.n ol Surat under Oorertm.nt 
».u.5.n...t. the Judge obiereed there a. ob„elK.n lo lb, ol officer, el Ooe.mment m U, 
lea olexeitiug , ealouay and alarm, lo lb. common idea that Ooeernm.nt would not eoneern ilaeU “ 
matter m wbl.h it had net In maw, «ml „ laal, Ita o.u tutereit ■ ^ 

Tha Jug. at Raln.gn. m hi. report ( p 32 | „|.„ ,» tb, lour ludigeuuu. aehuol, at lialna'mti aa com. 
-^ed with the two new iehoola etarted there under eoperintcndenee elT B Jereia aa • oppoeition ■ achoola. 
^ea It not lodicate that the public— may be the unthinking eoetion ol the publie— had not taken kinjle 
the new mono in gumg ' impmred ■ in.lrnetinn nt ibn eUtim. I ' “ 

Support 1 . lent loom another quarter lo the .a«t.nce ol aome eort ol ...pieioo regaollng ,b, 
Ihalwerebeiogmadebyhigh European officer, ol lb. tune ar.n In an nneffie.al e.p.e.tj tk; 

T!duea.,on Soeiaty-a private b«ly eon, .ting ol Enropom. o.lia... ol Bomb.y-wanlrf to .«i.r, e«“^ 
t * atbeme to unprovo and oxteod edonatien among tha Indiana ol the citv In^tb . 

eonneelion the B.pe.t ol th. Bombay Edoclion Soei.t, Ine 1821 ( pp 20 23 ) ° 

“ It waa with great regret howoTee, the Committee leel tbemaelvea eomoelled to ataia , a. » ,a j 
oltb. Society do not appear ,0 .itb that geoeml eonenrrene. among trLn,» waM 
nualybopirf they would bar. don. To what ormw. tb. i. at.eibnled Urt. e^y to jy^ 
any one singly so much m to ssreral mistaken notioas, which Ihey must trust to timn anal r ^ 
circumstances to do away with '■ ^ faTourabte 

, ^**7 probsble that there existed some suspicion that the new moTo of novammanf i, j 

religious motire behind it. The Blusions hod by that time f 1834 ) started their anfinni 
in the two Konhans-South and North— and m the Soratdalnct and they were all in a fairlv fl 
condition Mr Francis Warden whowasthen ( 1824 ) a member of tbe-pLmrrt!J*.n ‘*“*7 flourishing 
Uken very important part m the discussions of educational measures m aabmittiag who had 

Parliamentary Committee ( 1832 ) obserred { Eridence of 1833 p 373 j. ® “ o^idenee lo the 

' In the consideration of this subject, howoTcr, we should never lose inrhi «» iu 
which thonatives long enterUmed of our Tiewsin promoting education which thev 
directed to their eonTcrsion" ’ “ they conceired were solely 

The discrepancies m the estimates of schools and thmir .- 1.-1 . 

“Wy dn, to him “ m’dffi 'a"'"' 

Charged with the enquiry It wot. not to a small extent, du. , «fldiflerenco of those who were 

to lho*e dayd worked They were opened vid cIoS^ m onder which • schools ' 

localities. They were shifted from time to^e from'oa ^ needs of particnlar 

Iba teaebem aud „hu,.r. 2 t. tune, they V .7 S,"’ irtTa" rt 

cthrr profession for the rest of the year for ekm / 1 ? a ^ ^ master folJowinff anm 

during the prcTalence of the rams' »«Mm Uiat is only pursued to the viE, 
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Not only tfero the * aclioola ' difBcuIt to ooant m those days but it was still more difficult to count 
the ‘ scholars The Collector of Broach omitted to giro the number of scholars in his report and in 
aesinging reason for this omission, said ( p 43 ) 

“ In fortberance of the wishes of the Honourable the Coeernor m Council I hare endeavoured to 
obtain some information of the number of scholars taught at each school, but this is not la be relied on 
indeed it vanes so much from time to time, and ta regulated by so many mcidents! circumstances that it 
cannot well be computed in a satiafaotory manner” 

The Principal Collector of Dharwar while submittiDg the report on the sub coltectorate ' South of 
Bheema ’ ( p 90 ) expresses his own doubt about the reliability of the figures He says, The schools in 
.this division amount by returns received from the talookas to 86 the numberia eonstdeTably greater “ 
Further on In bie ‘ remarks * on the table on page 90, he mentions his ' suspicion of acuracy ’ about the 
figures in the table Although this is the only mstanco la the reports where a definite opmiou is expressed 
by the officer saying that the figures were under-estimated, yet the opinion may be taken as being appb- 
eable to other reports as well, when it is remembered that the returns so elaborately marshalled ta details 
in some cases, were collected by petty revenue eeirants who had to do the work as a part of their daily 
Tou.ine which was fall of other kinds of legitimate work of their own 

It may bo mentioned hero that it has not been found possible to collect etatisties of Indian indigenous 
educational institutions and their echolars with a fair kmount of reliability even in later yeare Enquines 
held withm a short epace showed wide divergencies in figures An ezeeUenC example is suppLed 
in the Punjab enquiry conducted by Government in connectiOB with the Indian Educatiou Commission of 
1882 The figures of the first enquiry were challenged and as a result, Government set up a second enquiry 
of the indigenous institutions In the second estimato the number of sohoota increased three times and that 
of scholars two and a hall tunes ( Report of the Tndtan Edncatlon Commission of 1882, p 621 ) 

The object of the discuBsion about the reliability or completeness of the figures of tbs indigenous 
schools and scbolara given in the reports le, that too mneh rebance should not be placed on the figures of 
schools and scholars given m these ' official ’ reports and they should not be taken to represent a true 
picture of the extent of education amoag the people of the Bombay Trormca in those days And yet these 
very * official ' figures an thrown into the scales to disprove any general observatioos made by responsible 
officers and others which indicate a wider extent of education at the time tbao what is strictly warranted 
by these official figures of schools and scholars ( Tide Some Aspects of ludiau Edneation, Past and Present 
by Sir Philip Eartog p 72 ) In new of the teperfeetioos end discrepaneies m the official figures of (be 
tune, it IS not fair to take them as a proper measure of the ezteot of education We believe that under the 
oucamstanees in which education was imparted at the time in general, observations made by reiponsibls 
persons who had opportunities to sea things for themsefves are not to he set aside ei ' myths ' simply 
because they are not supported by * officul ' figures of whose unrebabibty we have already said so much 

We give below some general obserrationa made about the extent of education m the Bombay Provuce 
during a period contemporaneous with (he period m which the reports were submitted by the officers 

The fallowing remarkable statement was made by Ur O L. Pendergast, a member of the Bombay 
Oovernor’s Council in tus Uinuto of 1821 

" I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well as 1 do, that (here is hardly 
a Tilisge, great or smaU, throughout our territories to which there is not at least one school, and in larger 
Tillages more, many in every town and in larger cities in every division, where yonug natives are taught 
readmg, writing and arithmetic, upon a Bjatem so econonnoa), from a handful or two of gram, to perhaps a 
rupee pet month to the schoolmaster, according to the abibty of the parents, and at the same time so 
•imple and effectual that there is hardly a cultivator or pretty dealer who is not competent to keep his 
own accounts with a degree o! accuracy, in my opimou, beyond what we meet with amongst the lower 
orders m our own country, while the more splendid dealers and bankers keep their books with a degree of 
ease consciousoess and clearneas, 1 rather think fully equal to those of any British Merchant * ( Evidence 
o/J«32,p 468) 

•• There are aohools maintained by the natives in almoet every village in Candeish ” { Evidence of 1832 
p 286 ) 

'* There are probably as great a proportion of persons in India who can read, write and keep aunpla 
accounts as are to be found in Eorepesn Countries ** (Fifth AnnusIBeport ( 18i9 ) of the Bombay 
Education Society, p 11 } 

“Schoolsarefrequentamong thenativesand aboundeverywhere” (B.E 8 's sixth report (1620) p^l ) 

We do not suggest that these general unpresaious about the extent of eduoation In the Province of 
Bombay should be taken at their face value, but to ignore them altogether and to insist on taking the 
* officul • figorea at their face value would be equally improper. 

4 Elementary ScKooIs 

( 1 ) Tleir Reuiug :->In all the reports under cotuideratlon, there is no mention of a single aehoo! 
which was held in a house exolusirely used (or itself lo Gojralh where the schools were at times big. 
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they might have been held in separate buildmga, but this is only a guess The reports are silent orer this 
IKJiat The only report which supplies details obont the places where schools were being held, u the one 
hyTB Jer«sfro“tlie South Kontan district Of the 86 schools recorded in that snrs'ey, 28 were held 
in temples Rcd the test, tnpmate dwellings or sheds etc S« schools were held in the houses of the 
teachers who conducted them In some cases, a respeclaUo gentleman in the town or village gave a portion 
kivfi irhwSa. •w«ah*.Vi in. tha sheds tabatbeca,oiJmflaor 

potters It 19 not known whether these artisans plied their trades m the sheds simultaneously with the 
schoolmaster* 

( Z ) Thtir Conttaud; It need not be surprising that the common schools of the time had no houses 

of their own They were all purely private ventures, spnoging up and vanishing according to local demand. 
A school In any village was not a ,ton«ta of the village conuaumty as a whole The master got return in 
cash or kind only from those whosa children he tanght for the tuno being If the payment was not enough, 
be was {tee to close the school and go elsewhere There was no guarantee of the continuity of tho school 
for any long time and hence none thought of having a more or less permanent place for the school 

In this connection the following remarks of the CoUeefor of Poona are worth notmg { p S4 ) , C ^ 
“ I have discovcrd no instance of their ( teachers J being hired by or for the Tillage community or paid 
by it or from the proceeds of any contribation clubbed for by any but those who expected value m return 
at the time d da being made The paymi-at o! village schoolmasters by government directly or indirectly 
has also nowhere been found to have prevailed * 

Hieir Slrcsglh —The average number of pupils per* school as revealed m the several reports under con* 
eideration may be approximately stated for the major divisions of theProvmee Oujratb 3o Konkaa 20, 
Khandeeh and the Deccan ( including Aarnatak ) IS The lowest number record^ i9 2 for a sehool m 
South Konkan ( p 29 ) and the highest number ISO for a school in the town of Kaira 

In the towns the schools were bigger la the city of Poona one teacher taught 25 to 40 boys ( p 95 ), 
la Ibe towD o1 Ahmodabad the highest number of pupils in a school was 102 the average Dumber per 
sehool being C4 ( p 66 } In the town of Surat the average number of pupils per ( Hindoo ) school was C3 
and in Tbsna it was about 33 

The common schools of the time were one-teaeher schools But in Gojarath where at tunes the schools 
were big, mention is made of an asiis^aot who was either a relative of the teacher a g9»ma»la hired for 
the purpofs or ahead pupil who was at times exempted from peymeut of his dues to the sehool for the 
service ( vide pp 49 and 66 ) 

( 4*) Their Istlsiiveasit'—Tbe only reports wbieb give ea^es of teachers and ol scholars for each 
school, are thoee for the South laonkan distract and from the city of Ahmedabad Schools from the town 
o! Abmedsbad do not reveal any cues ot exelusiveoess based on the castes of the scholars But the South 
Kookan reports reveal a few instances showing that the ' commuonl ’ aspect of the school was sot altoge- 
tber absent There were a few sohoobi where the etbolars end the master bcloagcd to the same caste ( vide 
cases of schools os pp 12 and 24 ) although the schools were the only ones recorded for the vdlsges con. 
ceroed There were also a few Bchooft. the enfy ones in the viilages concemed. which were cooducted 
for the benefit of pupils of one community or cestc only, although the teachers did not belong to the same 
taste f Tide cases on pp U A 241. It must, bowevet. be said that as a rule, the common schools were 
not comtflunal in their working and they were open to sll who could afford to pay for their schooling except 
to those who belonged to the * low cast*>8 ‘ or depTessed castes The schools conducted for the Muslim 
Community where Persian or Ilindnstani (Urdu) was tsngbt were, no doubt exclusively yesorted to by 
Mu&Una th Idtcu ButtUeElivloo schools were open to tho Muslim boys li they wanted to attend them. 

5. Ths Teac^iers oF the Elementary Schools, 


( • } Their Cstlei — AUhogh the majority of the teachers of the commoa schools of the time were 
rrahmiii* »t must l>e noted that the other castes end communities shared tho professioti with tho Erahmms 
without any hindrance imposed bj custom or tradition It most olao be remembered that the schoolmaster 
of the time was ceuerally a low paid Individual and ft was probably a sort of ‘ respectability ’ which iradu 
t on gave to the^ rofession that attracted the Brahmin to it and not its actual gams in cash or kind. 

In South Konkan according to the report of T B Jems mode in 1820 out of tho S« teachers ennmo. 
rated (p 30) 64 were Brahmins and the vest belonged to the other castes-Parbhoos, Marathaa Bhnndarees 
“"“P" 'i” t(lluaonjik,05U«,l,n ollh.Swu’ 

oHCll...l..t.l:Sw.rel!nlimu... I« Bl.mt ( p 85 ) I J8 m, ot 2SI ) ' 

.8u;” " »•”'»' “» 

■W'r EramliTol It. BiO.n.n.0di;,m. 
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The Collector of Alimedabad reports ( p 49 ] 

“ Where the sttuatioa is here<litai7 the schooIausfezB are Brahmins, bat it does not appear where the 
office 13 temporary that other castes are excluded from officiating as soch 

Tho report for the Ahmedabad town ( p SS ) shows that all the 21 teachers there were Brahmins The 
report further tells ns why a Brahmin was best soited to be a schoolmaster It says ( p 60 )» As far as 
regards the Hin doo part of tho population, this ( the Brahmm ) seems to be the class best saitod to the 
doty; for by their usages, a scholar is reqaired highly to venerate his instraetor and on several occasions to 
prostrate himself before him and it would, therefore, be very inconsistent for the son of a Brahmin to do 
this to any person of an inferior caste " 

*Ab against this special * fitness ' of the Brahmin for the office of the schoolmaster as pomted out by 
the Ahmedabad Judge it is worth while noting the remarks of the Thana Judge He says ( p 35 1 
" Brahmins are on some acconnt moat eligible as being better qualified m regard to learning and influence, 
but they are again frequently inclined to bo indolent and have many ceremonies to perform which might 
greatly interfere with the busincsa of the school *’ 

( b ) Their remuneration — All the reports submitted in 1624'S5 have supplied information about tho 
remuneration of the schoolmasters, because in the letter { pp 100-101 ) from the Government which origi. 
nated the enquiry, there was a query — what allowances are granted to the sehool-masters and from what 
source * — which the officers were required to report upon Tho reports therefore, supply ample and varied, 
information on this qestion Jt is proposed to give below a brief summary of tho information, as it refers 
to each of the major divisions of the Province 

KONKAK* — In Sonth Konhan the atera^e remnaeration of a schoolmaster came to Hs 4 p m This 
was by payment in cash Besides, the master obtamed from each scholar generally abont a seer of rice- 
each month and 2 pice on every great Hindu holiday By these gifts the average remuneration increased’ 
to six rupees per month ( p 31 ) In mdmdnal cases the remuneration was as low as six rupees a year ( p 
29 ) The fixed fee per month per boy was ono anna on an average although it was fi to of an anna m 
some schools 

From the North Honkan information from Thana town only is available ( p 34 ) At tho three Biado. 
schools the nominal pay of the masters was about Rs 40 ( together I ) incloding everything 

GUJRATIl —The methods of rsmuneratiog the schoolmasters m some parts of Gujnth had peculiaritiea 
of their own The most datiguuhmg feature was that there was no monfHy fee or payment in oash as la 

Konhsn Cash payments were made on different occasions e g at the commeDoemeat of educatiou, on the 
completion of certain stages ol instruction and at the time of leaving school. These occasional paymsnts iit 
rash varied from place to place in amount and according to the ability ot the parents Another feature 
of remuneration was that while m Koukao tho payment in kind was made every fortnight or month by 
each scholar, in Gnjrath the scholar offered the gifts in kind every day, thus compensating for tho sbseaee 
of monthly payment in cash An ingenious method was however, adopted by which the meome of the 
teacher was not allowed to be mdefinitoly augmented by these daily gifts, when the number of scholars 
was fifty or more ^ 

• A present conaistmg of two seers of gram and the weight of four copper pico in ghee is given every fifti* 
eth day by each pupil in rotation to the teacher but (be amount and value of this douation never vanes 
whether the number of pupils be more or less “ ( p 42 ) In the town of Jamboossr^zed allowances were 
given ranging from Rs 6to2H P m paid yearly a rather unique mode nonhere else ooserved In soma 
places ' children beiug the offsprings ot priests are exempted from payment ( p 41 J In the Kaira distnct 
“ the boys often beg something for their toasters from straugera of rank visitmg the vilfagcs " { p 45 ) 

In tho Surat district there is mention of ‘ service lands produce to schoolmasters ’ { p 33 ), and in the 
district of Ahmedabad ( p 51 ) there is mention of a case of • pnsaita or land granted by Patels ’ and, 
another of ** presents from the villagers But details of these items are not available ( Vide also p 111- 
^ 8nrat distnct ) 

Bub in spite ol all these varied modes o! payments the Bcboolmastcrs in Gujratb did not receive moro 
than others In the village schools in Surat tbs remuneratioa including gifts came to about Rs 3 p m. 

(p 28 ) and in the town of Surat to about Rs 5p m fora school of fifty scholars In Broach distfict 
' on an average the schoolmaster got Rs 29 to Bs 60 a year according to the size of village (p 42) ’ Even 
in the town of Broach the emoluments amounted to Rs 3to5p m (p 43} and the same was the case 
in Kaira distict ( p 44 ). Even in very large schools ( 100 pupils or more } the total remuneration seldom 
exceeded Its 150 annually ( p 43 ) Bnt m such schools the master had to take the help of some assistant 
and pay him from hu income 

KHAHDESl! The Ehandeeh report estimates the average receipts from each echolar ( meladmg every. 

thing } at 3 annas per month and for each teacher Rs3pm(p65) 

the DECCAN- In the Ahmadnagar district the average income of a schoolmaster was Rt 3 p m., 

which the Collector characterised as too little to allow the teachers •‘to dedicate their whole time and 
thoughts to their pupils *( p 76) In this distnct we meet the solitary caso of two schools teaching pro. 
taiCourly, rather an exception m the field of elementary mstruction of the time ( p 73 } A reporter ntsee 
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& -sraa • the maatera »re much diatreaaed to lire * { p 82 ) The lowest remuneration recorded b Re one 
p. m ( p 80 ) and the highest Rs 10 p m ( p 83 ) 

The Toona CoUectot a report for tha datnet aiyt that la the TtUages the arerage contribution of each 
achtlar per month came to from 4 to 8 annas { p 84 ) thus with about 16 scholars to teach the master 
receiTed Rs 4 to 8 p m 

In the city at Roona one m»ster tenght 25 to 40 children and Kcewed (too 2 to 8 annsa monthly fee 
from each ( p 85 ) 

THE KARNATAKj— T he information from the KaroataV u interesting fa some ways In the Dharwar 
nbha ’ the chaw lor sehooliog Tariea from teten and a haW annas to one anna pee month foe each boy, 
the income of the teacher arerages about 4 rupees 6 annss • In other parts of the district the fee rsyied 
from 4 annas to a rupee p m according to the ability of parenU or the nature of edncstlon ( p 85 ) 

In some parts ol the Ksniatah it was the practice in those days to teach llscathl along with Car»tese 
and hence teachers knowing both the languages were to demand and they natmaWy demanded more pay 
than others A teacher demanded 16 to 12 rupee* per month to instruct 2o children m Marathi and 
Canaieeae, end Es. 8 p m in Canateae atone ( p 86 ). 

We have so far considered the regular emolumenta which the schoolmasters were expected to get aa 
their does In actual practice however they scarcely got the full amount ( Tide pp 32, 33, & 37 ) 
The eehoolmaster of the time however could eUtm certain priTilegea from the community which com 
pensated, not to a small estent for the amallneas of htf earniog He was entirely a man of the people 
whose chddfen he taught lie was always retnembered in the heart* and at the hearths of the 
people The well-to-do and the nchgive him more than others both m cash and kind. Ho could 
command a meal from the parents of his pupils for mere asking On marriage ceremonies of hi* 
pupils— and these were not rara m those days of early marrisge— he received sahstantial presents and gave 
hia blessings The Ahmedabad report aaya ( p 49 ) ‘A Sehoolmaater is invariably invited to all great 
dinners to his own caste and hrsides his fired and cetahtohed emoluments, he generally receives consider- 
able presents at Dueserah Dewatly and other great days, from the wealthy luhabitanta of bia village. Jta 
uanai when marriage procession passes by a seboot, to make small present to money to the •choolmaater, 
and to obtam a hoUday for th« boys ( p 58 ) From the Kamatak a similar praetic* u also lepotted ( p 
83 ) where the teaeher was remeo'ber^ with equal lore and respect on oeeaasions of joy and festivity 
( e ) Th* Katar* ei thrir OHiet Whether Hef{dit*ry is sometimss believed that the vUltge sehooU 
tnastot to India was a put of the village govmaent u e the eehool maater was one of the falatcdors 
( hereditary eervanU ) of tba village eonunudlty and like other eervanta be was supported by the 
village commonity So far as the Bombay Ptuvmce b concerned the evidence dedneed from the Reports 
does not support this view The Poona Collector'* Report ( p 62 h already quoted make* this point ele^r 
•nd his statement may be taken to apply to all other parts of the Province in a general way 

The Khandesh Collector, however, ( p 64 par* 18 ) teem* to state that there were s few cases where 
the office of a scboolmaster w*« claimed u a * wuttun ' ( faeredilaxy right to the remuneratioa ) and tha t it 
was sometimes attached to the office of a ( astrologer ) which was * ' wuUno he being one of the 
halBreddrf mentioned above In actual practice however, no p«tt of the remuneration of the schoolmaster 
ws* shown to be derived from lands or vQlsge espenses ( p 70 ) 

The Ahmedabad CoUeetof ( p 61 ) in a ststemeot showing emoluments of schoolmaster*, mentions at 
one place pwaifa or land granted by Patels toascboolmMterand at another plaeoaanm oftwentv 
five rupees is mentioned as * presents from vdlago " to a schoolmaster Aaths office of the schoolmaster 
to these two viilagea » report to be hereditary ( p 61 ) U most be presumed that the villagers had 
granted these favoon to the schoolmasters coocerned or their sncestois as a special case, and m no way 
the custom could be taken as a general feature of the village administration m Gajrath. 

The meaning of the word ‘ hereditary ’ aa applied to the achoolmaater’a office that is often mentioned 
aa such in the Gujrath reports u explained in the (otlowing manner 

‘ The situation of schooUnasters is not I believe in any instance hereditary, althongh like other pro- ^ 
feeatOQS, It may often be found to run in famiLes ' ( p 44 ) 

" The office of the echoolmuter u not hereditary, properly so called, but aa commonly with the 
Hindoo the son follows the pfoie^on of the father and thus there an many inatances where schools have 
exisCed in the same family sod place tot aeveral genecaUooa ” ( p 40 ) 


In all the 21 schools in the town of Ahmedabad, the sehoolmastert are reported to be ' hereditary ' 
(p 63 ). But the Judge at Ahmedabad CP 60 ) erplsins the situstion as follows 

“ Th* office of sehoolmaater cannot properly be said to be hereditary I>nrmg the tune of the Slarath* 
Government, it was generally taken up by those whwe fathers had been ao occupied but even then others 
used to estahluhlhemselveW the same liao_^ .Stoce the city has been under the EnghshBuIo man*- 
person* hare become schooltaaaters whose aneettor* were never eo employed, and no obieetioo vl. >««« 
taken by the native* to their doing *> -. ^ no objeeuon ha* been 

X !.,<« tom tl. Km.Ul ( p. 89 ) «J. - n. o|S,„ 

tl.) n.Ir Q..l.l,<tWM^Th. l«ckM, 


iheir long and complicated arraj was essential to ereiy teacher, bat beyond that a tolerably good hand* 
'Writing and ability to read simple writing formed the fnintmum attainments of a commbn schoolmaster. 
It la not, therefore, surprising that a report from Gnjrath says ( p 40 ) “ the masters are ignorant, and in 
fact, aa to knowledge to be gamed from books, have as much to learn as the boys themselTes ” < The ignor- 
ance of tlie present race of echaolmasters ’ as mentioned u the Jijdges* Iteport of 1829 ( p 113, para 42 ) 
did not escape the notice of the highly educated Eogtishiifficera who repirted on the state of indK’enous 
education of the time ( ride p 46 pai^ 4 ) Aa an extreme cass a report from the Karnatak ( p 88 ) 
speaks of some teachers who were ' old men who can hardly either read or write ' and who wore merely 
‘ objects of charity ^ 

There was no dearth of men of learnmg But these Pandits and Sbastrees among the Hindus hardly 
took to the schoolmaster's profession They taught higher branches of learnmg and not the rndiments of 
the three R s Even the very best among the schoolmasters were not ' learned ’ ( Jervis, p 6 } In fact 
the common schools and the schools lor higher learning of the time were m no way organically connected. 
The former catered for all classes of the community, while the latter instructed only the Brahmin boys. 
The elementary schoolmasters were invariably drawn from the ordinary run of instructed men and it was 
theiefore'^ossible for other communities than the Brahmins to take to the profession 

It should be clearly understood that those who wanted to prosecute their studies beyond the rudiments 
of the three R a, did so either by self-study or by serving as apprentices to their fathers or m houses of 
busmess or by some other suitable means None stayed in the common schools for such advanced instruc- 
tion Hvery one who entered the common school left it as soon as he acquired the elemeotary, tools of 
knowledge i e the three R’a Such being the requirements of the time, xt must be admitted that most of 
the Bchoolmasters, although not weU-qaslified for higher instruction, wero qualified enough to impart the 
▼eiy modest fore of schooling for which the pupils came to thoir schools 

The schoolmasters in the Kamatak seem to bo. at least some of them, men of somewhat higher 
Attamments, aa they were expected to teach books m pnae and poetry u the spoken languages of the 
acholart 

( d ) Their Avsilability —One eharacteristie of the tune which finds expression m most of the reports 
u the ease with which mea capable of undertaking the eoboolmaster s office were available everywhere. 
T. B Jervis writes about the South Eonkan district ( p 6) ^*Io this district there are immeate number of 
teachers who like that class of people is Europe are often men of moderate talents and indigent oircuD- 
stances " ( vide also p 33 } The Thsna Judge also makes a similar observatioa ( p 33 ) From all other 
parts a similar abundauee of such men Is recorded { vide pp €0, 61, 70, 89 ) 

6 The Scholars of the Elementary Schools * 

< a ) Their Castes . Those who may be interested m the study of castes and their scholars attending 
the common schools of the time, will find some of the reports very useful. The reports from South 
Eoukanfpp 12-31 ) and Ehaudeshfpp 70-75) deal with more than 100 castes each Although the 
quantitative aspects of these reports may not be rebable, they will surely be useful for a qualitative study 
of the question Some other reports also refer to castes of eoholars, but the details are brief as compared 
with those of the two reports mentioued above Such reports are Ahmedabad ( pp 60, 63 & 59 ), Ahmed- 
nagar ( p 77), Bharwar ( pp 90-93&112), South Eonkan ( p 112] 

Education of some of the olasaea and communities as it existed in those days xa dealt with elsewhere- 
Here we may take a very brief survey of the situation Leaving aside the depreued castes or ' low osates’, 
as they were called, who were altogether denied admission to schools in those days, 'We find that almost all 
other coatee or communities representing the Hutdu society of thu time scat their children to the common 
elementary schools 

A rough estimate from the caste wise figures of puptb given in some of the reports shows that among 
the scholars of the Hmdu community as s whole, about 30 per cent belonged tothe Brahm m class, the per- 
centage varied from district to distnot South Eonkan had 40, Ahmedabad 15, Kbandssh 33, and 
Bharwar 25 Considenng the fact that the Brahmios form about 5 per cent of the Hindu community 
there 13 DO doubt that they took advantage of the ecbools to & considerable extent compared to the other 
aectiene of the Hindu community. 

The other Hindu castes that figure Ftommently in the number of scholars attending the oommon 
schools of the tune are the Wants ( banias or vaishyas ], the Sonars ( goldsmiths ] and the Prabhoos Tha 
figures of scholore given for the South Eonkan district ( p 112) are enough to show that these commu- 
lutiea were not at all behmd the Brahmm commurn^ in taking advantage of the eommon schools 

In the figures given for the Ahmedabad d»triet (p 50), theWanees (Banias) claimed about 1100 
scholars as against the Brahmins who sent* 400 to schools among a total of about 2700 scholars Tht 
Sorat Collector ( p 33 } wu quite justified when be charaetensed the Brahmins and Banias as clsaiet 
* teho Itarn ai any tale’. 

The facts and figsxes recorded in the several reports clearly show that the majority of the seholsrs tn 
tho Bchools of the tune came from the so called * adrsneed ’ eommunitles In the South Eonkan ( p. 112} 



ilona these commniuties put together claimed ahonl 70J oi the BchoUre irom the Hmdo coiamanity,. 
although together they formed hardly 10 J of the Htoda community Althoagh, asu already stated, all 
other sections of the Hmda community ( except the depressed classes) dids^nd their children to the 
schocta, the number of their children was small compared to their strength What held them back from 
taking advantage of the schools is discussed elsewhere. 

( Tluir LfealSehoa! — liittle laformslioa coaid bo ^sned from the reporta regarding tha life of the 
chadren when at school T B Jervis wnting aboat South Konkan'distnot, however, throws some light on 
this aspect and makes his remarks equally applicable to both the Hindu and the Mihomedan schools (p 5) 

“ Their hoars of attendance at school or any places of inatmctms are irregular; thOir holidays exceedingly 
numerous and the occasions for absence and neglect ofstndv extremely disproportionate to those m 
Huropean schools a too great fondness and indnlgence of their children are failmga common to both 
people ■ 

Although the eehoolmaster of old is traditionaUy known to be a believer in corporal punishment, the 
reports do not tell ns much about the punishments m vogue in the schools of those times One pertinent 
remark is found in the report of the Collector of Surat distrioC ( p 37 }* The llehettas Or schoolmasters 
are in the way of applying the cane at times pretty freely ” hIa)or Sykes writes about a f/ovemm^nl school 
at Ahmednagar ( p 118 ) ' Punuhmenta the school masters use the rattan { cans ) only sparingly, other- 

wise the hoys would not come to school " We are laebncd to heheve that Sfsjor Sykes information that 
the cane was used * sparmgly ' t^as meant (or a government officer by a government schoolmaster * Pretty 
freely ’ is nearer the truth than ‘ sparingly ’ when these are applied to the nse of the cane in the schools 
of the tune, whether government or purely mdigenons. Readers who may be interested to know the vari- 
ous modes of puntthments that were prevalent la the Indigenous schools in Bengal may refer to pp 480- 
483 of the ' Adam’s Reports on Educstion ’ published by the Calcutta University m 1041 

Rewards did net ohvwuely loom large fa the We of the e^holera ol the tuna. The zaasten could 
hardly s&ord to give rewards out of their meagre income, there being no other source of expenditure for 
such an item However it U refreshing to note a solitary piece of information on this point from a report 
from the Haraatakfp 89) “Parents now' frequently give their children a Silver Pen or Inkstand oa 
Iheir attaloing a certain profieieney * 

The total absence of pnatod books and the very rare use of mannsenpta left the scholars free from the 
worry of reading lessons which form today the staple of the school Instruction There wss much to lesm 
by rota, especially the • endless * tauUiplication tables Bat the drudgery was much relieved by th* 
common practice of (be time by which each scholar was required to teach a fellow-dchotar slightly Inferior 
to him m attainments Th*re were no ' classes’, no marks, and no, exsmmations [to pass and no hurdle* 
of etaadanls to get over Each went ahead according to his own pace and was free to leave the school as 
and when he liked. In short life at school to those days, was “not uoplessaot, barring the fear of tbs 
teacher’s cane and the palm of tho father who lavanably sided with the teacher. 


( b ) Tltir Asti — ^Tbe reports are not quite clear as to the ages of the eebolare But a few remarks 
thrown been and, thsve may be put togetbei to get aume liesol then ages whenateebutA In the 
city of Poona the boye generally went to lebool at 6 or 8 years of age ( p 95 ) A report from Ahmadnagar 
district eUtesfp 82j “The edueation of clever boye b completed in 4 years between the ages of^ and 12'*, 
T IkJervbinbis report on the South Koukan. district takes 13 as the tirasf upper a;« limit although 
children above 12 did attend schools ( p 12) The FidiUcal Agent at Pharwar in recommending free 
education to poor children from Tillages euggesta tbateueb children ehoutd be from those whose age is 
between 7 and 14 We may infer, tboreforo tbat boy* at ecbool in those timra were generally of age* 
from 7 to 12, although these «f a lower Walt ot Cor an upper limit of 14 might not be wanting among them. 


It should, howerer, bo noted tbat tneutiou has been made at two place* of the praetioe of seodinz 
very young children to ecbool •* more for the purpose of keeping then out of misehief than for the benefit 
of learning *’ ( p. 39 para 8 & p 8$ ). 


in their heart and thonghta for their pupils than those of to^y Tho practice of prostrating thamselvL on 
DceasKms before the masters a* mentioned In tho Ahnedbsd report ( p 60 ) as a mark of eeneratten was a 
commo n one and the Puntojee or the Meheta { •cboolmsstcr ), In ipUe of hi* low eootjoww stitoi, was a 
person of conse<]aea«e and respectability among the people whose children he taught. D«p respect f 
the teacher is an ancient sentiment la India and altboogb It Is now on tho decline, it had a defiolte dI 
tntboichooU ofthoae times The seholare. on tfaeir part, Wed to transUle their lore and rcp^cti^ 
aetiott by varfciu* wayt. Their begging •omethlng for the master from strangers of ranks viaitm, .at 
Tillage ht* been noted in a report from Gojratb ( p 47 ) A report from the Ks^tak sty* ( p 83 1 •• m 

tbe days of the fail and sew moon whkb are whole Holy days the moat tntamted ofthemeranl' **V 
Ubour of the ehlUran in their own private afUir*, wine tb# more eoasekntioua read and arDoonA^T*. * 

•uae moral book* The f«c( that the mMter nred to get the mean* of hb dafi* ae*l 

beys and not from •pobUo treasury eonJd hardly faQ tobfia* tha teacher and tha 

with OM aoolhar. lotfauta 



• 7 The Course of Instruction in the Elementary ( Hindoo ) Schools 

Tbo elcmenUry Indigeaooa scliool ot thoao limes Unght tlie radiments of Reading Wntlngand 
Arithmetio Thu simple coarse of inatrnetiOQ was u Iceopiog with the attainments of the STerage ele« 
mentaiy teacher and the need of the atorage scholar Nnmerans statements in the reports point out to 
this modest aim of the schools and they refer to all |>arts of tbo Prormce ( vide pp 2 3t, 48, 63, and 97 J, 

Tbo reports from the Raroatak however, make mention of some books read m the higher stage of the 
elementary school Theyaro Jayammi, Viduraneeti, Amarkosh Tanchtantra andSomoshwar Shatafc 
( p 93 ) Some of the scholars were also taoght the names of the years and stars, of different points of 
^mposs and a variety of songs and verses celebrating the deeds of gods ( p 89 ) 

Arithmetic on Its practical Bide seems to bo a atrong point In the schools of Oajrath Some scholars 
there were taaght to “cast op aceonnts and to draw ont bill of exchanga” (p 48) It was common in Gnjrath 
to tcaeh qnestions on simple interest and In the mies of three ( p S } according to T B Jervis, ' the 
Harathas however never aeom to have aapired to sneh an extent of knowledge ’ ( p C } 

Writing and reading the common forms of letters and petitions seem to boa common featnre of the 
schools ( pp 34 & 5 ) 

Tbe schools sadly lacked in aids sod material for teiching and leammg The Thana Jndge writes 
( p 34 ), “ There is an entire want of elementary books There is little to lead these ( soholirs ) into 
correct mode of reading writing and thinking Their writing boards and a few meagre raanascripts not 
onfrequently form the whole apparatus of these places of inslmetion * T B Jervis writes about the 
South Konkan schools ( p 6 }, ‘ For reading Iber are bat ill eapplied with means each boy bringing; 
whatever old papers his parents may have put into his hand and getting through them as well as he is 
able These are nsaally found to be copies of letters of tbe Pesbwsh, bis Mamlatdars and their inferior 
agents or perhaps village aceoants, cr Cauls and now and then a tale or romance finds its way to the 
school but Is only of service th tbe owner” At to the forms of letters they were nsually wnUenontby 
the best writer in the village either for money or as an aet of charity and kindness ( p S ) 

The Collector of Ahmedabad eopplica ( pp ' statement of the varions branehei of Irarelng 

tanght In the schools within the Ahmedab^ Colleetorate ' Tho first stage consists of 15 Asks or lessons 
Against tbo first Ank or leasonitis written * A scholar on entering the school coamenees to leam tbe 
anmencal tables from 1 to 100 ” Then follow tbe Anks or lessons 2 to 14 which consist of tbe rariou 
Ifnltiplicatioa Tables of whole and fractional nombers Tbe fifteenth Ank or Lesson eonsists of “ Addition 
c{ whole numbers and addition of quarters 

** The scholar being found to bo perfect in tbe above 16 lessons, is taught the alphabet and also to 
read and write After which he proceeds to leant tbe different tables cf weights and measures ’ The 
Tationa tables of time, money, weights and meaaorcs are given in detail Kamea of numerals from (190) 
hundred to the one which consists of 1 ( ono ) followed by 28 ciphers are also given along with tho tables 

“ Tho scholar is now instructed in moral and religioiis precepts after which he leaves tho school and 
enters open business ' 

T B Jervis has also given a detailed account of the Course of Instruction followed m the hlarathi 
schools m South Konkan ( pp 4-6, para 0 ) 

“ A month Of even two are usually devoted to the ceremony of tracing the letters sfiFrarpru j 
after this come the letters of the alphabet, and tbe barakurce ( amijf i ) or twelve combinations of eon. 
sonants with vowels and the figures which are lesmt as far as 100 They then proceed to Multiplica- 
tion Tables called Lekho ^ ) as far as 10 tunes 20 after which they write down and commit to me- 

mory vanons tables which are mnUlpIlcation tables of fractional parts by integers and lastly tables 
of money weights and moasutes Thes^ rudiments having been thoroughly acquired the children are 
said to have got through the Boolukshur ( ) or dust writing and they proceeded to writmg on paper, 

to readmg and arilhmetio ” 

It will bo seen that the Ahmedabad Collcotor puts tbe mastery of all the mnitiplioat on tables ( the 
15 Anks or Lessons } as the first stage During th s stage there would be no writing or reading wbat- 
saver. bnt only memorising tho Multiplication Tables While aceording to T B Jervis the scholars m 
South Enokan did leam, in the first stage letters of tbe alph^t and the twelve combmations of each 6f 
the consonantB with vowels, together with numerals from 1 to 100 It was only after this stage, that they 
proceeded to learn tbe Multiplication Tables This difference m the contents of the first stage of schoolmg 
IS fundamental, if it is a tme representation of facts It shows how the schools adapted their teaching to 
the needs of tho commnnities for whom they catered The Gnjrath! scholars being meetly Santas (traders) 
by caste or profession preferred to have first ot all the mastery of tbe Multiplication Tables whieh were 
nactul to them in bnstaeas calculations of all sorts Slastery of the * endless * Mnltiplieation Tables could 
best he acquired in a school m company with the scholars where the drudgery of memorismg was relieved 
by chorus reoitations and help from brother scholars Knowledge of the alphabet and letters conld be ac- 
quired individually at home or in a ahop by the help of some one, but it was not so with the Mnltiplieatloa 



Tables The Marathi echolars, as in Soath Konksn, first learnt the alphabet and the letters and then pro^ 
ceededtoleamthe Maltipheation Tables, becaoae to them these were not so important as they ■were to 
their Qojarsthi brothers. The explanation »hoTe a no donbt a gneas. but how elae can this fund- 

amental diflerence in the first stage ol the school coarse be accounted lor 1 

The lotmidaWe array o! the Multiplicatian. Tables (videpp 6i-65 ) had a prominent place m the 
course ol instruction m the elementary schools of the tune In all parts of the Pronnce, although inGojarath 
they monopolised a larger place Generations alter generations of school boys up till recent times spent 
tune sad energy in maatering these tshles. In fact, when in the new soboob opened by Coremment on 
* improred ’ plan, these Multiplication Tables were giTcn a snboidmalo place, the people looked askance at 
them and thought that the boys were miMing the real staff which they had m fomer times It took a lonf 
tune to gel the people reconciled to the new order 

II thtto Multiplication Table* which the Than* Jodge styles aa • the almost endless arithmetical tables, 
many of them of no practical use ’ ( p 34 ) were really aaeless why were they learnt in sohoob f In fact 
they were not as useless aa they were suppled to be by tbe Enropean ofSsers who had made the reports 
Men who had mastered them in their school days showed remarkable facility in calculating iwolly any sum 
or problem that conlrouted them. The modem instructed msn would require the help of pen and paper 
for makug calculations even m saaller transactions Pen and paper were nob so easily arailable m those 
days, and one of tbe aims of schooling in those days was to acquire the ability to make orsHy, and m a 
correct and quick manner, all ealcnUtions small or big The schools met this aim by teaching the Haiti- 
plication Tables Of coarse all the tables were not nsefol always But for want of books or tables of 
reference, the eehotar bad to keep much in hia head hoping that everything there might hare a turn for 
use, some tune or other He did not do it hall way, he did it thoroughly, perhaps orer-did it ITe do not 
ngnt the disappearance of the " endless * array of tbe Mnltipbcation Tables in the modem primary 
sehooL Modem conditions of life do not require all of them What we mean to suggest is this. In eonde 
muing them as a part of the coorse of instroetion of those old times, the aspect of ths question discussed 
abo^e should uot be left out of consideration Bren today there may be persons here and there who 
smcerely regret theu disappearance 6o strong was their hold oo the public mind 

Tbs Coone of Instruction m the common elementary schools of the tunas is eondemned in the strong- 
est teres by almost all tbe Boropean ofilcen who had sent their reports Hardly any one bad a good 
word to say aboot the System or the Course T B Jems ( p 3 ) speaks of it as ' not only defeetire but 
in many tespects penueious ” The Surat Judge (p 40) calls it "of the most wretched desenphoa ”, 
'* nothing can be mote contemptible than the matraction giren at these schoob ” The Judges report of 
kia9(p k\3)aays "ifeattimeistQuaumedmamoeteoTBbmome mode of learning to road and in attain, 
mg tbe first simple rules of anUmetio-ths books road never exceed tbe relation of some silly atones and 
the general wntmg acquired goes little beyond that of ability to aign a name *. 

.All these sweeping remarks aboot the Course of Instraction are from high European officers whose {udg 
meat was obviously based on their own ideas about education obtained in the schools of their country 
when the printmg press had long before done its work of sending forth books to be taught and read la 
schools and to be read thereafter for furthering tbe knowledge obtained in schools la India and particularly 
in tbe Bombay Provuce, the prmting press had joat appear^ oa tbe seeue Not a stogie printed book was 
in use in any of the indigeneous schools of tbe tuns ( 1834 } There were some books m maausenpt but 
they were not available for nsa u the common schoob tn tbe msjonty of eases The matter read m most 
•of the schoob for perfecting readiog was not any hUraSvre as sneh butsomsold manuscript do 
eumeuta ( p 5 ) of pauiug futerest Uniler each circamstsuces, the only coarse open to the teachers and 
the scholm was to impart some skill in the arts of reading, writing and counting or in other words what 
was called mdiments of the three R s 

The valoe of such rudimentary instruelion which tbe common people acquired ui the schoob could be 
better appreciated when it b noticed that those whoee ' tine ol life * tequir^ a more extensive or more 
perfect akill m the three R a. or in one or more of them, did acquire it tn their after-eebool career It wm 
like the case of a chemist who learnt his ehemistry u test tubes and later made its use in laboratories run 
on an extensive scale Ample evidence is avaiUble m tbe reports pointing out to the after-school efforts 
CO the part of the scholars to extend and perfect the skill and knowledge unperfecUy acquired at school 
The Jodgi Report of 1833 ( p 113 ) speaks of the meagre stock of skill and knowledge acquired m schools 
and addes. « There are eieepUons to tbb in three castes where after-occupation in We is that of employ 
meat as awountants, clerks or holding government offices but what b acquired by these classes sa net so 
much learnt afrachoob as at home or in some house of busineas * 


t taught in there schoob with a 

alight Wedge o! figu^ OiUdren perfect themselves alterwaras in Ws precUcaUy, and the duties ace,- 



this is the most imperUnt feature of the system of mstniotion obtamed m the common sehools of those 
days The knowledge and skill acquired m the school was jnst the first step Perfection to any degree 
was impossible to be attained ^n schools where muinunpt books were very raraly available and prmted 
ones were unknown The schools just achieved what was possible to be achieved and what was necessary 
to be achieved 

Was there any material available for such self study or for sneb after scbool efforts at advancement 
or perfection ! Mention has already been made about books in the Canarese language which some of the 
scholars in the common schools were taught to read and understand About the Marathi language T B 
Jervis writes, ( p 7 ), • The Hindoos have atsoa vanety of works m tie vernacular language either com 
mentanes or translations of the Poorans, Tales, Dramas and Scientific works, or short and mterestmg 
histones originally written m the Maratha language ” There Is no mention of such hterahiro m the 
Gnjrathi language in the reports , but such umisstou need not be taken to indicate that such hterataro 
did not exist in that language The perfectly phonetic nature of the Indian languages denved from 
Sanskrit must have immensely helped such self stndy, for once the letters are mastered, reading is easy 

A whole safe condemnation of the course of instruction IS not therefore, just and proper The aim of 
the course was low compared to what we may have to-day But considering the circumstancs of the 
time and the needs of the people in those days the comae oi inatmetion in the common echools, certainly 
does not deserve to be styled as ' useless ’ or * pemieioos * 

(8) The Mode of InttraelioB lo (he Hiedea ladigcoont EleneDlsrj School* — The mode or manner in 
which instruction was imparted, tbe steps by which echolars advanced in the skill of reading, writing and 
counting — these and allied topics are very clearly stated by T B Jervis in hij report on the South Konkaa 
■district ( Vide pp 4-5, para 8, 9 and 10 } They need not be repeated here. 

To supplement the account given by T B Jervis, we quote here an extract from the Report of the 
Bombay Education Society for 1817 ( pp 20-22 ) 

Oa joining a school, tbe young pupd after having performed the preliminary ceremonies proceeds ta * 
learn, first the vowels, then the consousnte aud finally tbe combmation of the rowels and tbe coneouants 
The operations are performed on a board 12 inches long and 8 inches broad a white groUD4 being first 
formed with a kind of pipe clay, the board is covered with sand, or guJal which is floor dyed of 
a purple colour the forms of the figures or letters are traced with a reed or email wooden style, which 
displaying ( displacing < ) the sand or coloured floor, leaves the white grood exposed, by drawing a roller 
ever the sand, or by gently shaking the board, these forms are easily obbtersted and by means of groves 
in the rollers ruled Imes are at the same tune made of any distance from each other required five or six 
vowels having been written down on the board, the scholar retraces these forms by drawing his style over 
the eharacten which have been wriUen, at the same time prcuouneisg audibly the same ot each, until the 
forms of the letters given m the lesson have become so familiar that he can write them without a copy and 
pronounce their names For the next lesson five or six more letters are put down which the scholar learns 
to write in the same manner as before and thus he proceeds until he haslesmedto write and read the 
whole number of vowels and Consouanta and the combmatioos of these letters according to hie alphabet 

In the system of education thus brieSy detailed, st will be observed that writmg and reading are 
taught together instead of being made different branches of mstmetion while trscmg the forms of the 
letters or figures, the scholar at the same time repeats their names, a practice which is followed also when 
be proceed| to cyphering ” 

The most distinguishing feature of the Hindoo system of elementary instruction was, however, what u 
described by Jems in tbe following paragraph ( p 4, para 7 ) 

* In tbe Hmdoo Schools the scbolats assist tbe teacbei in tie mstruetion of thoas children who are leas 
advanced, and who for this reason, are sometimes paired off to eosore a greater faeibty of communicating, 
but for the moat part they sit without order or distmction mto classes and leave their work when calledfor 
to assist or instruct their young companions,,. 

We shall again quote from tbe Bombay Educatwn Society s Report for 1817 to amplify what Jervis 
has stated • 

But what ohieSy diatinguishes the Hmdoo Schools and which has been so well adopted id the 
Stations] System ( of Dr BeU in England ] Is the plan of instruction by the scholars themselves When 
a boy ( the girls are never taught to read and write amougst the Natives of India ) {joins the school, he is 
immediately put under tbe tuition and care of cue who is more advanced m knowledge and whose duty it 
ia to give lessons to his young pupil, to assit him m leamlug. and to report bis behaviour and progress to 
the master The scholars are not classed but are generally paired off, each pair consisting of an instructor 
and a pupil These pairs are so ananged that a boy lees advanced may sit next to one who has made greater 
progress, and from whom ho receives awistonco and instruction When however several of the elder boys 
have made considerable and Dearly equal progress, they ore seated together la one line and receive their 
instruction directly from master* by these means the master has snScient leisure to exercise a ngilsnt so- 
perintcndence on the school and of enquiring with tbe progress made by each pupil tinder his iostmction ”• 



Dntbg the early yean of the lOlhceotury, Dr Andrew Dell and Joeeph Laoeuter fatrodae^ * 
eystem of instmctloa in EngUnd which « commonly Itnown ae “The Monitor W Sj>ttm o^b* Madm 
System’ The central idea behind the eystemwas ‘instraction of achoUri by acholar* . Tho-tcachlng 
Boholars were caUed • Monitor* Under this ijiUm of thtap fiutmctlon, England made a ^ery great adra- 
nee m the instrnction of her people It la generally admitted that Dr. Boll got the idea from what he 
obierred in the indigenous schools at Madras and hence the syalem was calietl the ' Madras System Sfr, 
Lancaster got the idea from Dr BelL Thai the aystem of Inilnjction ( the Momtorwl Bptem ) rntrodoc^ 
in England by Lancaster and Bell in the early yeara ol the l«th century waa of the Indian origin U admit- 
ted m many contemporary doenments The following eitract from a Despatch dated 3rd Jone 1814 fr^ 
the Court of Directors to the CoTernot General In Cooncil of Bengal ( Selections of Educational Records, 
Part 1, p 23 ) is typical 

• The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been praetued under tJiMt? nastcra has re 
ceired the highest tribute of praise by its adopflonln this country, under the direction of the RcTcrend 
Dr Bell, formerly Chaplain at Madras and it is now become the mode by which edueatlori U condocted in 
our national establishments, from a conTietioo of the facility itailords In the acquisition of langoago by 
simplifying the process of instruction”. 

In the reports now under consideration, A reference is nsde by WilUsm Chaplin, the Commissioner in 
the Deccan, to ' the Lancaster System being ongtnally of Hindoo origin ” ( p 07 ) T. B Jem* re- 
cognises that Lancaster •' formed hia schools on the came ^ Hindoo ) principle ” ( p 6 ) He wss to much 
conrmced about ita utility that he declared ‘ The Hindoo system i* good eo far as the eapcn** »* cooeemed 
and that indeed is a great object . -In respect to erery point of economy. It would be folly to doTute”. 
(P 5J 

Jems did not stop at pratsmg the economical aspect of the system In a pnrate school at Ratnagin 
started nnder bis aoperintendeneo in 1823, i e ayear before he recorded hts opinion, ItOchildren were, 
taught by two teachers the number ol pupils pet teacher in the school being 70 IVwaspcaaiWo 

«for one teacher to took after such a large nomber of scbolsn because the mode of instruetion was surely 
the indigenous principle of toilioo by scholar* Tboee responsible for the opening of gOTcrament 
elementaTy schools in the tereral districts ol the Presidency thioogbont the years lS2d to 1653 had. 
adhered to the same prmetpie of instruction in asalgning teachers to the sebools The. gnat majority of 
these schools wen one-teacher schools and that was possible beesnss the teacher was helped by 
scholars in instractUig the scholars The statistic* given on page lU ol this Tolume shosrs thst in 
162S 2D there were 25 GoTsrnment schools sath 1315 scholars yielding roughly 02. pupils per teacher 
on an average In 1655 the number per teacher In Oovemment elementary schools in the Pravtaee vrai bh 
( hlass Education in India, R V. Parulekar, p 18 ) Hus large number of pupils entrusted to one teacher 
was possible because throogb all thesa years scholars' help wss tsken by the teacher* '* Then came the 
regime of the Department of Pnbho Instraclioa la Bombay The ideals of ecbool adminlstratioa were sud. 
denly changed. EScienoy rather than expansion which the former aothoritiea had in view, was held up 
as the Ideal of primsiy educational administratloo ** ( Maas Education in India, p 18 ). Asa resnlt of this 
newyioUey.-themushemfjiAhidarsyrriaarii/irwaajvadaAUyyvdiiced- *u thatin IfiBJ itatood at aboot^- 
Obviously the old mode of getting help from the scholars was discarded in the name of efScicney That Is 
why a mode ot iBstmction which India bad been (oUowi&g for centuiies could not promote theedncation 
of her peojile while the same mode with some modificatbna bnt witbont deviating from ite economie value 
waa able to help Engluid to make a vast advance in bringing the benefits of education td her people is a 
abort space of a few decades. 


9 The Length of the Course of Instruction in the Elementary Schools 


The length of the school course or the period of tune which a scholar normally takes to complete the 
coune. IS one of the moet important featoree of s sytam of edneation. Except where education has bees 
made compulsory for all children, theapreadot education— ot whatever quality it may b^ln a country 
will generally depend upon the tune which is normally considered as necessaty for a child to complete the 
prescribed course Suppose the normsl strength of s school » 100 If Eve years be the normal length of 
the school course, every year the tchool is expected to tend out 20 instructed scholars if it he 3 year* the 
number of auch scholars will be 33 snd if 2 yeare, the number wUl be 60 This calculation u. no doubt, 
theoretical In actual practice it may vary to some exeat but the main proposition propounded will certain- 
ly hold good Therefore, to understand tie spread of education amongst a people for whose children a 
school system 19 conducted, it is not enough to know the number of pupils under instruction In a given 
year or its percentage to population, but the length of the school course also The information eupphed In 
the reports on this point a meagre, but whatever la available, la of great importance 


Tt, o! Atoe4.taa r.porla., on B,, „hoo]. .n b« dnlnol m,, ( p 48 ) ■ , boy -bo., edno 



giTes an analgia of children learning in echools with the period of tune for which they leirn The period 
ranges from 12 months to 3 months One-tbird of the fotat number of children is shown as learning for 
12 months, while about half, for four months (The correct Interpretation of these figures is left to the 
reader ) 

The Collector of Khandesh recommended that Goremment should give an allowance to teachers for 
teachmg poor boys Regarding the period for which sach an allowance should be paid, the Collector says 
( p 82 ) “ Four tftara, if the scholar has attained by that tune 12 years, if not, till he has attained that 
age but if be should not go to school till 10 years of age or afterwards, then only three years seem amply 
sufficient ” 

A report from Dbarwar recommends that in order to induce the parents of poor children to send them 
to school, Goremment should compensate them for the loss of labour of their children About the period 
for which such compensation should he paid, the report aeye ( p. 8D } “ To eonpensata to them tho Iqm of 
their child a labour, I would recommend a small remisaion to be made to each ryot during the time that 
hts son IB at school. This would Only be required for (hree or /our years, for in that time a boy of this class 
would learn as much as ta required for him to know “ 

A significant remark is found (p 83) in a report from a snbdirision ( Shewgson ) of Ahmadnagar • The 
education of clever boys Is completed in 4 years, between the ages of 8 to 12, those of medium talents ui 
6 years, and the dunces ( if auy ] m 8 years^ 

It may be deduced fro m the luformatian stated above, that to complete the course of instruction that 
was in vogue at the time, a period of three years was considered sufficient m Gnjratb and 3 to 4 yesre in 
Khandesh tmd the Deccan 

The report for tho Ahmedabad district states that although scholars attended the school for three 
years if they wanted to have a very extensive ” edocAtion, some of them who were 8atis6*il with a 
imodest* education, left the school after attending fora year or a year and a half It thus appiirs tint arhat 
IB now a days called ' wastage ' did exist m those days also But (here is a good deal of diCereuee between 
the ' wastage ' probleco of those times and that of the present time Then a scholar left the school earher, 
because he was ooatent to have a smaller range of instractioa than what the school provided for those who 
stajred for the full period, ^cto the scholar leaves the school earher, either because of detention or of 
h» economic inability to continue his instraction further The fonner case was a case of ehoieo, the 
latter is a case of compulsion The former scholar left school with a feelmg of optimirm, hoping that what 
he had got from the school would not only be of immediate nse to bin, but it wonid help him to acquire 
further knowledge and skill The Utter scholar leaves the school with a sense of defeatism pure and 
simple Such being the difference in the outlook of the two types of scholars, it will be seen that tho 
case of the former scholar did not constitute a case of what is now called ’ wastage ' In fact it was a cue 
of two stages within the same course of Instraction, both stages la a way bad their own aims and objects. 
Some went to the school with the object of eompletmg the first stage of a year or a year and a half only, 
while others went there to complete the second or higher stage of throe yoars Both were ' instructed ' la 
their own away and acquired as much ‘instruction* as was necessary for their needs in life or in other 
words, both were * literate ’ from the eyes of the society of the time Of course the definition of liter* 
acy was not eo-eztensive with the one now m vogne in this country. In fact it could not have been so. 
For, literacy takes a broader definition as edneatlon widens its scope This fandameota! difference In the 
ideas and ideals abont education in tho two stages of the society, divided by a century, must bo borne in 
mind when we try to gauge the spread of education in its relation to the number of schools and scholars 

It is possible that some may belittle the short range of instraction provided in the common schools 
of those tunes But such people should know that oven in England contemporary idess about the course 
of instruction and the length of the coarse were in keeping with those m this country Mr Whitbread 
while introdneing h!s * Parochial Schools Bill * In the Bntiab rarliament m 1807 provided a course of im 
years' free schooling for all poorchildren between tbs ages of 7 and 14, in reading, writing and snthnietiC 
A little later Bell and Lancaster, the protagonists of tbe ' Uoaitonal System ' in England, planned and 
practised such a small range coarse In their schools Bell considered that an attendance ol two years 
was abmidanlly tufieient for any boy and Laneaster went etiU further and declared that the avenge 
leogth of time nccessrry to complete a boy’s schooling was one and a half to two years ( Blstory cl 
Elementary Education In England and Wales, 0 B Bircbcnongh, ( pp 43, 61 and 51 ) 

It IS not in older times only that this Idea of short range course of primary education was in vogue. 
Even in modern tunes, tbevc are countries which are having such a course for their masses The Dutch 
East Indies and Indo-China have actually la practice a primary course of three years, while China fa iU 
struggle for removing the blot of illiteracy has thought It fit to Introdnee in Its primary cdueatioa system 
a one year course for hoys above 10 years of sgv ( Iftensey la ladls— IL V. ParaJekar p J21 V • 

We thus see that a scholar from Gujrsth who stayed ta m year or a year and a half in'^eboot did go out 
as an Inatrneted or literate person as wsU as one who stnywd for three years Although the maximum 
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lengti of the school coarse was rtres years, considering these two different groups of scholars-one staying 
in the aggregate for a ehorter period of a year or a year and a half and the other, for three years, wo may 
for practical calcolaion take it that thearerage length of time of the School Course in Onjrath was 2 years, 
A school with a strenth of 100 boys m Guirath, conld, thenfore, send out annually sbout 60 * instructed 
or • literate ’ boys ( Vide para 1, above ) ♦ 

In Khandesh, the Deccan and the Earnatak the maxifavn length of the school course appears to be 
/cmr years as against three m Gajralh. Although there u no mention of some scholars leaving earlier than 
the maximum period of four years,* there is no donbt that such scholars must hare been there and not in 
Bfiiall numbers. For the schoolmaster bad to be paid in cash and kind for every month’s stay at school and 
those who were not in need of* extensive ’ edueatioo, must have left earlier aam Gujrath IVemay, 
therefore, tak« it that in those parts of the Province — Ehandesh the Deccan, the Kamstek-' 
and even m Eontan, the average length of the school course was rtree years, as agamat two years in 
Gu]TaUi 


’Tha diCerence of one year m the maximum and the average length of the school course in Gujratb and 
the rest of the Frovmce. could be justihed on several grounds In Gujrath, the schoolmasters were mostly 
• hereditary’ i e , the profession ranin their families for generutions This must give the masters, some 
sort of efficiency ’ and even a sort of • traiomg * m general In Gujrath, m most cases, the payment of 
grain was done iiily by the scholar It was m the interest ol the teacher that the boy attended daily and 
thus there was v check on the megnlarity of scholars In the other parts, the gift of tha gram was fortnightly 
ormonthly In Gojratb the payment of ea<>h was made, m general, according to the stageso! instruction 
attained by scholars It was a sort of " payment by results ", The master wss naturally keenly inter* 
ested m bringing the pupils to each atage of lostructton aa quickly as possible The schools in Gujrath 
were larger in strength than m other parts of the Province and, therfore, more permanent and possibly 
more efficient than elsewhere Lastly the greater stress on the acquistion o! the skill m countmg than on 
reading and wnting was a point in favour of a shorter course of instmction in Oujrath 


10 Extent of Education* 

We shall now try to ascertain the extent of edocatioQ— whatovsr be its range and quabty— m ths 
Province on the basis of the miarmation supplied in the seven] Reports nnder consideration An idea of the 
extent of education can be obtained m several waye Percentage of literates to the total population is 
sow a*dayB the standard by which the extent of edocatioa is measured But U^is standard u not ^avalla* 
ble to ns here, because nowhere in the reports dowegetiuformabon abonl the number of literates or m 
stmeted persons Another method u to find out the proportion of soholan actually under instruction to 
the total number of children that ought to bare been m seboob, or m other words the percentage of 
childivn attendmg to those of echool^omg age Tbs metbod does not give ns a correct idea about the 
real extent of education when there is much ’wastage’ intha school eystem, as at present in India 
But m a system where ' wastage ’ did not exist or if it existed it was negligible, the proportion of children 
attending to the total children that ought to be in sobools, is a very reliable standard of measurmcr tha 
extent of education in any country or its parts Portunatety tie reports supply ns with facta and figures 
which enable ns to get at the proportion of children attending to the total children of school going age If 
we get the population figures of nny disiiict, we can find out the total number o! children who ought to 
atteud schools provided we know the average age range of school children and the average length of the 
school course At an c&tliex place we have assumed that the children at school were generally of ages 
between 7 and 12 What u the proportion of eueb ( 7-12 ) children to the total population * As we are 
here considering a state of eooiely of 182440, we eball do better to seek help from a source which la equally 
old Sir Thomas Muoroo, in a similar calculation in Madras in 1822 ( nde Endenee of 1832 p 416 } 
calculated that children between the ages 5-10 were one ninth of the total population We can therefore 
safely assume that children of 7 12.ia the Bombay Province obo were one ninth of the total population The 
next question that we have to tackle is this the 7 to 12 age range represents a stay of five years in the 
school or m other words a normal course of instroction of five years We have already assumedthat 
in the Bombav Province, the average length of the school course was of 2 years’ duration in Guitath and 
lmEU,,nth,™iolth. Prenoc, In onier to p,l ,t th, proportion of rfniton 

I'? “ 7 , ' popoWioo, »» l»Te lo oalo n proportion.io rtrfoof.on „ a. s,™ 

{ It niU b. ( J n I = r, ) tor Gnir.th (J X 5 > ,>, ) for U, rrrl ol tl. Pm.tooo Bnl « w 
onl,*.r...ntlo.rbool.ud»otEirl..l.o, .o b.v. .Uf m mdaro lho,« n„ pniportnm, by ball fa 
^ri to Ertlbo portion of only of Kboolgomg .go to tbo lotnl popnl.tioi Tbo nqni.,i« prooor 
Ion ibrrrforo for toy. only niU bo ( 1/to Jti for Oowlh v,i l/SOfh lor th. re.t of tbo Pnmooo. 

t\e,b.lIneittaketboBgnrMOfpopnlationMjdoII)oya»ttendnij!BchooI*inoenon na..ii«r 

doJsrt p .port of ai opplj tb. .boonononbonod proportion, orr.oodri .for Oi^Sh a, 

rest of tj.e P rovince The result is shown in the following table ^ 


See, however, Bankspoorp 87 
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Divison of the 
province 

Total 

• Population ' 

Boys that 
ought to be 
in schools 

Boys 

actually in 
Schools 

Proportion of boys attending 
to the total boye who ought to 
be in schools 

1 




5 

The Deccan ( Poona 
Ahmcdnngar & 
Khandesh ) 


61200 

(P«PX,'9) 


1 m 6 

Gnjrath | 

140S000 

31300 

(pop X^) j 


f in 3 

Konknn 

1143000 

381t0 

(Po? Xjt,) 

1 9400 

1 in 4 

The Kamatak 
( Dbarwar ) 

■ 

26400 

t Pop. X A ) 

1 

4300 

1 m s ? 

1 

Total j 

j 4881000 

147000 

35100 

1 in 4 1 


fi B'—l 1 ) Ths FTspertlont za«n>loii«d h»r» anlorbof* 

(3 ) It muti ba taada clasr bara (hat (ha aboaa catculatieni talar to (ha i gur«t cf •cbalsri tupptied in (b* 
^Sl^^raport ior each M anotbar p\ae<>nu tbnttn tbattba bgmat ot Kbco » and icbotata 

e( tha Isdlqanoui acheoU wara aa a tula undar eatimetad and tBoraoTar tha OO'tTaa ofpupiJa who 
«rara undar decoaidc (oatructton ara not aecouoiad ler at all In (ha taporO Thara it no doob 
(hat Iba proporQoni giranabora ara on ihawholatundataidnalat of (ha trua dala of tha axtant of 
aduoallea Towhitaataat (bay ara to ialatt to tha tatdara IbamiaNaa 

The hbore thble ihow* that m the exteDt c( edueetiOQ «s measo^eci by tbe proportion of bojs et leheol 
to the totht hoys o! iehoot>age, Onjrath ted the ?tOTioce tn In the extent ot edntetraa as xneaeve^ 

by the itandard of literacy percentage u it existed m 1021, & hundred vem after, GDjrath also led the 
Frormce by a good length Its percentage of Iitereoy was 14 as against 0 for tbe Fronnce as a whole The 
present has its its roots lo the past m edncaCion as lo so tnany other spheres of life 

sereral places m the report, the reporliog officers hare tned to giro a numencal extent cf ednea 
iiOQ aa oieaeiued by the standard o! the proportion of scholars (boys ) ufider instruction to total nambet 
of boys nf school-age Let ns try to examine some of these attempts T B Jems reporting npon South 
Kookao district in 1820, ( FP 30-31 } estimated that there were 129000 toys "under 12 years" and of 
them 1500 attended schools Therefore ho obscrree only one eightieth part of tbe boye reeiete education" 
Tha population of South Konkan district as recorded in the report of 1828 29 a 658000 fp 114; dssnBUog 
it Was the same m 182? the ma le population comes to 328000 Thus 129000 boys are nearly 40{ of the total 
population Does the Reporter mean that crery boy from one to 12 years of age ought to be m school f 
The calculation of the proportion • 1/80 ' is obnously a glaring muealculation 

Tbe Khandesh report of 1824 ( p 75 ) gir«e the total number otboys { attending and non attending ) 
ofBohoolago as 37000 The population of Khaodesb mlB^SOO {p ll4 ) was 377000 Assuming that 
18S000 were malea the percentage of boys of school sge taken by the reporter is ( 3700/185000 X 100/ about 
20s Etch takmg the whole lot of boys of 7-13 yeare of ego ea boys of eehool gomg age the percentage 
hught not to hare exceeded 6 or fl We have seen that Sir Themat llunrc» calculated tbe percentage of 
toys of school ago ( 6-10 ) to the total popnlation at 1/18 The Reporter is more cautious than T B Jems 
and yet his eatunates are about four timea OTer estimated 

An interesting piece of oalcutatfon ** in regard to the proportion of children taught at school " on ths 
basis of population is supplied by the Thana Judge ( p 34 ) The ponplation of Thana was taken to be 
15000 and the number of children estimated at one-third Half of them bemg boys, their cumber was 
taken to be 3500 The number of boys attending being 3S0 out of 8500, tbs proportion amred at was I in7 
It IS obwODS that if the boys of ages 1 to 12 were all taken to be of ichool-^cucg age, the proportion 
will hardly come to ono-tbird of tbe male popnlation ’ t 

When one reads these »ery extraragant calcoUtiona made by responsible officers to show that the 
extent of education in several districts and towns wae veiy low, one cannot help coneladmg that these 
officers were out to ebow that tbe state of education was very very low, and therefore Goeemment must 
take up the queshon in hand Tbe motives were exeellant but the methods of calculations to prove Ibeif 
esse were certamly not commendable f 

We now give some figures which tbe Eeportete themeelves have given regarding the p^portioa ol boye 
attending to the total boye who ought to attend. As the figure? of the population of tbe places are not 
given nor are they available, we give the figures witont comment * 
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I 


t PfoportioD oi boyi tltendun 


Surat 

1 out of 

4 ( Hindoos ) 1 



1 out of 

lO(Minhma) v 

p 39 


1 out of 

6 ( Parsees ) 1 


Ahmednagar 

1 out of 

3 / 

p 73 


TLere is ore interesting piece ol Infonnution supplied by the Xiandesh report wl icH girea us some 
idea al-out /cf laities proTided for education ( p 70) In IS talookas of tl e d «tnct there were m all about 
(fo000 7onj<*, out of ^Lich 21000 Louses were m Tilhges tbat hsdschools Tbiameacsthataboutone- 
iLird of the Louses hod facilities lor education Aianolher place the Kb-vt\dc»h rei>erl sajs Ip 61 p-vraS) 
that for every 22 villages m the district there Teas only one echool The forruer method of giving the 
numl “r of houses which had s hool foeilitiea gives a truer and a brighter picturo than the one lased on the 
statement ' one school for 22 Tillages and both the statements are found in one and the fiime report 

o 

‘Before clo»mg this section It 18 worth while noting the exceptional pcs tion of the d etnet and town 
of Surat revealed by the statistics supplied in the Report for Surat B strict and town in 1824 ( pp 3S-40 ) 
The Surat foirn had 62 Hmdu and Jloslim elementary schools with 2700 scholars Bes des there were 80 
sehooh of higher learemg ( including lehgioua ) in which there were 600 l>o*-s ( or rather men ) learning 
Excluding the city there were 120 schools with about 3000 eeholais The tclal number or scholars in the 
eftmenfory schools alone in the whole of the district incloding the town ectaes to 5700 The corresponding 
number ol scholars given m the 182'! 29 report IS, however, 4164 And that is taken in the calculations 
made 'when we arrived at the proportion one in three for Gujrath as a whole in the statement given 
above Jf the 1824 figures are taken for the Surat district alone the proportion will come tonTervhigh 
figure pointing out that almost alH«yj got some education however imperfect it might he from a modem 
point o! view And it is worthy of note that even lo^ay, altbcogb Cnjrath as a whole leads in literacy m 
the Bruvmce the Surat district leads others in Gujratb The passage ol e centniy has not taken array 
the lead of Surat m the extent of edncatioQ ea compared vnth other districts of the Province 


( II ) Domestic Instruction ^nd Private Tutiion. 


The dsncesotechooU and. schfilansAd the vaziQiu proportions of scholars to population etc gi-veaui 
the reports are based upon numbers aseerumed by the officers or their sobordinaUa in (he years IS^O-ISSO 
Domestic instructions I e instruction imparted by the father, uncle brother or some other near ntative to 
the children m the home u not taken into consideration by the reports SimJsrIy the reports do not ih' 
dude figures of pupils under pnveto loetruction, > e, instructjcn by private totors who did not open a 
school as such, hut (aught a few children whose parents engaged them for (hat specific work 


The neglect of recording auy figures of pupils undergoing eueh types of instruction in the reportds 
possibly duo to the fact that Gorerumenl asked (he officers to give information about schools * and their 
‘ acbolara ’ Children under domestic or private instruction do not come under the category (Vide Govern* 
ment letter dated 10th March, 1‘!‘'4 p.p 109 IIO] Tbb ommission is unfortunate from the pomt of 
view o! a fairly correct appraisal ol the extent ol educnlion among the people That the extent of such m* 
struction provided at heme instead of in a school was not small at least in some parts of the country ad* 
joming the Bombay pronnee of thoM days can be seen from a report from the Collector of Cannara 
f modern Katwar district of the Bcmhsy Prorince ) aubmilted in a similar enquiry of schools and scholars 
iQiUtuted m Madras almost aimultanoously wuh that in Bombay The Collector cd Cannara observed "la 
Cannara education is conducted so much jn pnrato (bat^y statement of the number of private schools 
and of the scholais Attending them would be of bttle or no use. but on (he contrary.ratherfallacions m 
forming an eet mate of the proportion of the population receiving instruction •( Evidence of 1832 p 416) 
The fact that (he dulnct of Csoara was later on separated from Madras and attached totbeBambavP 

.rfeey ud bdndBl m Ko«l..o ■ .fc.rlj tb.l Cuin. h.d „ cju,. „hUon »,ih KoJ.n'ta 
.«»! oMlom. md tndit.oM nd .t .onU oot b. »rei.g lo presamo ll.t „ KonkM «t to.t • pm-.to • In 
struction must have predominated as in Caoara ‘ 


™ .nodSh lor .ach .».t,„l.on Ihcr. .o bool. „.d „ .«b„.t.„n.„"L lote 

instructed famihcs in plaeea which are 


hutety no geography This practice is prevalent even today 
distant from a acLool. 


Let os tow find whether the reperU BOW under consideration mvB -n^ . » dc . 

iniiroetion exUting in the Bombav l-rovinee to (hoao days The Colfcctor ^ f 

that the Danlas of aotne vdlages instTueied their children themselvca Tt« P ( P 16 ) 

“ the Ccolcurai i ( village accountant J IsidBt is the beat i ^ * Collector observea (p &i) 

usually acquired tom their father, or uncle ' IV^e ‘ » 

desirous of aeeeleratiag the educatioafelementaiT I** their chtM«.T. ** fepurt aaya ( p 87) « Parents 

V elementary j a their chUdrea engage pantojees (masters) at home-. 



Ooe pccaliantry of the indigeoous [system of the times was that these who aspired to higher 
learniDg — Knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature — did not generally receive elcment^^ 
education m the common schools In fact, the two systems eimontary and higher, seemed 
to thrive independently of each other Those who aspired to higher learning nanslly acquired 
their elementary instruction at home Such aspirants were no donbt Brahmin boys The 
pupils of the common schools, m most cases, did not take to higher leammg When they left school they 
entered into life straightway, Adam in his Beports on Education in Bengal has noted this pecularity of 
the indigpnous system There is no reason to believe that the Bombay Provmce was an eicepticn to this 
practice It la possible to deduce evidence confirming the eoistence of this practice in the Bombay Provmce 
In the Kbandesh report f p 71 ) the table given supplies the information that in the schools of higher 
learning there were 311 Brahmin scholars while in the elementary schools tho Brahmin scholars numbered 
480 This means that for every B Brahmin boys in the elementary schools there were 3 in the schools for 
higher learning In one of the Talukas of Ahmednagar district ( Parnair p 80) out of 77 Brahmin pcholars 
30 were learning higher branches and 47 in elementary schools,] { e for every 5 boys id the elementary 
schools there were 3 m the higher schools 

Such a high proportion of tho scholars learning higher branches would hardly ho possible if attendance 
at elementary schools was a nece«sary qualification for learning higher branches The Khandash report 
also ( p 72 ) shows that there were about 100 boys of the Brahmin class who dii not go to school Now it 
is well known that the Brahmin boy of school age hordly remabed withont some sort of instruction 
however poor he might bo The only conclusion we can draw, therefore, is that these Brabmm boys If 
they did not go to echool they must have been under instruction of some sort domestic or private It 
was not the Brahmms alone who saw to it that their boya] did learn the three R s any how-whelher in 
schools or by domestic instrnction-, bet other classes, called the ‘ advanced classes' today, did somehow 
manage to teach their boya The Surat Collector ( p 33} was aware of this fact when he did not mcludo 
the boya of the Brahmin and Bonia commimities in hts scheme of biingmg more boys under bstruetion, 
for bo observed that these classes ( Brahmins and Bamaa ) ••/earn at ary rate" Wherever tho reports 
give numbers of the hoys of tba<e ‘ advanced * commopities. as not attending soy school, it may be taken 
for certain that they wets receiving some instruction by some means other then a regular school For 
inataucea of such boys reference is Invited to tbs tables in pages 30-31 72-75 

It may be pointed out lo passing that William Adam in Bengal (1834-30) and Sir Thomas Munroe 
inUadraaf 1826 ) have both admitted the exietence of domestic or private instruction on a fairly ex« 
tensive scale in their reports on the state of indigenous srboole It is only in the eoqniries made m the 
Bombay Provmce on the state of mdigeocaa edncation that soeb type of mitruction is altogether ignored 
by the reporters except by easnally mentioning its exutence «t one or two placee as mentioned above 

Let us conclude by quoting an extract from * A history of EogLeh Elementary Education by Frank 
Smith ' ( p 3Q ) 

“ It IS important to realise that the school of today does much for the child that in former times woa 
done by tho family, the church and the occupation Education is never eynonymous with schooling 
and tho further back w4 go the more uapottsnl doe# thie distinction become In consequence, we can 
never moasore the educational provision of tho paet by merely recording the number of schools and 
scholars Many children who never went to eobool got a eoond education In other wa^ •’ 


12 Female Education 

It must be admitted that in the year 1824 when the Reports were obtained from the districts, there is 
no mention of a female scholar attending any of the common schools of the Province Thu u by no means 
duo to hurry or omission The common schools of the tune were meant for boys only 

In tho nine TalooUs of the South Konkan dwlrict where detailed statistics of each school arc given, 
there is a remark for each of the nine Talookss—- That there arc no females educated ■' The only redeem, 
lag feature recorded is contained jn the following atafmemenl ofT B Jervu when after stating that no 
fcmalee received education m the district he added « if we except a few that are taught In tho familiee of 
the pnocipal Mooealmans - Whether a similar practice prevailed in tho families of tho principal Hmdoo* 
cannot be aacertamed in the absence of any xecerf lo that effect 

That tho common Schools of the time were meant for boys only could be seen from same of there- 
marka in tho Reports Native custom excludes females from the advantage of education • ( p 35 ) 
'• Schools atriotly spoaking are confined to the edncation of boya " ( p 44 ) 

13 ESucation of the Cultivating Classes 

The great maiorily of tie people m India < and the Bomeay Province is not an exception J eonaista of 
persona whose mam occupation is the ccItiTatioo of the land. Borne may be propnetora of the Iwd wUeh 
they cultivate, othert ( tenant fanners ) may bo employed in cultivating land which dw not belong to 
them but which they hire from other* Some nuy be mere labourers who help in the eolUTtUon and 
receive wages la cash or kind These persons- the cvltivatuig cla«es-no donbt formed the great majcnly 
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or the popolation In 1824 end even In 1041 they itiU hold the g^nnd a« the rtmI maseof Indan ropo!^ 
The well bemg o! this class Is the Trcll-hclng o! JniMx It was ao In lh*“ i a»t an Ul h* atdl »o to.Uy mat 
about these cultivating classes t How far did they lake *o edocation ! Weru the acl iwls open to then! 
■What attitude did they whiblt towards the acquWtIcm et mstruclion as Imparted m the common schools of 
the time 1 Wcrethci kcbti on education, and yet could not get it for any reason wh-itever T These and 
timilar other questions aro worth inveillgition The reporU do give us some Insight Into the aevcral 
questions raised above 

This great cultivatingclaas Is spoken oflatlercpcftSMthe Kunh or the rya’, irrespective of lie 
part of the province or of the castes to which It belonged (In South Kooknfl aaepsrafe community u 
‘Koonbeo (p 30 ) is shown in the report for the district an I this commnnitj residing In Koakan erm 
today IS namad by that word—* Kunhi ’ or ‘ Tillon Knol i " as a dutinet Community ) reference to the 
education of the Kunli— the cultivator cla«— in the several reports gtvei the impreWicn list this cliM as 
a whole m the majonty of tho distrleta was very backward in education 

Let us first look to the brighter side of the picture Iroro Oujratb, the Collector of Kaira ( p 40 } 
says • The cultivators attach conaidtrahlo imporlaoce to education, and many jmtcedari and rrspcctabJe 
Coonbees are well versed in reading and accounts trl leh gives them tl e weight In thrie village, and many 
avad themselves of their knowledge by carrying on trading tmesaetiofu simultaneously with agncultarsl 
pursuits Some o! Iheia uuderatMid busmese to well as to be the bankers of the auttuonding 
community* I nrther on he aaja with the exception of Coosteea few but Ilrahoiiu* and (he trading 
claasea ate educated * The Ilruaeh CoUcctor writes ( p 43 ) • individuals do acquire even tn this body 
{ agricultural elftssea ) a degree of information wbich Is surprising and which fils them for many purposes 
of general use which could not at first bo expected from their education ' 

The Colteetor of Poona writes ( p 84 1 • Iftberolsa luntojee In a village tbs better sortofPysti 
( peassnta ) in all the aetghboanng villages take advantage of his presence, and tbclr sons or at least oua 
aou of the family to he Insttucted by him m reading writing and arilhraettc ”, 

la BO far as regards tho will to learn U is aorptislog how extremely food parents are of getting their 
faveurits asd cleverest sons taught. I eau myaelt speak to the liberality of several rich Coonbcfo el my ae* 
quamtaidce who have hired Pautojees to bvh In tbeir villsgee, paying (hem a certain monthly tom 
for coming there at their request and for edocating their children yet allowing them to (each the ether 
village boys on the usual moathly sUawanie ” 

The Konbee or the great cultivating elau was not unrepresented in the schnisrsof the time There 
wae hardly a eebool near his residence,, where the Ktmbi child did not attend In feet in two of the 
places where the numberi of kunli children are given they aro not low The Ahmedabad district 
figures (p 60 ) show that out of S073 acbolan in the district. 6‘*1 were • Koonbeee’and fn the Report 
of the Judges (1829, p 112) out of G721 acbolara fa the aebooU of the South Koakan dutnet, the 
Kunbees stood second with 1729 scholars, the Bmbmia commututy stood first with 2034 scKolart 

In the Khandesh Tables a long list of U e number of scholars of different castes Is given ( p 7Q (f ) 
but among then the caste Coonbee is oot given But there is a easto shown as ‘ fiodr *( Bhudra ) which 
possibly indicates the oultivating class The number of their children shown as attending schools is 357 
oot of 2023 Here also the number stands second, the first being that of Brahmins which la 480 out of 2023 
The information given above about the number of scholars from tho Kunbee ( oultivator ) etassea as a 
whole shows that this class, so far as the number of soholars under ioatruction was concerned, was next to 
the Brahmin community undoubtedly the most educated coEamonity o( the time Bat these numbers sink 
mtoineignificanee whenthe stKogthoftbe population of the Brahmin and the Kunbee communities is 
taken into account Definite figures of those timee about the proportion of the population of the Brahmfa 
community to the Kuubi ( cultivating ) community as a whole la not aasdy avaUabie However an mdi 
cation la supplied by the Khaodeah figures ( pp 71 72 ) of scholars attending and not attending according 
to castes As can be seen • Sudr * In Kbsndesh is taken as representing the great cultivating f Knnbee ) 
community The figures are as follows 


Caste 1 

1 Kumber of boys attending, 
1 eebool j 

Kumber of boyt not 
attending echool 

j ToU) 

Percentage of boys ait* 
ending to the total boys 

Btahmin | 

Sadr 

1 486 

357 , 

1363 

JW6 

e 

1849 

17433 

26 


wh.t” ™ t T u St:”' 
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The cODcIasione to be drawn from these dueossioiu are — 

( I ) The Kunbi or the the cultivator eommonity, taken ss a whole, ( irrespective of the actual caste 
or aub-caste to which it belonged ) was very backward in education 

( 2 ) That all schools were open to the cnltivating classes without let or hindrance and jet the com* 
munitj could not take advantages of the schools to the extent of tbe strength of its population Only the 
well-to-do of the community, and there number was small, took advantage of the schools of the time 

(3) In Gnjrath, at least m some parts of it, the class waa comparatively better of: in education 
possibly because there was a greater dumber of well-to-do people in that class m Gujrath 

( 4 ) That the community waa not slow in appreoiatiog the benefits of education and struggled where 
ever possible to educate their children at more than ordinary sacrifices 

I\'hat was it then that held them back from taking advantage of the schools of the time in numbers 
that were commensurate with their strength I The Reports abound in references to the causes of this 
inability of the cultivating class aa a whole to edocato their children The mam cause given la the diro 
poverty of this class It waa neither the custom nor (he tradition, nor the unwillingness of the higher 
castes to give them education, but their appalling poverty that stood m the way Some quotations 
in support of fhia view may be given here 

A report from Ahmedabad says ( p 67 ) ••There are eeveral clsases of persons, anch as Koonbtti, 
Malees, Kachiyas and others, who In consequence of inability to bear the expenses, do not send Ibeir chil 
dren to obtain instruction " 

Typical quotations from the Ahmednagar Report ( p 60 ) run thus — “ It has been sscerfained by en 
quiry made in each village ( Pornair Tatooka } that few ( or none ) of the Koonbees will send their children 
to school, even should Government bear the whole expense, aa those people say they cannot diapense 
with the services of their boys after they are able to go abont Some of the Patails and upper ebsa of 
Jleeraadars would willingly have one boy m each of Ibcir families taught, lot even they acknowledge 
they would not bo disposed to eend all their aona to school on any terms ■ 

"Very few Koonbees eonld afford to send their sous to school even were they to be taught grsU, 
because tho children as soon as they can, walk, arc made useful m tho Louse and fields aod the elder 
boya hired out to tend cattle, weed and watch fielde etc , for which they gel a rupee or two per month, 
and which assists the family Without inch awl the poorer Koonbees would not bo able to rear their 
children * ( p 83 ) 

« The Koonbees and others who support themselves and families by mansa] labour would not lead 
their children to learn on any terma-Patoile. Brahmins, Wanece etc weoJd no doubt do so 1/ additional 
achoola were eatabhahed. aa their eons have leiaore, whereas those of tbe poorer clasa-a have no time to 
♦iimir of education ” ( p 83 J 

A report from the Southemmoat eide f Batobenour ) of tbe Dhsrwar District eays ( p 63 ) ^ 

. not that there 18 any disincUnation to it (education), on lbs part of tbe Katlves poverty Ii 
the great drawback, particularly amongst tbo cultivatmg elsises A Ryot must not only pay tbe 
Scboolmaster, but he mast lose the labour of bis cbdd, which is valosblc to him from the moat tender 
ace A child of SIX years tends the cattle, and very soon after It is able m many wave to assist In his 
father’s farm should this child bo sent to school a boy most be hired, at for two to three jyjjoJai per 
annum besides his food and lodging I conceive therefore that every indncement sbonld be held out to 
induce'them to educate their children To compeneate to them lbs loss of their ebUd a labour. I would 
recommend a smsll remission to be made to each Ryot during the time that his eon is at school ■ 

Such anggestions to help the ryots by Coverumeot contribution to compensate for tho lou of labour of 
their children over and above a free education, aro made by other officers ss well, who felt deeplr about 

the poverty of the people which held them back m education in spite of a will to bivo it (Collector of 
Snrat District, p 37. para H Coliector of Khaodesb. pige 65. para . 22 } 

Lastly we qnote from hfsjor Sykes 

•• The schools ra the district are very limited in number and thinly attended Even tho trifling rema 
' Deration of a few annas for each boy per month demanded by tho teacher would bear so heavy upon tbo 
mass of the people that few euZtirators can afford to eend their children to leam-fp 118) 

• the Kocnbecs are far from wanting Intelligenee, they are not alow In obserrm; they are ready 
in communicating and the ratimal of an agricultural process b frequently explained with a simplicity and 
effect which we might not always meet with fa tho edoeaied Eogluh fannerrthere would not bo any d ffi 
cnlCy fa teaching the Koonbee provided the faatmctKm were gratui'ous and that tie Jarntr ce%U ipir* Ai, 
cAifirtn 

It la totereetmg aa well aa iBstmetive to quote hero frem an article on • Edueation of the Tillorl 
Kunbb • by Rao Saheb D J Kutkami, pnbliibed fa the* School World • c! Balgaum-lIay-JnnelSH iawe 
•‘ Tho greateat handicap In the way of tho Tilton Kunbi chUdren b tho diro poverty of their pareatv. 

A ehnd of achooUpoing age b a great asset to lU patents. The child can givo them «bsUn' il help fa 

their work by looking after tho cattle or goats and d^g a hundred odd yobs for thorn, wh*a Ih-y aro busily 
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CTcacediathtirfarmwork. la many cMts. the chad can serra at somebody « house in the Tillage and 

thereby not only earn lU own lirelihood.bnlalao add* pittance to the meagre purse of the P"«°“ j“ 

such circumstances an ignorant and illiterate guardian like the Tillon Knnbi can bardJv be ^ 

'^sacrifice tbe immediate gams. howcTW smaU. of the Umily to the remote adeantage which the education 

of the child may bring m the disUnl future la it any wonder that Ivunbi parenla who are put to an 
immediate loss in the event of their children attending echool, seem to take no interest in their education 1 
( These TiUoriKunba number about 3 H Ratnagin dutnct 

alone ) 


How close IS the similarity between this obserration made about the Konbv’t eiucatiou m 1944 and 
those already quoted from the reports of abont 1824. The passage of a century and a quarter has hardly 
charged the conditions affecting the progress of edocatioa among some of the Konbi or caltiTatmg cla»ei 
of this Province ^The great lesson that we have to leam from what was said about education of the children 
of the • Kunbi ’ commnnitr f cnltivating class ) in 1824 and again m 1944, was this Mere openmg of free 
schools and enforcement of cotapnlaary attendance may not help us in bringing the children of the poor to 
schools Whether we will or not, we mast folly tecogmso the maladjustment between the forces used for 
uplift and the economic forces which govern tbelifeofthe people Ways and means must be devised 
which will allow the children ol the poor to come to the free schools without ItMCing them to saenSee 
altogether their little contributions to the meagre means of mamtainance of the.r families 


( 14 ) Education of the Makomedans 


The ^lahomedana had their osm edocstional needs as distinct from those of the Hindus Being mtes 
•ely religions, thev desired to acquire the ability to read the Xoran written m Arable Persian was the 
language in which the Musbm calture and literatore were mostly stored and the ifahomedan# naturally 
used Persian as the Ungnage of instmctton in those schools which were attended by hfshomedan seholsrs 
Even the elementary mstructioo in these separate schools was acquired through Tersian and the schools 
were often celled ' Pcnisn ' schools Persian wss not the spoken language f mother tongue ) of the kfahomc* 
dsns It was therefore a hard talk which a Miulim boy had to face when he approached the Ustad (master) 
for elementary lostruetion 

This special difficulty of the hfnalun boy is mentioned at some places b the reports. The Collector of 
Shandeeh in advocating separate schools under Government patronage for Mahoaedans urged that the 
period for which the master should be entitled to an allowance for each scholar should be longer than that 
for the master of a Marsthi school ‘'on acconnt of the greater ddScnllyef scquinsga knowledge of a 
foreign than of a native language " ( p 84 ) The word * foreign ’ does not appear to be appropnsta when 
applied to Pernan so (or at the !Uahomedane ate concerned, but the sense of the ^writer was that the 
Muslim boy was cot taught through his mother tongue m the ' elemeutary * school of the tune He had 
therefore to spend more tune is the school as compared to a Hindoo boy who leamt in his mother tongne 
As against this disadvantage, the Muslim boy had aoine advantage over the Hindoo boy Peraian wasahi^ily 
cultivated language as compared with Marathi. Gujrathi or Casarete of the tune, and therefore, the MnaluB 
boy, if at all he was able to complete his ' elementary education ’ Was a better instructed boy than a 
Hmdoo boy m general In this connection the ^udge at Ahmedsbsd writes ( p, 60 } ** the education of a 
Mahomedan hoy being altogether auperior lo every way to that of a Hmdoo, is never completed m less 
than Jirt years ( the Hmdoo boy completed his own in three years ). 


Although for reasons given above, the educatum of a Muslim boy learning b a • Persian ’ school was 
eipected to be more solid than that of a Hindoo boy, in actual prectice, however, the JInshia boy did not 
often get the stuff he obght to have got The dodge at Thasa relerrbg to the Mahomedan achools rathe 
town writes ( p 34 )• •• There is scarcely a particle of science et nsefol knowledge taught, almoet the whole 
of the attention cf the pnpQs being directed to the leading of the Koran m Arabic and the formulas of the 
Unssafman religion -. The Judge at Snrat wnUe ( p 39 ) •• frith the Moohummndans almost all the chOd 
r en are Unght to repeat by rote senteocra of the Koran, bat it is only with the nch or higher ranks thst 
the education is thought of fVith the exception of those who study the law and qualify ihemselves for 
eapfe^eut under Government there are very lew others who can do more than read a little Persian, 
or rather perhaps I shonld aav, that can even do that*. 


Although the special schools Cot the 


of M.homcdan sch^ls in hi. distncL In the Bharwar d«tr,ct ( p 91 ) tha school, for the Muslun, I 
styled Persian and the highest attainment of tho «hoIara m thrae * Peisiaa Schools * 
read • Kurema etc Persian books. 


>s the ability to 
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toold hardly find any diCtrenca in the accent and fluency But all the aame they did apealc a kmd of 
T7n3a in their home* 

Had Urdu any place In the education of a Muslim boy at the time in this procmee t It U difficult to 
aniwer Ihu qucetion with any definiteness from the eridenco supplied in the reports HoweTcr we gire 
below the few references to Urd i or lltndootUaee or ftindoostans Ordoozaban ( p 7 ) oa it was then usu 
ally called T B Jems in his report referring to the Mahomedan literature in South Konkan writes (p 7) 

• They ( the Muslims ) hare few booVa in Penian and fewer still m Arabic but they bar© a grlfat rmety 
of tales and poetry translated from Persian iatol Hhidoosunee or originally composed in Hindooitanee “ 
Wielhersueh • Uindoostanee literature was studied in the Muslim schools ui the district cannot be said 
with certnjDtr Ajala T B Jems whUe recommeiidio^ Jree schools uadsr Goremtaeat p&troasge loe 
Muslims ot South Koukan tart t p 10 I that • InatracUoa In Hindooetance should be confined chiefly to 
towns of the Talookas and to siliab ichooft * Tbis points out to the use of Urdu or Bindoostanee in the 
Muslim elementarysehools in Sonih Konksn at least The Bhsrwsr report fp 85 pan states that 
there were five school* where Persian and Hindoostsnce were taught In the Boharas* College at Surat 
( p S'* ) which was a place ot higher Instmction < the scbolars are taught in classes by some Arabic work 
being explained in common Ifindoost* nee by the Mootsree These refereneet to the use of Bindooitanee 
in the elementary and higher institutions show thatBindoostanee or Urdu had a place m some of the 
Muslim schools although !t mar not he as prommentaa that giren to Persian in some respects 

Not only did the edneatien of the Muslim boy learning in the common Muslim schools require more 
time for its completion as eompared with that of the Utndoo boy, but it was also costlier The remnnera 
tlon of a Sfutlim teacher on the whole was far higher than that of a Bindoo one The report from the town 
of Thana ( p 34 ) sari that the Mosliru boys were reqnired to pay highly for their education in the sohools 
eielniitely meant for the Muslims The report from Ahtncdabad lily ( p 60 ) asys that in the Mahomedan 
schools of lower grade f Arabic was taught in the higher grade ) the usual payment by each pupj) j* half 
a rupee monthly, but from aome it u made aa high aa from two to ten rupees for the same period Besides 
the gifts to the teacher were also labstaotlal This was perhaps doe to the scarcity of teachers capacle of 
teaching Persian and Arabic The Khtndesb report ( p 61 ) says • It wj)l be necessary to make some ssp© 
rate proruiou for the Mahomedan portion of (ha commoalty, who when they study at all prefer the 
acquisition of Persian aud Arabic a knowledge of these languages bciug CHeotiai to an attainment of 
their literature, religion and the laws There are but few learned Mabomedans now id thjs Pioriaee 
( Khandesh ) and it may therefore be diScull to procure qualified masters * 

But the Muslim boy bring in (he midst of communities who did their daily trsnsaetioni in the lang 
uage other than hta owo mother tongue bad to acqu&e tbe ability to read and write that language if and 
when be took to arocatlons where such eequiremenU were cecesaary Be therefore did take advantage of 
the,eommon Bindoo schools ot the time and tearat along with Hindoo boys the language of the locality 
In aome places where the Moibm population was sparse and unable to mostcr auffieient number of boys fpr 
a school, the Muslim boy bad no altemaUTe but to Join a Hindoo school, if he was intent on haring any 
schooling 

In the district of South Konkau in the count takea in 1620 ( p 30 ) for erery Muslim boy learnmg in 
a Muslim sehoal, three learnt iu the common Hindoo school JnGojrath this muing of the Muslim and 
Hindoo echolara in tbe common aebools is more prominenUy stated In tbe reports ( pp 44 & 48 } 

In the district of Khsodeah lbs Beecso and the Karnatak the Muslim boys did attend the Hindoo 
schools, but not so prominently as in Konkao and Onjratb 

Let ns now try to giro an idea of the extent of education among the Musluns aa compared with the 
Bmdus, wherever figorcs giren help us to hare a comparatire new Tho report of 1823-S9 ( p 112 ) for 
South Konkan states that onl of 0721 scholars 1127 ware Muslim scholars The total population of the 
district is shown to be QCOOOO ( p 114 ) Thus it is seen that roughly there was one scholar pet 100 of the 
population as a whole Assuring that*|he Muslim populalioa of the district in those days was 7% f the 
same percentage today holds good for the Rstnagiri district ) it would come to about 42000 and the 
number of scholars recorded is 1127 Thus Uicre were 2 6 MusUm scholars for 100 Muslim population 
This great advantage over the Hindoo community laitH as a ic/ioh which the Muslims of South Eonkon 
hod m Ihoso days appears to be due among lother things to their willingneea to resort to tbe common 
elementary schools conducted Ly the Hindoos It was also due to the absence of the dragging force of 
caste complexes from which the Hindoo community greatly enSerod Moreover, tho Muslim community 
{oKonkan bad aea>laring and trading traditions from the past and the moss ottb^ community a* a tcAofe 
was perhaps aomewhat better oQ economically than ^e mass of the Hmdoo community 

Xn Ahmedabod city the hluslim scholars were 7% of tho total soholars ( pp 68 60 ) In the Ahmedsbad 
distnct ( eiciudlng tho city ) they were 2 per cent In she Burst town ( p 36 ) it is reported that the 
proportion ot boys attending out of total boys was 1 out of 10 for Muslims and 1 out of 4 for Hindoos The 
percentage of attending scholars to the total boys of school age os given for Ehandesh ( pp 70-73 } was 12 
for Muslims and 8 for non Muslims In the city of Abmsdnagar ( p 76 } the Muslim scholars formed 16% of 
the total scholars In Bbarwar the Muslim sebolsrs were about 3 per cent of the total soholars although 
the Muslim population was about 7% of the total population ( p 66 ) The general impression created by 
looking Into tbe avaliable figures !s that tbe Muslims of Khandesh the Deccan and the Karnatak did not 
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ntage o! th® common Hmdu seboob as their brothers in KcnLan and hence they were not 
able to command that advance m education which the Eonhan Muslims showed 

T B Jervis gives mterestmg information aboot the * Syitem of ITshometan education ’ as it was m 
vogue in the schools m Sonth Konkan ( p 5 ) 

In the Mahometan Scboob, they go through the ceremony of reading the Bismdlah for a dav or two, 
they then proceed to the letters and their combinations whwh half accomplished they atonce go to the 
Chapters of the Komn on praise and prayer and rest of that Book after it after this they take any book 
that may f*U in their way, but the books they read ore chiefly religions books for writing they have 
generally badly written copies, which in some few schoob thov copy after the Hindoo method ( see para 9 
bn pp 4 & 5 ) but almcat invariably copy after the European method with this difference only, that 
they write on boaida with a vihrto or W’l’ahpoiaoid. prepared wrth ohAlk ot paint They eit in tUsaea 
sometimes which appears to originate not m any attempt at order, but to distinguish boys more 
advanced from others less so, that their instniction may be paid for at a higher rate The teacher usually 
teaches every child as in English hut it sometimes happens nevertheless in large schoob, that a boy very 
much advanced beyond bia companions asaisla bn Teacher For writing they copy extracts of the 
Koran 

There were higher scboob of learning among the Mahomedans as among the Hindoos where Arabic was 
the mam subject of study as also Persian Higher branches of knowledge were studied in these schoob 
T B Jervia speaking of * General Science ' makes a fanny remark ( pp 7-S ) *' As for the Mahometans 
they are generally of opinion that the fields of Science are at! within the comprehension of the Koran and 
the least reaemhlsnce to it « certainly not to bo found in any works m this country " 

One remarkable Mnalun institution for higher learning existed at Snrat ( p 39 ) It was a College for 
Boharaa The College was maintarned from private funds at an annual costof about Rs 32000 Arabic was 
the laugnags taught and the number of Bohara adbolats * among whom are several grown up persons ' nnm 
bered 1.25 The scholais came from all parts of India It wss, no doubt an object ofpnde not only for 
the Bobaras but for all the people of 'Western India 

05 / Education of the Parsee Community 


It u only in the report on the City of Snrat that we come across dehstis information about the 
Farsees { pag^* 33-41 ) The followmg information may be noted 

( 1 ) “ The Paraees’ generally send their children to the Bindooo scboob hot as with them ( Hindoos ) 
education with the greater part is thrown aside iminediatety that the boy attains as age to be of any use by 
hu labour— there is however amongst the Pateees comparatively a greater number that can wnte though 
most nnintelligently than amongst the other classes * 


This last remark recorded 120 years ago when the Parsecs were not an advanced community to the 
extent they are to-day { see the remuk about early withdrawal of children ) is very significant The snbse 
quent progress of the community to a pitch of economical and intellectual advancement which places the 
community as one of the moat advanced ( perhaps the moet advanced ) communities of India, shows that a 
wider spread of modest mesanrs of education amongst many u more condncive to the subsequent advance- 
ment o£ a community than a fuller measure of that comodity given to a few The Patsees were found 
most ItltraU Indian conununlty according to the Sural Judge in 1821 it is the most literate Indian com 
mumty today The parties who quarrel over the question of • quality ' vs • quantity ’ m the early educa- 
tion of a people, may well learn a useful lesson from this record of the Farsees written ISO years ago. 


( 2 ) The Paraeea got their general education wHh the Hindoo boya in the common schoob but for 
• instruction in the ceremonies and forma of religion ' they had separate aehoob which in the town of Surat 
were U in number with S5S SchoUr" (p 38 J Ooe of tho eleven schoob had 13o scholars ( p 39) 


( 3 ) It should be noted that lu the atatabeal tables for the Abmedabad district and town amona the 
comounitiea which sent their children toaehool, there b no mention of the Parsee community ’ Possibly 
few had eptead to tha^ district In the report from the Broach town ( p 44 ) the Jndee ways 

Andarooa among the Parsecs are abo competent teachers -along With the Brahmins who were "’•moat ^ 

.0Wfortb.Ma.ta. IoSoolhbook.o ai.to.l fa 1820 m »b. 
U.l.uiTM<>ol.lb.faw.r.fkrMP„„bo,,,|.oOid„, , 23 3,. ^ ' 

„„..k.r^.t,j.«Ifa l2 Eot U,„,„,.ffi.,„„„u„E.p„,talo .Unp ffa, ..mmao.lj. .tag -Ilk 
oth.r. -hta ckUdta M oot g, 1. .oh«,i, „ fa, -rffakoJ 
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( 16 ) Educauon of tht Depressed Classes. 
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•bl9 ) classes had no seeess to ecboolinj The/ were, a* » mJe, not alloiFed to attend tbo mdigenous school# 
vbateTer might be the caste cr creed of the teacher Tradit on held them back with an iron hand, allowing 
no exception under any orcnmstancea whaterer In thn prohibition all castes joined hands and the 
Brahmin was only one of them 

We shall now refer to the very few obaerrations from reports which pertsm to this queatjoa Tor the 
South Konkan ^District, T B Jems has given alalietica of echolara for the whole district m nine very 
elaborate tables for the nine Talookoa Nut a single scholar from tbeMabars and Chsmbhars, the mam 
body of the depressed classes from Konkan, is found to be lo the schools of the time, although out of a 
reported number of 1.10 ICO boya of 1-lS yearaof age, nearfy 13 000 belonged to these two communities 
( p 31 ) So also in those tables where castes of scholars attending are enumerated ( p CO foe Ahmedabad 
Biatrict.pp 71 72 for Kbandesh and for Dharworp 02) no instance of a depressed class ( scheduled class 
as they are nijw called f scholar attending school seems to have been recorded An enthusiast may how 
ever scrutmise the numerous castes which are enumerated and convince himself of the truth or otherwise 
of this statement 

The Collector of Snrat in his report ( p 37 ) aaya •• Among the boys at school are to be found oceasi 
onally the children of all classes coolies Bajpoots, etc except DAoonas who never send their children to 
school ' Is * Dbooria depressed class | 

The Kaira Collector reports ( p 4(1 ) " All castes hut f&s lotaast attend the sohool promissuouslj^’ , does 
the • t/ie lowest ’ refer to the deprassd class 1 

The report from Tliana town Is very interesting in this connection although the information sipplied 
therein does not refdt to the indigenous schools but to Government and Missionary schools which existed m 
that town in 1824 

In the town of Tbana there was a school entirely run at Qovernroent cost at which " all castes are 
permitted to atleod except Msnoaros ( * ) and Parwanea ( Mabars f ) " Of one of the two ' charitable * 
schools run by the American Missionanoa it is said ” The Pnrwaries ( Mahers t ) sw outside of the school 
room in the verandliah '' Even the great mMsiooariee in those days dared not break the tridit on of sot 
allowing these classes to sit inside the lehool room along with other boye MtjorSyke* visited the two 
Government schools IQ the city of Ahmtdoagar ( 1826 or so 1 and be observed (p 118) * Low Cists There 
were not nsy low cast children la the eeboole, attboogh I am not aware of attendsnee being lutfcdioted " 

The Tbana Judge a report farther obserres in regard to the situation of a tehoolmastor under Govern* 
ment patronage ( p 6) that the situation of a schoolmaster should be an employment open to any one 
and every one tieept the low eael From the same ofBcer ( The Judge at Thana ) comes a suggestion to 
eetabl sh a eebcol or two for these classes at Government expemie { p 33 } * But it strikes me tbit a eohool 
( if sot two I for tha education of children of the lower castes if supported at the expense of, and counts* 
Danced by Government might be introduced with great advanisge to tbe children of those inhabitants of 
the place, who at present from prejudice and custom are excluded from the means of obtaining knowledge 
and not allowed to frequent those achoole where native boye of higher cestea are m tbe habit of gaining 
instructions" Whether the above mentioned * lower castes ’ are to be taken as the depressed 
( untouchable } classes only or they are tneaot to iDcInde some other castes also, cannot be said with 
certamly The surmise is that they mean the depressed cloeses only . 

There was, however, one bnght spot which ludtceted hope far these oTsssea In (ho Judges' report of 
1820 ( p 112 ) it IS meotioned that m the South Konkan Pistrict among the C721 scholars attend og 
sahov.U in the district, there were lAree Maiars But these three obviously belonged to one or more of 
the new eshools ' at Bankote and Humee ( Harnai ) under tbe management of Missionaries'. " 


(17) The Hindoo Schools of ( Higher ) Learning 

The Hindoo Schools of Learning in Western India were { or even today they are ) called Paliashala* 
Tn Bengal a Pathashala is a school for elementary iftstruction and a Tel is one for higher learning This 
difference in Che terminology is worth aoting to avoid confuaioo tn coapariog notes with Jloogal * 

Hindoo Higher Learnmg in Literature or Science wae taught through tbe medium of Sanskrit and both 
the teachers and the scholars entirely belonged to the Brahmin community Although (be Shastrse i Laws 
of Conduct ) fully allowed the Kehatriya ( warrior elaes, such oa the Marathas in Maharashtra ) end tbe 
Vaishya (the trading castes such as Warns and Banias) to share tn such higher learning these two bonimu* 
nitiea bad gradually lost interest in the actual study of higher learning perhaps because they were too 
busy with their own professions and the Brahmins tbo field of higher learning solely confined to them* 
selves Thus at the time of the Reports ( 1S24 ) and even long before that, tbe schools of higher learnmg 
and that learning itself were found to be the monopoly of the Brahnjms The common elementary {cbools 
of the Hindoos were theoretically open to all castes except the ‘ nntonchablea ' But (bo schools of higher 

"Raporl onRia SUU oi Edueatioa la Beegs) ( 1B3S 1633) hr WlHiera Aden (•dll«HbrA-N Beni 1941) CelcuUe 

OalTenltf, It e nine ei Iniarsietion perlelolng to Indlgenoas eeheel^ both elemenUrr end higher 



le»niifi!r were open to Brahmins only, especially thoao where the Vedas and allied • religions » sabJeoU were 
pursued Ahhcrngh the Iteporla do nnt show any trano ot a ‘ non B'^hmla * stn lying any hrimh of higher 
leamme for which the medium was inrarlably Sanskrit, there might hare been, pefhapo “ few cases ^ 
hiohW placed • non Brahmins ' (rota the two slater communilies - tho Kshatriya and V aisbya - who might 
hare Uken to the study of 6e»M Ullrti to a degree Bot it mnst be sdmitted that this is only a gneas, 
no proof for this being available in the reports 

Higher laming, through the medium of Sanskrit, fras pursued through two agencies Ptr»\ a regular 
school or a plaee ol mslniction ( a Pathssliflla ) eonlocted ty some Brshmm wpll vf 1 in wia or mote 
branches of learning lecond, what may ho called • private tnition * Some well lo-dn person engvgeJ 
tho services of a learned man to Itaeh bw aon ct acm» and a few neighbwuing Ixiys or reUtiree The former 
were uaiiany/reeioatituliona where tho mstmction was ffraltt. Jn the Utter agency the tutor was paid 
for by the employer The formet mode was Iho common one, the latter not so 

The custom of imparting higher learning jrmfiJ. was of very sncient ong n among the Hindoos and 
even today if we meet with a purelv indigenous centre ol higher learning (these aro very nro now-»- 
days ) wc shall find the same spirit of graluitons teaching prevailing there Such fs tho force of tradition 
among a tradition-loving people. 

T B Jervis tn hia report on the South Konkan district alludes to (hiS custom ( p. 0 ) with a noto of 
surprise and unfoitusately fads to understand tho spirit ol the custom 

• Bespeeling native science, I beg to report to Government a cunous bot important circumstance 
enminnn cated to me by n learnt Sliastreo when speaking of nstivo College at Poona, that it is altoge 
ther against the spiiit of the Sliastur end completely m oppoe tion to the praetfeo of tho Bmhmins, U 
tmjiart ih* inoicMgt Ihty a yune Ttcy do indeed communicate knowledge to home few, hot the 
greatest draw-hack to sueh lostruction Is that they ate forbidden to receive pay from tlieir pupils by the 
same law *. 

This statemeDt eecaa to suggest (hst a learned BrAhmin would be eotmuitilng a breach of the sacred 
law if be imparted h s knowledge to sooie one by accepting retnm If be tangbt many from whom he could 
not occept fees he would not be able to do' some other job for hts maintenanee, ther*fcre he cboe* to teach 
very lew at timea withoot fees and left hifflsclf free to eorn Its bread by same other means Tliii the 
custom of gratuitous Instruction came to be a drawback or biadranee in the wider spread of higher learaug, 
«a Jertia appears to soggat 

The true spir t of the sacred law 10 enjoining upon the learned to impart Instruction gra' « could be 
better understood by the following extract from the lUport o! the Collector ot Ahtnadoagar TVriltngon the 
same subject Ip 76 be says ’ The whole of the Seminaries in wbiiU the Vedas, Shartras and Astrology are 
studied see loppoted to be taught giofis, in obcdtenco to the tnjunetvon Uid down tn the 6^er«d Low Books 
of the Hindoos, which inculcate as one of the first duties of a learned man, that he should communicate 
his knowledge tojiis fellow creatures ” 


TVben the sacred Laws cnjoiued that the lamed mnat impsrt mstrnrtion grafie, at the same time they 
did impcse on society the sacred duty o( aupportmg such lenmed men by g tta ao that they might be kept 
free from the worry of earning ttieir hvelibood and Ihne devote their time and energy to teach pm is The 
instruction was to be gratuitoos b'Mvus) noons, who bwl not the mj-ins to pay, mgb^bs prevented from 
the acquisition of knowledge In fnrt tbo eoelety w«a eleo enjoined to help the atudenis under inalruetion aa 
well This arrangement, therefore which was made ly the Law Givert of the Hindoos was meant for 
facilitating tho spread of learning sod it could not in any way be the great drawback to each inetniction 
aa Jervis seime to aoggeat How the injuoetion of tbe laws actoally worked in practice is well Uloatrated 
ta the fullowicg axlcMt from the Bcoprt of the CoUoctov of Bbaudesh ( pp 6t C5 } 


• It 18 not usualier teachers of the Hindoo Sciences to require anything aa a matter of right, from 
their scholara they consider It • chariUblc wot to give ioalrwclion la such branches of knowledvo end in 
return trust to the eUtmos/mk>y gifts of tbe chantable. m well as ol their scholan, who. though not bound 
togive. alw8SsdomakesuchoSeringsa»theycan.audiltaM events in all cases, perform such menisl 
cScea in the family of the iMtmclor as Brahmins may perform The aeholara also who study the hishesl 

dcpntlmeit of Hndoo literal ire. are generally children of Uie poorer ohss ot Brahmins who the-nselves 

lire upon chanty To such .1 u no dwgrsce to beg and eemetimea therefore it is to be fo ind that tbe whole 

of the sludenU as well a.>lhe master live by doualione which by dally circuit of the town and o-cisional 
pCTCErmstions about the neighbouring country they may be able to scqmre • -The Colleetor styles thw 
eostom “ which 18 as it were interwoven wjth the feelings of the people ~ ■ - 


this ancient custom made sacred by the passage and practice of c 


Such was tbe mighty hold of 
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tued to support theso learned men with presenta a.nd gifts and partionUrlj with whet wu eommonl; eatled 
'Daxina * gift in cash) on various oooasions of religions ceremonies and festivals The well known 'Baxiaa* 
Fond of the Pcshwas which amoonlcd to several lakhs waa annually distributed among learned Brahmina 
who assembled at Poona every year In the year of the Report ( 1S24 ) this Caxina waa mnch reduced by 
the new Rnlers, keeping it to about33000 rnpecs tor annual distribution and a spirit of indifference tothe 
acqoisition of higher learning was jost spreading among the learned and their would be students It was 
to this low state of higher learning tbroughant the Province and particularly in the district of South 
Ennkan that Jervis refers when he writes ( p 7 ) “ It is ranch to be lamented however, that in proportion 
as the patronage oC the Pcehwa and all the Uin loo princees of Ualewahfell off the niimbir of those who 
understood the language < Sanskrit ) well hne aadly decreased The money whith the first Maratha Rulers 
applied to the Teward of eminent talent and indnslry ( meaning ‘ Daxina ' ) and which kepi op a spirit o! 
hope in those who were studying the language, was in later years withheld altogether, or most disgracefully 
perverted to the support of the minions of a profligate and anperstitoua Court In the hat Feshwa’s 
Government this was particularly the case, and the Brahmins of the present generation laien eolleelieely 
as a body, are ignorant in the extreme” . 

How (rt these temarks about the last Peshwa ate Jnstifiahle, it » not posaible for ns to sty 0/ie thing, 
however, hes come to our notice while looking into the unpublished documents relating to the ’Daxina* in 
the Boml ay Setretanat Among other metile ol the lecipient, ihe fstt that he conducted a school fox 
higher learning was kept in view and such a learned mao received a bigger amount of B-txina than one 
who might otherwise he equally learned The document referred to is to be found m fbe Bombay Secre- 
tariat I’errrdS O D Vol ^3afl82tfpp 13-tC) It is a letter dated 2nd November 1824 addressed to 
William Chaplin Feq from H D Robertson ( Commissioner T ) at Poona Tbo letter refers to an axtra 
amount of Ra 400 to he paid to one Shestree ‘ Wilnl Oopade * of Pandhsrpur and observes " This pay. 
ment can hardly be said to rank in that of Bakina but a compenaation in hen of a large grant which this 
person was wont to receive from the Faisbwa on account of hia eminent mentaand expense tn msIrueJtny 
etAelart nt PunJerpooie " 

This solitary deoumeot of 1824 clearly proves that in distributiog Bsxina among ths learned Brabmins, 
special eons deration was given (o the fact that the Shastree conceraed had to spend from h a own pocket 
la inslriii (iQg scholars It was a sort of grabt-inoid for higher learning from Provincial Revenues on 
modern lines 

At the time when the Reports were submitted, it spp**” in seme cases at lessl the leBohersof 
higher lesrning were not well off A Report from the town of Sangamoer in Ebaadeah says ( p 30 ) 

Even in the town of Sangamner the Teachers of the Vedas etc are obhged to work at som-tbii»g 
else for their bread and the coniequence is they neglect tbeir scholars ”, How far such distress was 
extant in other parts of the Province, it is not possible to gsnge 

It may be rdevent hero to point out that the old ties of religious eonria*t were losing their hold with 
the change of Rulers and it was just et this tune that the EJucntional Survey was made Jervis puls 
down this dnwn of new order iu the following words •• The Nabomedan power can ecarcely be said to have 
existed after the fall of Tipoo, and the Brabrainical influence has certainly declined with the late Pesbwa, 
Whatever restraints these particular Oovernmente might bare put upon tbeir suligects, it will bo admitted 

that they ceased to operate with their exiatenee, and It IS universal reproach to our Government that the 

influence of men of wealth and character, baa reared to be efBcocious in the preservation of order and 
.reliyiour o6s«nxiueea enjoined by eiistooi ox the written t»w 

Le* ns now look into the record of the extent of schools or centers of higher leirniug in the Province 
(bat existed at the time ( 1824 } 

Jervis has given ue A masterly account of the general sjratem of lower and higher education, their 
modes of operation, their acopea and varioua other aspect* { pp 4-8) But he does not give an Account 

of the number of seromariee for higher lesrning, nor of their echolars m South Konkan In fact were it not 
for bis general remarks on this subject, one would bo inclined to believe that they hardly existed in South 
Konkan He however lias some moat glowing wojda for the Brahmins of Konknn so far as their learning 
•ad Intelligence were concerned He says (p 7) • OJ nmdao Literature %n the BouA Cencan Wo come 
next to the consideration of the Literature omongat the Nativee at this Province ( Konkan ) The Hindooe 
have an immense variety of Sanskrit works from the Rigveda, the peculiar study of the Brahmins on the 

Western coast of India, end which lathe most difficult of »« the four grand divisions of sacred literature, 

through all the range of Sciences, Phflosopby, sod Crammer, to the easier and more entertaming works of 
poetry and fiotlon This country ( Konkan ) has been always famed for the eminent statesmen, expoun- 
dere of law, relligion and science, which it has furoisbed to all India It la probable that ot least n tenth 
port of the Brahmma who attam to manhood, visit Benares, and it is there that the most learned 
ShatlTeea acquue the rodimente ol Banakrit f N B tbara are shoot 250 houses of Coacan Brahmins at 
Benares and there are various schools in that eity for the iMtroclion of Hindoo w Sanskrit which are nnder 
Teachett of this country J" A commumty which had ouch » glorious pait and which even at the time of 
the report IS reported to be able to send one tenth ol Its adnllmaJe members to Benares for the study of 
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i.El,,. I«r»fe 5 ™t b.T., .t tl. t». ol Ih. trort. l..ob.r cl cento, c! llsbcr Iccnini! clU... 

e! the pithMhaU type or of dooMtjo jiatrocUoa. 

The a.,cu. neport. -c eccccJij ..icm .i».ith.«icoi. ci bighcc i'to>i”a « U'-c '«>«> Tbb 
acjcUblj d«. to Ibc Ucl lb.l Ibc nepoclcn did net tok. .Mice cl them. Bel the Ttopocl Icetb. T»»» 'I 
Bn^lc 33 )n..kc.mcnlIcnol“S>rctolP«cd,Uto>dJc«c..bc*ic. Ic.lmcllcn In Sccjeilt .cd lb. 
Uw. .cd lb. c.c.m.ni.. cl eel Bim TC nemb.t cl Ihto. PcoJIa I. .Utod .1 18. .nJ tbcp b... .bod e« 


IoKli»nd«»h75ontcf«itot*lori?0 ichtwlt were for fe«WnR tone of tbe b’gher dfparfinenl* of 
Hmdn Science ( p Cl ) whow nsialcr. • txt. t ou’hlftj * ( p C3 J The pforu-on eecm* to U r.tlif r ample 
MccBpwedtoll»«tofdereBnts-y«*tiluUoi» l-roa eUlietice giren on p? 70 71, it eppeere Ibet lie 
branebeeleemtco'nrrited'Ved.Sbatlr. J olbli, and V.yed' »at they eUlaed 311 Bralciin *.l.oUTe u 
egalnit 4‘'6 Brabmia e-holert under elemeoUry lae'ruclioa. 

In tbe city of Abmidnegar tbere vero lOeckoole* for tbe etody o! ibe Vedte, ShMlrw erd Arlrelogy* 
«eg»iaslJ3fcrU*r»UiJ In th“ d«ln-t there were 21 each echeoli m lit for llerelliL Tbe 

Collector keen tm beeisg fc coaple ot more cebooU fat \ edu end SbeeUu and 2 for llediclne ( p 7fi J. 


Tbe City of roona broke the reeofrlfo-iUahoadaace of ecbooU for blgberl*amlag And tba boot 

rerpra ng. fo* only eis years had elapsed Vince tbe Pwbwa’e iii’e came to an end In that city where for a 
eeslory tbe Uoate of the Prabwa tbe Brahmin Ruler of the country, bei! lU abode Out of a total cf 223 
•aboolain tbe exty, 164 were for •Veda, Ehattraa eod Scieoce* as agaicsl £3 e-hocU for e’emrntary fnatrot- 
tioa in Marathi ( FnJf*f «/ f »XI ? <?.» ) JSirange aa |t may appear, in the eery heart of the Maralba 
Goreraaent tbe teachers of the higher learning were paid de'ent salarKs and the Sbaitrio isjaction of 
' gratis * inslrnetioa aeems to hare been forgotten at toast la some of tbe a boo's. 

*' Children co'nmenee the stfijy cf the Vedas at eight years of og* If of moderate abflitles they 
voald require 12 years’ stedy, or if of poorebili* «s p-rhaps 22 years Tbs best (caeb-rs retti»« per moatb 
69 rupees, tbe sseood ba., 6^ tbstbinl, <9 rupees. Ooo mas’er can teach Un ebi drea at ooc« when 
they are a little way adran^eJ Teachers ot astronomy, phyt e or anatomy (medwiaol) teeeieing after 
tbe rate of Its 100, 75 or 50 ea-h per month, aeco'diQg t» their abilites The tesrbrrs of tbe Sbuten 
ace paid after the eame rate, and the e bsUrs require the etas tias to attain tbe proSelenry, vm., for 13 
to S3 years * ( EftJtnu o' iW2. f US*) 

Tbs pnctiee cf aeeeptiBgds~eQt stlanes tor tesehmg higher lesmlag la Sanskrit «ht‘h one bolioet 
fat tbe seminaries of the city of Poona Is quits la rontrist to that «bi b prerailed (a tbe city ef Abaadoa* 
gar where all such srhooU were taught gratis ( p 78 ) Tbe third city is which eueh s'hools or ceairt* are 
reported to oitst is tbe City ofSarat. But therels ooaoolioaol tbe feet whether tbe teachera of the 
higher leamleg did roeelre ealaries cr not. 


When tba Poona ( Ilindoo ) Collrgo w»s upend In 1621 by the Bomhsy Coremm*nt at an annual coat 
of about Its ISOOO (sppropnated from tbe Basina Fund of tbe Peshwas), tbs practico followed in Poona was 
adopted and the Frolessers appoioted were given esUnee as (ollowa *^be PrlaeipsIRs 100, Fire professors 
of Sbastors Its 60 p m each, ten assisUuts at Ita 20 p a. feb * { EftUw t>f IS22, p lSl ) 

The new Rnlers fallowed tbe caitom of payrag tbeee leerned Sbastceea oaths aeales shows ahore 
which were not m any way mere liberal than wbat their brothers bad already bewn accepting This was oo 
doubt contrary to the spfnt of the lojUDotioa of tbe Uisdoo Codee of conduct. One wonders bow tbw 
practice began. Perhaps the Shastrees el Poona were «o exceptionally learned that icbolars coming from 
diiUntparUoftbecountrygladypald them Ikess.,* presents ’ with greatest wiUingaeas without aay 
demand as il they were rolunlaty gifts and ool fees. Or perhaps tbe Shastrees at Poona wem $0 mneh 
accustomed to comforts and tbe good things of the world that they had no other altematire hot to 
demand high tees not minding the rule of gratis • loslroetion, for the time befog. Or the learnrd Teachers 

might hare received each decent remuBeratious from gdu or Domna In cash from some Sardars or rich 

men who lived in Poona not in small numbers. Wbstever may be the tmth a new era was d I 

Poona in the field of higher ( Hindoo ) odueitioa Any way tbe Brabmina in Konkan did 

Poona system as U shown by what Bspoo Ageshe ' told to T B Jervu ( p 9 ) iiae »— 

Oatsrfa the eity of Poona, in Ihs daUiet the system followed was more of ea^aiwu. . Pn«i„ • 

than of regular s bools, although tbe Utter were not wanlmg The following ijuouSn fmm ^ 

of tbe OoUeetor of Poona IS very interesting aa it describes what this **** Meper* 

* The sbeve ezlrBct u Utse irem M 
Indls CoBCkUBr IPubUa(im) ( Rsler 
tepert on tbe r*alB e( ediKsOon In the cilr 

bwewlth H not eraCeble The ebore quoted wanisrT ~Rr.irj ““‘k’ 

^b.*«po«!bIehi 1 i.»eHh,„ Caeplta, Report^ •» ^’•Heovnl sad hence - 

•heead. Ibereeder koeever shoidd reJ.r to this para « bSTm *”" ***“ t® *»• Incomplete at 

uBsparaeaBtJresoaiBesomie braaehaa atudisd and tome other polale 


mth..-.tocfed»c.Qontnthec.lrel PowTwSh ^ J .Si I”* 6e«a,. the oHoto.l 

i Hooterallabla The abore <juotsd eummarT d lh*l r..«m — k ^Ikar Reports which are printed 


worlh nottao 
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“Uanj noh men bir^ private Totore for teachiBg their bojs Sanaknt, Many of those eehoolmasters 
vko teach Sanscrit and instrnct their scholars in the learning and sciences recorded m that language, xvonld 
• With more propriety be termed private Tutors It u the custom for a rich man to hue a Tutor of this 
description, who usually resides with bim for tbe mstrnetion of bis sons but if they are not numerous 
enough, or they are all of them not of a proper ageor capacity for receiving the instruction of the precep 
tor, both for the sake of emulation and from motives of religious chanty, there are several intelligent 
youths of a poor neighbour e or friend s family invited to attend tbe daily course of lectures and instruction 
gratis, - several beads of families also occasionally club tbeir means to hire a good tutor for the common 
Instiuction of their sons In both of the above easea no aitanger boy » admitted without the express sane 
ticm of those who employed tbe Tutor ~ other inatrucloTa hold schools gratis - these are either men of rare 
ability and eminence in particular branches of learning, and m their ciroumstaoees above the necessity of 
taking a reward for their labours, or they are poor men of sleuder capacity and ability who are glad to 
trust to the gratitude of the scholars, who if they demanded a stipulated reward or salary wou]d perhaps 
prefer paying a little higher for the auparmtendence of a better teacher, or would not leam at all The 
great Sbastrees who teach gratuitionaly hold their echoola in their own houses Tbe poor ones where they 
can, in their own, or the bouse of the scholar they expected the greatest present from These explanations 
will account for tbe number of aebolars exhibited, in msoy cases, m the return, bearing so small a propor 
tioo to the number of schools It is remarkable that there are no teachers of Physio and Surgery " (p 84). 

TheS M Coimtr} reports do not supply uswithanr speeido loformation about numbers of schools 
or scholars under higher instruction However the following two quotations are interesting — 

* The Vaids, Shastura and Pooranas are not taught at any of these ( tbe schools enumerated ) schools, 
such knowledge being confined to Brahmins who are engaged aa private tutors or if the circumstances of 
parents do not allow it, they send their sons to serve some waidieka or other learned Brahmin whom return 
for such semoes gives them mstruetions tfMti* " ( P 85 ) 

'* It Is customary for youths to go and serve Pundits who understand tbe Sbasters and thus they learn 
from them Wealthy individuals engage private Tutors who are versed in Sbastirs at Rome and pay them 
anoally from 50 to 200 rupees proportioned to their abilities * ( p 57 ) 

What bas become of these great Shsstrees - these men of deep learning » Very few are now left who 
still cling to the old tradition of leamiug and teaebiag Anew order bas come over tbe Brahmin& The 
Uamiog IS now acquired on European tines and tbe idea of ' gratuitious ’ instruction hu altogether dis 
appeared from the scene in the ease of those who havo learned the Ssnskrit Lores on new lines Let us 
close this account ^ the Hindoo Schools of Learsiogaa they existed mahout 1834 by quoting an extract 
from Jem s report which gives clear indi alion of what tbe now generatioi^of Brahmins was about to do 
at tbe time of the report 10 order to adapt tU»ir life to the new conditions which were just coming into 
existence 


at ^ there are yet a few Brabm ns f in booth Konkin ) who on lerstand the most abstruse writings, 
but the great falling off in the condition of this class who used m some way or other to find a livelihood 
nnder the former ( Peshwa’s ) Govemmeol, but almost led to tbe total neglect of learning Its attention 
Ss now directed rather to agricnlturel pursuits and tbe petty offices under oor Government either m the 
Bevenne or Judiciallme. and for these occupations a very moderate stock of knowledge is considered 
requuite ”(p 7) 
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SECTION I 

KOxNKAN 

1 


Hxtract from Bombay Secretariate Records, G» D. Volume 63 of 1824, pages 427-436. 
No 13 of 1824. 


Geoeiftt Department 

To 


JA1I£S FARISH ESQTRE, Secretary to Government, Bousar 


Sir. 


1. In acksowleclgement of yonr Letters Koa 3G4 and IS71 of lS2i, reqairug particular information 
respecting the prectieabibty of inercaamg the somber of Village acbools, and generally on the education of 
the Nativo population, I have the honor to ocqaaiot you that Lieott Jerris kindly undertook to report 
on the Subject, bo baa already devoted much tune and attention to improving the System of education, 
and tbia leeraod a favourable opporteoity of companog and combining the ToluminouB {nformaiioa collected 
by himself with that contamed in the reporta from our Sir Ramavisdan I therefore gladly embraced hia 
offer and have now the pleasure to transmit hu Report 

2 Tho particular mtereet felt by Lieutt Jems in this cause has induo^d him to bestow great pams 
on the preparation of his Report, and bia account of the present stats of Native education, the particular 
detail of the system, method and course of lostmction both of Hmdoos and Uabrnnutans, with tbeir 
defects, the means of obviating the Utter, and of improving on tbeir economical and simple methods of 
teaching, by the introduction of emulation amongst the Scbolaia, of moral Lessons instead of aenseleas lists 
of Titles or Attributes, and of Improving tbeir faoulties. by rational instructions instead of merely filling 
their memories with long formulas, learned by note, without much reference to tbs meaning or application, 
are particularly intereatmg, and tho effects of those improvements ore in a fair way of being practically 
exemplified in the Native Society’# School at this station 

3 Tho plan mentioned in the 14th Paragraph for training osefnlteachers.seemsofthegreatestim- 
portance and appears particularly deserving of eocoaragemeot and assistance from Government, it may 
be viewed as the foundation on which improvement must rest, the want of a general spirit of enquiry, 
and the consequent difficulty of diflnsing the knowledge of improvments, preclude all hope of accomplishing 
our object, except by the alow operation of example, and tho superior progress of echolars under 
compeUnt Teachers, appear to me to afford the only prospectof wconmg Natives from their bigoted 
atiaehment to their own customs 


4 There is a great difference between Native & European feeling, which must materially infiuence the 
effect produced by any measures for the encouragement of education, that may be adopted by Government. 
In Europe, people are lowered in their own eetimalion, and that of Society, by receiving assistance from 
charitable establishments, men’s feelings revolt from the ideas of dependence many shape, they feel a 
pndo m providing entirely for themselves , but m Uiis country tho unmumties attached to the privileged 
Casts, have given a different direction to Public feeling and exemptions of every description are regarded 
ae pn’velegcB Instead therefore of feeling lowered by receiving charity, a Bramhin would be apt to view 
tho gratuitous instruction of inferior oasts with jeoloosy, as an infringement of his pnveleges if himself 
required to pay 


e This circmnsUnco will be a coneiderable obstacle to aU plans for mtroducmg different rates for 
noh or poor Scholars . one case is mentioned by Mr Jervis in the 29lh Paragraph of a [school breaking up 
entirely m consequence of such a proposition, tt wiU. therefore, be necessary to avoid all distmctions in 
whatever may be attempted and I concur m the opmion expressed by Lieutt Jems m the 28th Para 
graph that it would be preferable for Government to esUblish free Schools and leave the present ones 
entirely to themselves, and except in cases of applications from themselves. 1 do not see oven how we 
could supply thein with books, but such is the easy tolerant spirit of Hindooism. that the smallest 
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temptation B«oa iumdcnt to induce them to um even onr religions boolu for their children, «> long u 
the act I* left perfectly roluntary , if therefore good bools could b« prorided u cheaply m their prweot 
eiptdlcnts for teaching, 1 think they would o»e them wilhont mneh regard to any other consideration, ^ 

C. The plan proposed by Lieutt Jcrrli aeems In tnrj rwpeet belter than any other I could hope 
tosnggeat; the only question appears to b« the extent to whleb Coremment might be inclined to carry 
the eieprunent, sbee there Is so little prospect of dcnving any assistance from other aonree* 

7 Considerable difSculty would be expenenced at first inprocnnng competent Teschert, and it 
•cemsdonUful haw fat the fall benefita of the plan conld be leaUted, by the employment of persons not 
properly qualified, there might even be considerable risk of bnagbg discredit on the whole System I 
would therefore, for the present luggest. that If Goremmeat shonld determine to adopt the proposition. 
Its introduction be coDfined to such a number ol Geboota as the Snpermtendenl rosy be able to prorlds 
witb well qualified Masters 

8 It w probable also that thu will afford the beat eecurily against tie prejudicial bfluence antKl- 
pated Ly Lieutt Jems In the answer to the Clh query from Cosemment, for whether the receipt of any 
allowance for instruction forms an avowed pari ol the Teachers' Salary or not, it b probable that wealthy 
Kstires WiU always find means of acquiring iofiuenee, where their own children are coneerneed ; audit 
must be by convincing their minds of lie superior adraoUges of the scheme of instruction now proposed, 
that we can alone hope to ensure its general adoption. 


9 The allowances to Temples, and for religious Serriers are very nnmerons, but generally of such 
small amount, that nothing could tinder any circumstaueea be derived from them, to assist io defraying the 
erpenco ofcduealion those mentioned by Llontt Jervis are the only ones of sny coiiS“qnenee, and the 
only portions of those that could be eppropnated to this object, have already become parts of the l*ubbe 
Itevenne It therefore appears a matter of indillereoce whether they bo epplled to the purposea of eduea* 
tloB, or a enccial Grant be made from the Goveenmeal Treasury direct, except that by the Islfer means 
Governmeut, would enjoy the undivided credit which ttight sol exelojively the case in the former. 

10 The preparation of the statements has been found so tedious that the Jleport is forwarded with- 
out, and they shall follow as loon as they can be got ready. 


SOUrHERN KONKUN 

Collectors Office 
14th Scptembec 1824. 


1 have the honor to he 
Sir, 

Tour molt ohedteni imwat, 
( Sijntd} Jeha. A. Daelep. 
ColUctor. 
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Exract from Bombay Secretariate Records, G. D Volome 63 oF 1824, pages 437-502 

Letter from Lientt TB Jervis, employed on a statutics] surrey S C. dated the 8th Geptember 1824. 
reporting on the state end system of educatiou in Indw ) 


Report on the stale end system of EducalKm m India, md of the mrat effeetnal means to obviate their 
detecte. from which itis interred thataprudeatmteriercneelw the gcncal improvement imd extension 
of instruction on the part of Government, would be not only the wiswt plan ol securing the affection of 
the people, but m the highest degree mstrumentel to the permanency of our authority, and the iaterwU of 
every class of the community To the report is subjoined a reply to the Government Circular, dated KHh 
March 1824, as re«pects the Soulbeiii Concan ZiUah 

I p,cro,,d J .,1 Wj, n, ».a a,, zm. mc/o. 

r n 'T * f ’ •” >» '“'■Irf to tom»h Ih. Hcmbl. th. Goreraor u 

Ctoihca lb, ,ut, rt „ a,„ Pmu,,,. „d in rfdm. U.,„ U 

* T” j’; ,1 ® conn-itod ,„|h ,t. tb.t t„ „ „„ otanuto “ b«n 

.. ..... ki.t, *1... • general trsn- 


aceompl^ment of these interesting and benevolent objecU. which in this Um^ot 
quality so deservedly engage the counsels of Government. 
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chtei defects therein are to ho attributed, to this I ahall aabjom a brief eketch of the decline and preseQt 
condition of thoir Literature, and Science, when I ehall Iw prepared by the zsoBt satisfactory arguments, 
derived from hence, and from the statements which are prodneed in reply to the queries as respects this 
particnlar Province, to prove tho necessity and importance of the fostermg care and liberality of Govern- 
ment, to revive, to improvo and to extend the blessings of a good education to all classes of its subjects. 

3 Stale C‘J NaUve EdveaUon The highest attainments pf the natives, convince ns that the state 
of their education is, and has been, for very many years, of the humblest description That it has been 
at a more remote period, equal if not m many respects Bttperior, to that of European Societies, we have 
the testimony of laws, institutions, writings and works of ecteoee and art, to establish beyond dispute 

4 System of Native Education The prevailing system of education, by the concurrent testimony 
of early and hte writers, u intrinsically the tame as m all former times , and although it is admitted to 
possess many peculiar marks of originality and excellence, it has some smgularly lamentable defects, whioh 
without the salutary encouragement of a libera! Government render it inadequate for every thing beyond 
the mere daily routine of mlgarlifo Under present cinumstsnccs, a scanty knowledge of the first 
rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetio, is accessible at a cheap rate to tho poorest classes of the 
community, hut morality, tho exercise of teason, the sharpening and enlarging the faculties of tho mmd, 
are never so much as thought of, so that ns long as mens* minds are entertained with the hopes of prefer 
ment or encouragement, for the readier nso of their teaaonmg faculties, the display of greater cunnmg, 
or the propounding and cxplaming of the sacred laws and literature of their country, so Jong may we 
expect to find the scanty pittance of knowledge attained through this sjrstem, turned to the best account 
but so soon as that encouragement or stimutos shall cease, or shall give way before other causes, or be 
withdrawn by a warlike or an oppressive prince, then indeed, may we reasonably pronounce a fair and 
perfect opinion on its merits, for it is then only, that its results are divested of the adscititious effects, 
naually confounded with them, which originate m fact, cither in a brighter genius, more intense and 
continued etudy, or better acqcauitance with the world We in fine ascribe to the system of education 
what IS properly referable to causes, totally unconnected with it An intimate acquaintance with the 
natives, will satisfy any one, that the above reasoning is substantially correct. There are a very few men, 
who oro even moderately learned, and of thoee few, it will be as clearly perceived, that their scqniremente 
are the fruits, not of tho peenhar system of education, within common reach but of greater geuus, or 
far more intense application, than u within the means of the mass of the people yet how wide^ different, 
u tho stato of things in Europe, where many are learned, and few are comparatively ignorant, of the 
aoquirementJ necessary to their condition m life I rest perroaded therefore that every person who con- 
siders the Native System, attentively and impartially, will consider it not only defective, but m many 
respects pemioions 

5 State of eduealton tehy in former times more favoutahlt In tbs earliest periods of History, 
the Hindoo and Mogul rnnees, are found to have honored and rewarded men of learning and 
Science , as highly as tho sovereigns of Europe, oome indeed through fear, ( for Poets and 
Philoeophere, not unfrequently raised the humblest, or debased the highest characters ) others 
through ostentation, but most, from a deep scdbo of religious feeling, since the greater part of the 
Hindoo and Mooeulman wntmgs, advert to, are connected with, or treat on religious matters To the time 
of Akbar all literature In India was on the advance, and in hi* reign, we find the first dawn of that traely 
enlightened principle of religious toleration * whicl^os it accompanied the promotion of learning and 
Science, was when lest sight of by Auruogxeeb, tho source of all that anarchy, and ignorance which has 
veiled his reign and the annals of his successors. In infamy and ohacurity It was about this penod, when 
every thing interesting and valuable, had been translated or incorparated into the Persian and Arabic 


1 Tbs tolersllon cJ Akbsr. end hi* curto.Hr to loserilosls lbs tsllotoo* least* of olhsr ntllon* have ezpoisd him lo 
thecbafUselhereiTsmonoit the MahoowedsB* tnosnsral In o colleciloo ofW* J*«*r* publl.hed by hi. teamed rolnl 
r Ab aat fuzl 


1 eddrened loth# Kino €>f Portogal in which be 


oropeniltY of meallnd, lo adopt the rellglou. prinolplse of their lelbere and Ibo.e eaonfl.t whom they hareb. 
up, without esidenee or Inra.Ilcatlon he otow* hi. own fdoerore end profit. In oonysr^ng wllh the learned i 
dllferent per*ua»loni and deitr*. lhat .omo per.OB of that eherecler conrOT*—' «" » = 
may be *ent to him He also reque»U Iran.lalion* of tbs Aeorealy bool* the 
DihsTf of general atllllT , 

InaeodsoHnstruellone tpeclflcallr sddre.Md lo thsofllcsrsolhle empire Hlndlhetwo foIlowlBg psi.sg-* - 

“ Do not molest mankind on eeooont of their religteue principle H In the affairs of this world which ere fren- 
ellory and perisheWe a prudent mnn is guided by e regard lo hi. interest sItU less In .plrltual conceme. which are star 
net whilst he rslein* hi* sense. wlU he adopt what I. pemiefooe Utrulhbe onhl. .Ida do not oppose If end moU.l him 
but lilt bo with you andbefromwanlctundeTelandlng rireutd hoes Imbibed orroneou. noUon. Ignorance le hi. meledy, 
aBdhel.toboeon.IderedenobloctolTOurcompa.rtonendamWoiiea not of mol.sIsUon and .orarlly Keep on good 

term, wllh the upright end ylrtuou* ol eU persuatlone " 


Tho bert adoreUon whlchman in thlt world can poylO We maker 1. doty to administer the affair* otbis crea. 
iuree dl.carding passion end effeetlon and without dlsKnetfcm ol Uend or fore, relsHon or str.nger- 
Hote by Lord Teignmoulh In Sir WmJone . life 
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voiki, from tho Sungslcnt, oad TernscnUr duIecU ia lodia. Hint the le&raed began to direct their atteotloa 
to tho'etndy of European literature, and an Arable trawlation of the worka of the Immortal Newton, by 
Tafojsool Hooeem Khan, and a troMlalloa loloSnngskrit, ofeeTcral Foropoaa work* executed under the 
orders of Jyslog, Rajah of Ambhcer, particoUrly of Eoclid s ElcmenU, with the Ireatuea on plane and 
■phencal Trigonometry; and Napier'a conalmetfon and om of I/)ganthms, which are annexed to Conns or 
Commandiaes edition, these, were happy prelodes of a new and Important era In the literature of India. 
Theio were xnortOTer, other works on Medical fieienee, translated Into Persian, as well as a part of the 
sacred Scriptures, and perhaps there may hare been some translations, which are atlll unknown to os but 
the execution of these difficult undertakings, which I hare alwre noticed. Is sulficlent to satbfy crery one, 

that with a contmnation of patronage ainder a juat and liberal CoTcmment the state of education would 

hare been far different from what we now find It. 


6 Conres o/ »A« pres'aJ vnfavtmnblt sTofs of edaeaUot traced —The first decline of the {Mogul 
Power, is traced from the reign of Aorangxeeb, who cleared his way to the throne, by the 
deposition and impnsooment of his father, and iLo diatniction of hU three hrDthcrs,Trith sue of their 
ions The wars and dissensions which had their origin In the family fends the bigotry, or the ambition 
of this prince, so completely aabrerted erery principle o! just Ooreramenl. that wo shall not be 
be under any difGcolly, In assigning the decay of litcraluro. to the tame period » The brahmins who for 
ages had. been content to etudy and comment on their aacred writings In the peaccfill retreats of domestio 
life, abstracted from erery care of politics, and pubho affairs no looncr obserted the changes, which were 
gradually springing up from these dissensions, than they emerged from their sohtude, and eagerly embraced 
the eemce of cither party, as they were led to expect the promotion of their mlcresfcs, to power, to wealth, 
or to aorereignty From hence, Uio most learned of this class dale all their misfonuoei, from this period, 
superstition and ignorance, taking place of a humble but general aeijuaiolauee with their rehgiona tenets, 
and duties the study of their sacred writings was gradually more and more neglected, and, is now but HI 
understood, by the Chief of th<Me few, who undertake to expound their meaning No writers of aoy note, 
hsre appesred since that time, and without the care and encouragement of the Jlntuh Goreraoent. a lew 
years would hare thrown an unpenetrable shade orer the most rsluable productions of Jliodoo learning 

^ Sgittmt of itahoncian ani Hindoo Edaea'ion dtsenbed Present sytUn o' tiemrniary tnrintciuns 
amongst (As Btndoos The system of instructien as practised by the Hindoos,* differs matarialiy from 
that in use among Mahometans I shall brlefiy dncribe both systems In the Hindoo Schools, tbes'holan 
assist the Teacher in the Instruction of th«e chlldrea who are lees adraneed and who for this reason are 
aomettmes— paired off to ensure a greater facility of coumunlcatioo, but for the most part they ait without 
order, or distinction Into classes and lesre their work when called for to assist or ustreet their young 
companions, thereby oecasiooiog much confuciOD and tundraoce to others 

8 Gencraf pnnetpltc and method The teacher or one of the boys more odranced writes out the letters 
dr other lesson, on a Board corered with sand, or brick dost, he thro consigns the iekbueo or pencil to ha 
pupil, who traces the form of the letters, iu succession, and repeats after hU instructor, the rarjous sounds 
and powers of each comhinatioo Haring repeated bb leason twice, or three tunas after ha instructor he 
18 left to himself, and proceeds fn the same method, till be b a perfect master of ha task Ue then rubs 
out the teacher's lessou, and writes it himself, and continues to do so, till be has fixed the form as well as 
the powers of the sercral charretera in hb memory, 

9 Covrte of lnslrva>on A month, or eren two are usually deroted to the ceremony of tracing the 

letters, ShreeGuneahayotii]mnhu,atterthis,cometlielett«reottheaIphabet and the baraknree or twelre 

comhmations of eonsousnls with rowels mod the figures whieh are learnt as far as 100 : certam small portions 
being wntten, and their powers learnt from the instructor td! all are thoroughly acquired They then proceed 
to Moltiphoalion Table called Lekbe, as tar as 10 tunes 20. after which they write down and commit to 
memory rsrious— tables called Paokee, Neemukre, PsoneVee, Suwakee. Deerkee. Ureechkee which 
multiples of Iractjcmal parts by mt^ers and Ustly tables ol money, weights and measures TLesw 
wdiments, haring been thoro ighly a quired the chUdren are said to hare got through the Doolukshur or 
dust writing, and they proceed to writing on paper, to reading, and arithmetic For writbg they hare’ six 


1 The best aoUiortlr ■ can edduce ter source ot oH tbu« Inublar 
adjntrrbto leltsr eddretiod br th» H«lah letwcot 3l»o to Aarotioxssb and which war 
RousolorhUlrlendMr Ormo- eeOrme* Huioricat FragmoBt i»o«2S3 
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copies, &11 of irhich t!ie complimentary Titles of Pnaces, and mea of ruik,<— affixed to letters, orders 
eto, and with the exception of the first in the eui^ined list, * are altogether useless to nine tenths of the 
children, who reoeire edncation The first howerer in that list, is most commonly giren to the Children of 
erery class They are osaally written out by the beat writer m the Village either for money, or as an act 
of chanty, and kindness In the first instance the eefaolan have them written ontrof them by their in* 
stmctor and it is usual for them, to trace the form of the letters for some time with a plam wooden pencil. 
They then go orar the letters repeatedly, till the paper is almost perfectly black, and after one or two 
months they get a new piece of paper, and begin again. At first they wnte very large, and get to smaller 
hand by slow degrees They never alternate their Btndiesbnt wnte on paper in the morning, and in the 
evening either write or leam anthmetio on their sand boards In anthmetio they proceed through the 
simple rules of addition, and subtraction called Wujabakee benj Multiplication and Division, called 
Goonakar Bagskar, the last of each serving to prove the former and after this, they leam the application 
of these mlea to money weights and measures. Occasionally a better sort of instructor wiU teach them a 
few questions in simple interest, and in the mie of three, and in Goozerat this is common the Mharattas 
however never seem to have aspired to such an extent of knowledge For reading they are but ill supplied 
with means, each by bringing whatever old papers, hu parents may have pnt into his bands, and getting 
through them, as well as he is able These are usually found to bo copies of letters of the Peshvrah, lus 
Mamlntdata or their inferior agents, or perhaps village accounts, or Caob, and now and then, a tale or 
romance finds its way to the school but ts only of service to the Owner 


10 Before the Children are dismissed in the evening, they all stand up m a posture of reverence, and 
go through the Purwuttees, which is to repeat all the Doolnksbur or Elements of their mstniction, and 
wind up the ceremony Ijy singmg a Prayer or rather a song, which w so difficult of comprehension, being 
nearly two thirds Sungsknt that it would bo wholly useless however replete it might be with good sense,- 
a reeommendation however, which it does not appear to possess As to every thmg else, that respects the 
education of the Hindoos generally, I eball menUon them, after I have described the Mahometan system, 
which IS m these respects, similar to the Hindoos 


11 Sy9ttm ofiht ^lahorMlan education In the Mahometan schools, they go through the ceremony of 
reading the Bumdlah for a day or two. they then proceed to the letters, and their combinations, which 
hallaceomplehedtheyatoncegototheCh4pte»oftheL.oranoD Praise and Prayer, and rest of that 
Book alter it after this they take any book that may fall in tbeir way, but the Books they read ere 
chiefly religious books For writing they have generally badly written Copies, which in some few sehools 
they copy after the Hindoo method, but almost invariably copy after the European method with this 
dJTercnceonly. that Uey write on boards, with a whit© or blnab ground, prepared with chalk or paint. 

They sit in classes sometimes, which appears to onginste, not in any attempt at order, hut to distinguiih 
bova more advanced, from others less so that their inelruellon may be paid for at a higher rate The 

teacher usually teaches every chDd as in English bnt It eomctimes happens nevertheless in large schools. 

that a boy very much advanced beyond hia companions assists hu Teacher For writmg they copy 
extracts of the Koran I cannot omit with propnety to observe bow much it were to be wished that even 
the eourso of instruction prescribed in the Ayeen Akbery • had been attended to It would have gone a 
great way to the removal of the general ignorance which now proyaila among Mahometans 


I" MaUm affecting tciH Hindoo and Mahometan tehooU Having stated the particulars in which the 
Hindoo and Moosulmans differ as respects thp eystem of teachmg, it may be observed that m other points, 
they Ecnerally agree Their hours of etfcBdanco at schools or any places of instruction are irregular , 
their holidays exceedingly numerous, and the occasions for absence and neglect of study extremely dis 
nroportionato to those in European school. It is worthy of observation that the Hindoos and Mahometans 
of this aide of India have gradually lost from various causes all the more peculiar characteristics of their 
diatmct onmn and faith . and m many parts of India resemble each other, not only in many habits of life, 
but even in their religious practices It will b© allowed at least that effiminacy a want of foresight pro 
dence and more especially a too great fondness and indulgence of their Children are fadings common to 
both people This last as it la one of the greatest obstacles to education must continue to obstroct any 
measures that may be devised for Its improvemenl until the present generation shall have passed away 


13 I proceed now to pomt out the advantages and defects of both systems and the means of render, 
mg any measures effectual to the improvement and extension of education 

Defeeta of the Hindoo ayaltm The Hmdoo system is good so far as the expense is concerned and that 
mdeed is a great object , but a eystematio arrsngemeatof studies continually varied and progressive, but 
above all things the inculcation of a plam and simple compendium of morality is mdispensably requisite to 
the completion of a good education In respect to every point of economy, it would be folly to deviate 


1 These at* ell given •! full length In lh» accompanlmeol narked F 'ee Prelace to Wards Account of ih» 
Hind 008 p 34 V 3. 
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In mpcci to •rncstme&t, ftbora cxplala^sl that Ujrjlftve htllf if cbj, ft’k^ofthia 

llr LanraiUr teeDi tofaive tna t«tuib)« vbtnbefonnMf bu icbcols on tba une pnntt{;l^ Id all 
Hindoo Bekoob thfttfoM, tke CkiUrm ihooldbe d!TlJe<l lntocU»tf^ thofriBcipb of lulro-tion retaala- 
Ittgatni, m fact Ike mat, onlj that • boy Te *7 far adraneed wonM not be detained froa bla 

atcdlea by iiutnictins tl oae joit enlerins upon tbrir edoeatbn, t ut vould Iss'reet Iboae below hla in bit 
own immediate elaaa 


By Taryinc Ibe atadiea attention wonid be better flted and the tbin;^ borne in Mind M relitet to the 
Idea accompaning the form and poailion of wbat ia read or written an I wLtrb now ii ratbrr Wmt by rote. 


A ducrimloation alao between Scl ohra in any elaea la a po^nt to which Str Ijtneeater attended, and 
ia a great improTenent on the natlre Sya'eia Taling placet Icrepanp great ennU’mn anlattentioa 
among the Bcbolara and doea more for the adeancemeni t f the cbil iren I y (he d agraee and abatsf of H 
alility, than all that rods or aerrre dttelpllno rould efWt Hat alxrre all these thlcga c*ora! ty h the 
meet important coctidrration Thia la neter thonght of in anyBcLooIa and I shall state it aa an ondlspated 
fact In this Zillih that the ^alJtta are not by any tneana aerrae to the Introdocti^ of oor Benptarea etcB, 
na the Mtfsionary School reporta will most alunlantly testify an 1 on all theaegeren! topbs of noralitr 
which the cemmenity agree In eonn lertng neeeaaafy to the srellbeirg of aoelety the llindooa gladly recelte 
loitmetion To hicnleate prlnelplra thrrrfore sshleb are wl»o an 1 nora! through Iho me«l!on of the moat 
s mple elementary mice, or piorcrl-s or historical storks is the 1»sl means of lendrrin? f<laeatKjn useful to 
the rising generation and lonourable to the promotera of it. It is qalte ennreessary to offend any man 
forhts teigwns principle* » ut all natire* belies* InaOod. and all beliere that truth and hemesteand 
charity and whateeer h great or pood are eesential to that respeetabllity and honor, rot to My h«priB**s, 
which can entitle him to hope for a reward in a foture ealstenee • To lum op ^11 tl e rr<jo»lt»w in a few 
words let the principle cf edocation remain Just a*it 1* t) at is of aelf inslnielion Let all the ChiJ Iren b* 
diTided Into a lew clsises aeeotdieg to tl elr progtras Let them In repealing their liwsoni to their Teacher, 
take places as in ijiglUh fiehooU. Let them haro moral aenleneea to copy and let them har* prxjd l«oka 
to read and comall to memory There uyet on* more rerjupii* yerhafa that they almiM Lara weekly 
examinations and whoerrr pets to tie head of hla elaaa bear a card with the lunme of the atodr. h* baa dw 
Ungnished himael! ia written on it and the date and hia name entered on (he eanl at the end of the year, 
tloae whose namea occar most frequently on (be cards to receise a small rewsrd a book or a mMal or any 
thing that raigl t be thought more proper This last U a parlieolar mark or excellence m Mr Lancaster a 
Scboola and baa Uen adopted with tl e greateat aucteaa and benefit b the bcbools catablwbed by the utlra 
Society in the Sootbern Cooean ' 


It I.O..U M 1» tulrf tb.l th. .bore obrlit.. th. ..nt ol mlrntUs 

Ilpr,..tote tl.«m.» of tk.t,.nam|tpowCT, t , . tonoatlOT al .,lh fam .nd .ad U 

a daa elTaat In tatilins Italiast al .huaa at a( baaar »bfcb tn .ckaawltdCTO by the tact abllcaabia 
TtuanmaataaEaata.na.l.oa ta b. tba a,.,n na- al y.rtut tV. at.y rreettd afaa ,atb a tranad 
,».k to „y.«tat o( i«rt«tt™a taa. tba l^t ,a ,ba b.jbt.t bm„bt.6l lE^ia, .ada^ta 
pr.,.dtd «a taa aaly (ajabb Eojtj la.trutla™ and gaad baal. ia.d aa atay rraaaaal ly aap4l aadtt aatb 


If Good Inftnuttyrt tnuttbe pmudtd It would b<a iinno.t,>.i. _ 
adrantage nnlcsa we prorlde good instroclore and I bare preromtoaed that 
great difficulty In thi, district there are an immen« c^UscLem whoTv^lhat 

Europe are olten men of moderetoUIcnts andm mdicent eircum.u«?.r U i . ' “ 

derotrd to the inatnicticn of youth and the very best teachers bt« nnt i *!*** f*^**^^^*^ 

particular object when the \atiTe School Society w«s fonned under me di!^ti<yy. » ' i became a 

attention to this point and it has been found Ibe rcadiee* and best t r ° i paxti-nlar 

.d. aa. oaty .t,.at a p,,..t. baaaWEt a, . 1 , ,"..7. 

but bo attentire to our orders aa rospecU the system and sTrsnr'emiaiaf. » ddren instructed in , 

mtothw class under 18 years of age and aboT* 25 and (hose who haTo“Scd^’lm 111 " if h 
respectability they learn CTcrMhngaa (he children do Thaj go throuch all of 

eonrsc much quicker and they receive a small pay montblr ( four Riibwii i t . 
a..a , bay .„,aaadp„„a.,y,a„.M at Sfa' 7“ 


proof wblchtif 
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nil'ocHnaolhert ai»i In «eni g lh« gods and ancMlors r^. ’*‘''^** *“ **“ In oblslnlng « 

d t«{r.lofromdihoriot.bl.«cllonr ^*r<t Toot pnronU tsseW ,nd goe.t „ oeds s.rv 

*bo.Ifordln.tn«Cr^ttK'rK Ih.Ir doll.^ 

•orkf ThltUlhsUwihuusdriM this U Ihs end dsttroui of the 
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thais* of «liooIf, ud TWire a competent fixed ealuj’, nrpng from 10 to 20 Rapeea monthly The- 
tyatem promiMs to be of the greatest adrantage, and we might farnah mslractors on this plan m any 
nnmber 

16 Dtfteiaof MaiomtlansytimaHdAtmeafiatfcbnaiingthem The Mahometon ^choola are better 
than the Hindoo Scboola, in two respects the Children by esrioni reading, and by learning the meaning of 
what they read, acquire a better ose of their ondetatanding and they do not learn things by roto so mnob 
as Hindoos, beaidca this they hare soma moral mstmctioii, at least sneh as their religion enjoins, and 
this being the leading featcre of their edncatiw, this people are found to be more religions in their way, 
than Hindoos and far more obedient to their laws, otherwise the hlahometan Schools are as defectire as 
those of the Hindoos and the best way of renderutg them osefnl m erery sense of the word is to condnet 
them On the same principles of economy system and moral inatmetion as described above 

10 Cf J/inJoo LiUratufe tntie Sotilifm Conean We eonie naxt to the coosideratioa of (he State of 
Literature amongst the Hatires of this provinee The Hindoos hare an immenae variety of Snngebnt 
works from the Rig \cdu, the peculiar study of the Brahmins on the western coast of India, and which is 

the mostdifilcnlt of all the toor grand divisions of sacred literatnre, through all the range of Sciences, 
philosophy, and Grammar, to the easier and more entertaining works of poetry and fiction This country 
has been always famed for the eminent statesmen, espoonders of law. religion and science, which it h^ 
furnished to all India It is probable that at least & tenth part of the Brahmins, who attain to manhood, 
visit Benares and it is there, that the mo<t feamed Shastn^m aequuo the ruduneDts of the Snngsknt * It 
M much to bo lamented however that m proportion as the patronage of the Reshwa, and all the Hindoo 
princes of ifalewah fell off, the number of those who nnderstood the language well, has sadly decreased 
The money which the first hlharstta rulers applied to the reward of eminent talent and industry and which 
however misapplied in some instances mast in others, have flowed in the proper channel, and at least have 
kept up a spirit of hope, in thoeo who were studying the language, woa in later years- withheld altogether, 
or moat disgracefully perverted to the support of the minions of a proQigate and superstitious court In 
the last Feshwah’a Govemmeot this was particularly the ease and the Biahmmsof the present genera 
tion token eoUeclivcly as a body, are ignorant in the extreme. 

The Sunsgknt works are easily obtained and there are yet a few Brahmuss who understand the most 
obstruse writings , bat the great falling off in the eonditioB of this cloas who used in some way or other to 
find a livelihood under the former Government, bnt almoet led to the total neglect of lesmmg Itsatten 
tion la now directed rattier to agncoUural pnrsnits, and the petty oCGces under our Govemmeut, either in 
(be Revenue and Jadieiaf line, and for these occopstiooe a very moderate stock of knowledge is considered 
requisite 

The Hindoo hare also a variety of works in the vernacular laugusgo, either commentaries or transla* 
tiODS of the Foorans, Talcs, Dramas, and Scientific worts, or short and mtcrestiag histones ongmaUy 
WTitten In the Mharatta Istguago of these last, there are many which appear well worthy the attention 
of Government when printing books for the use of Schools snd I am resdy to submit several for inspecticn, 
ahonld jt be thought advisable to introduce them in the Schools 

17 llahomtlan Ltt'rolure in tAe Souttem Coneu* Amongst the Mahometans of this province there 
Jias never been any great learning as far as we can judge from works extant They have few books in 
Persian and fewer atfll in Arabic, but they have a great variety of tales and poetry translated from the 
Persian into the HindOMtanee, or ongmally composed in HmdoosUnee, after the model of celebrated 
Persian works Of these there are many that might b« collated and prmted with great facility and advan 
tage, and I see BO reason why we ahould altogether setaslde booksready made to our hands provided 

they do not inculcate pnoeiples subversive of morality The great macouracy of the manuscript elemen 

tary treatises, on Arabic Grammcr induced me to prepsre. with the assistance of my Instructor, a plain 
And eorrect copy of them with an Bindoostanee translation for the use of the Schools and several of these 
are now so far completed as to require only a few conecfions here and there by some skilful hand These 
I shall be very happy to forward for inspection 

A knowledge of Arabic is indeed so absolutely esseutial to the just comprehension of Persian or the 
JEnndoostsuee Osrdoozubau that the efemcntaiytrvatiseeon Arabic grammer would be of great semes if 
nothing more were taught m that language 

J8 OentraJ itcicnce Btndoo and ilahojnetan in this Fronnee As to all the higher branches of know- 
ledge, it will be found that the Hindoos leamforthq moat part by rote, rather than by the use of their 
reasoning faculties This is to be escribed to tie method in which Snngsknt is taught the first exercise 
being Ibe committal to memory of most complicated and volttminous grommets and after this one or two of 
the Dictionaries in which all the synommoua words *re arranged in a sort of metre As for the ifaho- 


I Tisfesj»sb<juia''0 liousMcf Cencsn Erebminsst Esaans snd there ere vsHoge Schools la that Cllyfcr the 
lastmctlon ot Hindoo In Sonotkrll which are under Teachsri of this munlrr 
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mUMlbey&ro BeneniUyof opiaioa that the BeWeof SeSenceare all within the comprthenelon o( the 
&reo , and the lewt teeesabUnce to it, I* eeitalnly not to be toand la any work* la thfa eoBOlry. 

vlO itfy«m«U4/(jr£iuca/w3Ao/i«*®//prfu» There Is ecereriy a tingle topic, ta to the propriety 
end the recersify of education in Forope, which baa not teen duwoMcd In the moat complete and aalla. 
factory maonet but there are many whifih haa been annotlced In India, which dcaerre a partlcnlar contider* 
atiOD It js Indeed unposiiLIe, that an attentire obaeteer of mankind, could pass orer the onirertal and 
rapid change of condition, opinion and society, which baa taken place among the people sabseqnent to the 
British conquests in India, without discorering the amaitng Importance of proridiag for the aeecrlly ©four 
own CoTemment and the mteretta and happiness of the people, by some more powerful and Innate re- 
atrebt than the force of arms Wo hare gained cmr Empire, aa much by public opinion, aa by conquest. 
We hare hitherto kept our ground by the tame nagloal ebam, but aa It is dally becoming leai powerful, 
■Ince the extension ol our Icrritoriea aerrea bnt to show better the true nature of our rwnrcct , and ererj 
act of authority to develop the minutest principles of our Oovernment, It Is by the maintenanee of thi* 
public opinion alone, that we must look to a conlinuallon of obedience and respect 

For the general well being of society there to no greater blessing than a good eduratten, for by means 
ol it, the poor are enabled to aseertaln their jnat rights , the middling classes are led to puranita ol industry, 
economy and contentment , the rich to the acquirement of Influence and respectability , and the eomrou- 
nity generally to a atriet obserranee of that social order and that ready obedience to the prevailing antho- 
nties which is the moat valuable test of public opinion 

£0 TAi/olf e/ Aolire Fove't f/iitdoo eadJUahomttan The Mahometan power can be scarcely aiid 
to havQ existed alter the fall of Tipoo, and the Brahminieal influence, has certainly declined with the late 
Feahwa whatever restramta these particular Ooveramenta might Lave put upon their subjects, it will bo 
admitted that they ceased to operate with their existence and it Is nnivenial reproach to otxr Govern. 
Dients, that the punishments of the east, the admonitions of the pnnibood, and the influence of men of 
wealth and character, has ceased (o be eflieaeioua m the preservation of the order and religions ohservsncee 
enjoined by custom or the written law. Surely then, it becomes ua to think of the best mesns to ebviato 
these Qvtto ond none can bo devised euperior to education This to a eoneideratlon which refer* ebleSy to 
Society, but there la one o! greater moment to the ulettai* ot Oovernmest 

21 ilotetrMltm cf Nelivt ajtneij at rttpttft Oattntmeni European compared with Natire agency, 
throughout our pubbe administration, u very inconsiderable and it will be to vary little purpose the moat 
benevolent aystema of Government, if their spirit to not underttooil and If they be at best ill executed It 
u a fact I believe beyond dispute that we generally have the least respeetahlr. and the most iUilerate ol 
the people ta our pnblio offices and a considetatioa of the numerous instances of publle aervants who 
have been discharged as unworthy ol trust, or guilty ol pcculstion and crime , sot to mention tbs indivi 
doab who now pass unknown and who for want of a capacity or from malrcrvation. arc equally incompe. 
tent to fill then aituatmoa this ts a sufficient argument for the education and moral improvement ol the 
Katives 

Opinions very much to this purpose, have on acme lew occasion.* forced themaelves in the attention 
of the public authorities here and at home , but it does not appear that the good resolutions which have 
sxiaen out of them have even been earned into execution • The general remedy proposed for the 
improvement of our public EstablwhmeoU with respect to honesty hsa been an inereaae of aabry , but the 
authonties in England wisely observe that ** It » easy to believe that where there are strong temptations 
to fraud and particularly, where the probable gam from a breach of trust is great, the most liberal allow, 
ances will m tbe absence of moral prinwplo and rigid control prove but a feeble check upon ita 
commisaion 


22 Ol\tr tnatltri cennteUd ml* wabw# in rte pafibe eemee There are yet other point* in the 
employment of public aervants however which involve to many benefit*, both of a pnblio and private 
nature that I consider it a matter of du^ to introduce tbera m this place 


Tb. <uit,ra are t,e,«aa% .atraraly imprevKiabi ,„d thoagh „ tha teca.pl ol coiopeteiil oncooc. 
Iotth..opportoltte»«ielvii.«atb..t(.o.*n Ike, m.be no .ttenph to «coto lieoaeltc oprotmon 
ineuoof .ictoeu. or tolmnneoUrom eelitoU,. or lot thi.t I,n.J.e. .tier ll«.t ileeeuo This bu 
oeeumed .ppl.cot.on. lot r.l.el, .b.oh mwM b.w net with .neem h.d the Pnuion Innd. boon more 
erMnded ud bcllct lno.n tb.n it now n 1 1,.^ „d„J ol .U onitcne. hy net. .ee.d.nt, ood nnned. 
.t,lyobt.™dtk,p,mn»lon ol tk. Conn.tte., to enol the o.ne, ol .U tfc. pokl.c r..trn,b. intovom. 

depnlnent 'ko on „w n«t gntt.l.l !o, tk. 8,„n. doo. tken .llkongk they .cio.lj kbow lot wk.t 
^tpm.th,rmk.ct,bedlnlho«nt n,t.«, netelj rat, ng o» nj wort th,t It wwilo then rtranben 
The Pennon rood wWtet on loo l.benl . .t pra.nt toko etle.rted to.Ueto,e, oipn4. 

“ *” "" !.“»«■ ui ce. ol .oeldent. ot decee.ed kolote Ike loll poiiod ol 


. . J ^.'’konwhowlih lob. mnalDlIr Iido™,«lollkli i 
mioolv 01 Ui» U(e Governor General deled ind OetebnlSlS 


sKar I rater ta e 


•zlractnleiDoitviIuebla 7 udl-Ie, 
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23 Promolyon After thia, is the regular promcrtioo of the public lerrante either m respect to pay, 
after certein periods of eomce. or to adTancement, if qualified, to the higher BituatiooB It would be on 
wise to limit the promotion inTariably to the aeivaota in any public office, but it would be equally impoli. 
tie, when there is a competition between old serrants, and persons who have not been in the employ of 
Government of equal talents and merit, not to give the preference to the former 

24 jDismwsal o/ tneompeUnl or wfil persotu There is also a peculiar hardship to th*e native servants, 
who are in some instances dismissed to make way for othen, without having committed any fault worthy 
of such dismissal I should think that the absolute reatnction of the power of dismissal, would often fetter 
the pnbUo authorities, but it might be provided, that none should be dismissed without some reason assign 
ed to the Pension fund Committee who having been long in the public service ceuld fully appreciate the 
motives for such recommendation, and could act as a court of consoicnee when a court of law would not be 
favourable to the recommendation 


In our Courts of law, and many revenue offices, it night be highly advantageous to render the posses 
Sion of a diploma, absolutely essential to admission anditsbould be always neoessaryto these diplomss 
that they were gamed at fixed yearly and public examinations, a circumstance, which at present is not 
always attended to 

25 The wcallhieet natives uould also ben«JU by education The last class whom education would reach 
IS the rich but that it would also benefit those people is evident from the reflection that our system 
of government has a peculiar tendency to bnog down the higher and to raise the condition of the lower 
classes of the community The great sources of wealth and honor are quito shut out from the natives of 
rank and family, and their employment in the public service has been invariably found to be prejudicial to 
the Government and the people They have so long been under the impressions that an acquisition of rank 
and office, was merely an opportunity afforded them of aggrandixing wealth at any harsrds, and the on 
certainty of these tenures under native Governments, as welt as the hazard of exposure and forfeiture was 
such, that it was thought most prudent to provide for demands on tbeir purse, since no native Powers 
would give them credit for possessing the virtue of honesty, when such a virtue was scarcely supposed to 
exiat and it will be long before wo eon instil Into their mind principles which are of an opposite nature 
For these lost there yet remame a further resource in the dietribution of honors * and in cases of any temoe 
performed of pecuniary or other rewards 

26 Oenenl obureaUoru Thera is no part of this grand and interesting scheme of eduoatios or of its 
attendant improvements which may not be aocoraplisbed by a slow B>stemalio and temperate procedure 
but no methods occur to me eo likely to be attended with benefit as far as the elementary parte of 
education go, as the plan pursued m this province A highly respectable native Committee, with a 
European moat friendly to the cause to control to direct and stimulate to exertion, are in the first 
mstanca indispensable The improvemeuta in detail, follow next, and the patronage and support of Govern 
ment is the power to set the whole machine in molwn 

In regard to the higher branches of Science. I am perfectly convinced that we shall never accomplish 
any good by following the track of Natives, we most altogether abaudon it, and have recourse to European 
Science and European instruction but it is highly worthy of consideration, and may be brought about 
with the same degree of success if prosecuted with equal care, temperance and diecretion I have already 
pomted oat the means of obtaining native instrootore, who would not only conform to our general System 
but be otherwise well qualified to impart a correct idea of the elements of knowledge to their young pupils 
As a part of this particular System, it might be arranged that the most diligent exemplary and clever 
men ahould be further instructed and employed In the preparation of vanous works, suited either to the 
capacity of Children, or of the more advanced students and appropriate rewards might be held out for 
the best performances, in addition to tbeir usual pay Boots of every description are sadly wanted and 
after all the exertions of the European community, we shall accomplish little good, without some sssiatauce 
from learned Natives They also will impart after all hot a scanty pittance of knowledge if they impart 
not withal, a true and just eense of the Supreme Bemg. and those moral principles which are eo completely 


forgotten or perverted m tbeir own writings 

Respeotuig native Science, I beg to report to Ooverament a curious but important cireumstaneB com 
monicated to me by a learned Sbastree* when speaking of the native CoUego that it is altogether against 
the spirit of the Shastur and completely in opposition to tha practice of the Brahmins, to impart the know 
ledee they acquire They do indeed communicate knowledge to some few but the greatest draw back to 
emi instruction, u that tbev aro forbidden to receive pay from their pupils by the same law 

27 A good SuperirJendant fAe ehtef object to be looked to I presuppose m all that I have above sUted, 
that the Su^nnUndant shall not os m other Government offices be a gentleman selected from a particular 
•ervioe by Government, but by the natives of respeoUbdity. from among those they know, and who by a 
long acquaintance with their religious feelings, and general character may act with discretion upnghtness 
emd firmness I bebeve it not impossible, that Committee may be formed of respectable and wealthy natl 
ves in every Zillah to advise with, and to support eoch Snpenntendsnt in our views of improvement, and 
this IS infinitely to be nreterred to any direct interfewnco of Gove rnment, either throug h their Magistrates 
— Jl , ci^Sular Isller was oddrened br the Govemer G«e*r«l lo Ihe Judcsi end Maglttrale* ondar the pr«»l 

d.Bcro FortWllU.maeecmpanladwiniaIUIo!Qoeri..olwWd»lh. followlnu wa. ena ‘.re you of winter. th.I It 
^tt^whutoloalranathen the stlaehmaBloftheNaUToetolhoBrtadiGoTeroinanlln India ware llisl GerarnnaDt to 

- Th. on m. ~w.o< I" I""'™ »•• ■■■>"' -Mot; 

« !lnO HOT .tlh 1-0 o. Ik... ....pn... 11., v«. d-aMl, » a~..ran.. p.opo.ri - 

3. Bspoo AOMvee Sbeatree employad in my StaHiUcal Survey 
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«rtheir pabhe serraats gener&Itj It is nore coiuoauit to tbeir ovn lostihitlocs and opinions Thepcis 
refer a matter of difScolty or dmgreemeat for Uw coBSideratson of Goremment, throogh ench a Snpenn* 
tendont, iritliont fear or distrcst Tbey can hope to gam a farcurable hearing on the most tnnal points, 
which indeed might not so ap~^r, to publio oiS*ers on tho djpatch of other business 

liS Be~ttrt9ul^hhihgi>ydfresSJv»l3petJe^y dtsfiad/rom tVo» la aitUn-ce t\3n b f tnle/f rmj tciA 
lAe falter to aj7wi t^.* notiersitf feast enure «/ dusatt^'oetsos 1 do no‘ Lnov that it would be prudent or 
b»neficial to uks the msnagemnnt of the Village S-'hooU, into our own hands and I speak from experience 
when I state that it ^old m miny inslsnces b* highly obj—tiaaiblo to tho natiree. unless the whole ex- 
ponse of tho Schools were defrayed br tha Soc e^ It has be-n found la all mstancea p-eferable for erery 
reason, to leave pre^nt s-hooU to themsolTw, excepting ra as moah as proTidmg them with good bools 
and teachers if applied fo' Bat it is an object of tho highest uapoftane-, to esublish good freo Schools in 
the pnncipsl Town of tho Ziliah , the p-msipal Town of each TalooLa o- Bi*triat, and ono In the Kcsba of 
suehMuhal and he-a and th're, o» o‘her very popnlon* villiges By this means education « withm the 
reach of by far the greater portion of the poor, who wonld seek its beaeSts, were it withm their means to 
do eo and I respe-t^ally b*g to propMs a Sta»eaeiit of what night b« adTaa»ageou 3 !y eff-'cted in tha 
ZOlaK 


Gentnl phn jmpos^for ihu 2iIlaJi Fo* Rntnagheree 3 Teachers Mharatta 

300 Children lor ilha’attas only at 30 Bopees each . .. . «0 

1 Teacher Mahometan for Persian Arabic CO Children at 60 Bupeos each . iO 

2 TeachTsEngJah— to Instruct 60 children —1 at 60, 1 at 40 Rs . JOO 

2 Teachers Snrg>kril to instruct 100 Childr-n 1 at GO, 1 at 40 Raps JOO 

For the chief Towns ol each Taleoka 

2 Teachers ilharatla— 200 ChUdtcn at 20 Ropeee each . ... . gO 

1 Teacher Zdahometas— CO Childrenat 20 Rupees each . aq 

For each Eosba of the Moha's and for a few very populo&s towns 

2 Teachers Mharatta— to ias‘fOct 200 Children at 15 Rnpeea each 30 

Total for ZiUah Schools Sit r.3p*es p«r month 44S0 Rapees p"r annum 

ForSTalaokaSehoobCOR ices per inoa‘h each 4B0 R» pcrmcathaM 6760 Rupees p-raanum 
Total for 07 Mahals at 30 P. Ji>»4s 2010 Rupees per month 24 120 pT annum 
Total Rupees per annum • . . 

la Ihii I melnds very erpenss of paow. jak aad all the other attendant expeaiM. bosks. Sshss! ho'nses 

and Tsatly pteminns exe-plodwh eh Gorerameatm^htpronde on the meal economical scale For this 
iuml6 000Chndpeamightb«jatjf«tO'ilyiaj‘PBct<d aadlhegmdstionsofpsyto tho Teachats micht 
lead them to deserve promotion by a more anidaoo8att*atrta to their duty The lastrustioa in Hlad 

oostaaee ooafiaed to chief towns of Talookss aad to theZiUah Schools Lullv the ine»nietion m 8ue^ ► 

JB Arabic, in P««ian, and la En-ljh limited to the ZiUah School . °“=S«Krit, 

The Schools besdeefurawhins yearly, rwp*cUWe and valuab’e pnbhc ee>ranU would .WaM ^ 
employ to the distressed aad dissontcated Brahmias ol whom 135 would find service as teacher ^ 

29 C<naud,Hj oir-rtolwTM It appears to me imposs.bS to assist the pressat Schools w.if, 

withoutdalostBgtheTeryobjeotwohaTomTiew Itisimpo^.bl, to dis'inTutsh tetwMn tbl ^ ^'r 

people who are able to pay the regolar sum of 1 <,r rupee monthly to the Te-^-r and thws 

aad inquuies ou th.e hood cau~- cndlsM djputes. diEcuUi-a and an absolalo htaiaaw to all .a ’ 

InoaemsUnce, a who’e School broke up altogethtr. as long as the Society propt*ed to ’ 

before, to coatiBUO to piy, and we were at least eompolled to resolre, 

to all without d j*iactiott . and that mstru-twa was in every respect jrrotutions It « « fk ° 

fore, that I recommend the above ff*e 6'bools, and although I admit tho aan„At “Eround there 

eonsideniWe I do not hesiUte to s‘ate that the education of 16 000 ChiUren appeire “ 

consAqoence, la whatever light we view it. to ms of fat greater 

30 Cinf ttulSonSuj fo confer Kevari at a* vtarlv t.;r ... 

last point on which I have to oCer soggeetione, a the grot benefit to l» SchooU The 

exammatioas, held at ihe Zdlah Schools ThoJodge and the OoUeetor ^ 

•ad a public mark of the interest taken by Government m tho welfaw. cf tk..“ . * meetings 

suppose ato that tho whole of the European GenUemen and ladies would * 

their presence as well a, every na'ivo of rank respeetability or^ulelL X erammatioa with 

might be granted for Science for Uw and for gen-ral leaniUK' csitificaiM ai'** 

and good character, fo atodenU m mferio- branches , and rew Jds and rwAA, ^ J^^P^tent aequircmeats, 
these who had gone through the pre«nb-d eoume w.ib credit and atteS^“'^'!“!. 
diplomas, and rewards or Service might bo confined to the hicher ZJlah «och 

Principal s-rvants of Government The Supenntendanltd httt^a" ' LT 

exammatons at the Talooka and EuabaSchoofa. and forward a report once evArJ^^*’ ^ /k 

whole aeheoe. and the prwpocls it raight hold ent to fnlure bene^ ^ ‘ 

XXr„XX‘"""’' ““ XX 

32. Bepfws to bU Gorerameaf Ctrevfar I lutvannw i . , 
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threa first Uboald hare subjoined tbo Population Statements for 1824 had they been ready { 1 but as the • 
CoTemment have expressed a particular desire to be famished with information as quickly as possible. 1 
hsTe not delayed the returns on this account, and the deficiencies may be supplied bereafter 

4 If any provision bo made for Schoolmastem. it must eventually come from the public revenues 
C. Proviamns could be made for Seboolmiaten m villages now without Sohoola, but the most 
moderate allowance would la this Zillah entail a most serious expense on Government There boms no Jess 
than -175 villages without Schools * 


6 There would bo no advantage whatever m giving small salaries to Teachers to be deducted 
from the Government revenue of each vdlage since the moat complete and valuable rnjea for the improve 
meut of Native education would be disregarded, when any part of the Teacher e salary was to bo earned by 
instruction of wealthier natives for the control ol any Superintendance or Committees would be occasional 
and partial m comparison with what the wealthy natives Would eaerciso out of cousidoratton to their own 
children and they being always present the defects and inutdity of the present system of Instruction 
Would continue in full force. 

7 Sirkar wurahasuns, Enams and other lands and allowances were sometimes but rarely granted 
in this province, on Soobha Sunnnds, without the Ifootaliiee Sices It does not appear that any thing 
worthy of consideration would be gained by the imposition of any fee or tax m these grants It does not 
occur to me, that there are any other doubtful claims preferred than those above instanced 

8 The general amount of religious allowances is stated m Abstract iC) The aggregate amount 
is certainly large, but the far greater proportion are indivisaalJy very triflmg Thero are only 4 large en 
dowmenta m this ZiUah one to a Temple of Vircahwor at U har amonntmg to Rupees 791 1 G8 per an 
num, one to the Temple atAchera amounting to Rupees 2133 ,, 40 per annum about which there aro^ 
continual diaputcs One to the Temple of Putnahram amonntiqg to Rupees 3186 3 88 per annum A 
government Carcooo has beeq some time placed m charge of (bis Temple, and it has already been resolved 
by Government that the Surplus allowance, shall be defrayed in the repairs to tho Buildings There is 
also a grant of Coccanut oart land to the pagoda and tomb of EeSvajeo which was taken some yean ago * 
into the hands of Government and a money payment substituted in lieu, Tbe money paymeot is considera 
bly lets than what the land produces and the difference might be appropriated to the support of Schools 
but this u in point of fact merely applying so much Ooveromeot revenue to the support of tbe chsnty 

0 Although lauds and allowances are held on condition of perfonning certain religious services, it 
appears to me that it would bring great discredit on onr Goverameat and might occasion much disquiet 
among tho people to interfere m these matters to such sn extent, ss would be needful for any good 
purpose It may bo safely tdvsnced also that not one m one thousand would at present be suited for an 
ULStiuetor, and it would bo diiSealt beyond belief to tender this class of people qualiSed for this office 

10 With tbe exception of police peons, it does not appear that any locouTenienco would attend the 
unmodiato and absolute lestnctioo of public service, to (hose only who ean read and write correetly of all 
other elssBCB it would be attended with a very great and general benefit to Government and to Soeiely It 
la noticed lu the above report how muob the completion of education is neglected amongst the natives, 
and bow much this is to be des red It might b« provided with peculiar advautago aqd propriety that no 
public servauCs above the class of peons should bo cntMtaincd without having thoroughly acquired all the 
elementary parts of education In respect to police peons it might be advaotageous to restriot (be 
admission after a term of two years to two thirds 

Id answer to the 3rd and 4th paragraph. I have only to refer to the Statemenfs A and Band gene 
rally to the foregomg report which show that the number of children educated is accordingly small the 
Jeaming they acquire is not even to be compared with that of Children m Goojerat— and generally speaking 
insufficient for the humblest walks of life Ihst the Teachers are like many of the same class of men in 
Europe, often indigent and most commonly ignorant without a einglo incitement to excel as in our own 
country either through competition greater patience and talent or more exemplary rutue 

33 Whatever funds might bo appropriated (o (be support of Schools irhelher shares of vanous hugs' 
and eenams now m tbe bands of Gorernment which were formerly seized by the I’otnces m the Rygurh 
Talooka as has been suggested to mo or indeed any other descriptions of rights grants or charities which 
from time to time have been alienated and breoehtto account in the OoiemnOnt revenues of tho countryi 

It appears EOt only a practising of docept on with the publw aiithonlioi but nj idicioua cn other grounds 

A grant coming directly from our Government wilt carry with it a conviction that it is not oor only wish to 
be cons dered as tho conquerora of their country, but that the diffus on of happiness may accompany the ' 
Security of peace and justice « 

34 Jlr Burke observes that we cannot but regret when wo reflect that if by any unforseen calamity 
wo were driven from ouv possession In India there would acarcely exist a vestege to mark tho extent and 
the greatness of our power Whatever we might have done formerly there can be no doubt that aa our 
tenitories increase wo shall be the better enabled to carry into effect any plans to scenre to os (he allegi 
auee and gratitude of the Natives of India The diffnsion of elementary instruction sound morality and 
useful European Science, are easy and desirable and while they assist and strengthen they will shed a 
peculiar lustre over our Government 

Rutnaghereo ■) Signed T. B Jervii 

8th September 1824 ) iieulf employed cn a Slaltshcal Siuvey S C 


4. Hug ChoulBee amouallng lo Rupees . I61S 1 87 Eenew xuzsee - emounllag lo Rupees 281T-.J4 
2. IheIolsletaeuneo(hag»ln/apteeI»«bour • — 31407 JSJB*. 
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Eitract fro*ii Bombay Secretirute 

Sanksee Talooka 

An Abstnct o( the nembcr ot schonh, their iitmuen, the Mine and eatte of the respective 
amount paid niomhly tor each child either in eiain, cash etc. and the probable j early income 
o! children male and female under llyeats ot as* in the svhol- Taluca and vanoas obierva- 





Place In e»Vlcl\ iVo letpecUe* 


O 1 

tase cl Mukal 

Town Ship etc 

Schoota ere he d in each 

erd artere rectdlng 

E 


^lllage «ie. 

1 

1 

TlseHukal 1, 

The TowBJVipl 

In the hoote ol lekihlscTi EaO 

h'ahadj«e Pont S hesrabood 



i| 

Paobtbhna Kolulkar 

hee c( t''e Tillage ol lisoacn. a 
Etahtaun. 

* 2 

cr 1 

«r 1 

In theverenda ot SudaaVev Shel 



[1 


Petdar'e hocaa 

a TetHant cl Fen erde EtahA^usi. 

3 

Tnpia r 

Cuiba 

|| 

In the hctiae cl Chlsne *e Fivt 
Da trie 

&*po<>iee Eugwual Did • a 

E shBl-B. 

• 4' 

1 

1 ei 1 

1 1 

I: 

In the Pac*c>ee • cwn heute 

Veers *4 Pwnt Tarktale 
Erahraon cl Pan Cuioba. 

S 

J 

Pen 1 

In the Pcnlclee e own hpuae 

S*ds<? Shat Shitrpae of the 
Kmba cl Pan. 

6 



In Oondutkhan a hoete ' 

In the house o* Esblee Soesdvt 

Gsol»rs Wae V>atnd V/s»ar 
Shaha l'oo>ulB*n oiPan. 

7 

Turf IJU’BTBPOOI 

fHont»poet 






lur raw el Huntspoor a 
purbhoo 

6 

The WunUial \ 

K{ V « Dhamnee 

In the Fun o ee • hocte 


9 

1 end > 

Meul« Anbselee 

>1 In the Pun et^ • heute 

Ate Palul CooTtbhee 

1C 

1 BoruteeMuhar 

' MouieTel80«« 

1 In the Pu’-toiee • hciae 

)-!ahad Pa eel Coeeabhae. 

It 

) Total. 


1 in 3 Muhe’s eod 5 Villages 

1 or fTorhes 



G«D«re1 ObteiTft 5cn In order to gst o correct ttfce o( the extert of edueaiicn I beg leeve la •ubSelo 
leva's oi^et the ege d 12 Tear* r«hlch b ei under 
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G. D. Vokme 92 of 1825, pages 131-150 


or Prant ( 1820 ) 

teachers. The total ramber of children imtracted in each, as well as their various castes, the 
derived by each teacher. To the abstract are subjoined general and particular statements 
tions, on the proportions of schools to villages and children instructed to those umnstructed. 




Their r««pectlT6 lalarlef ate ahewn to be BlwaieameU tuppotlAg they are regularly paid which I beg 
to obterve They never appear to me to be In thia country and perhaps thrae-fouiiha of the amount li more 
than they receive actually If Indeed they receive so much - when the children aia /ew in number it wllj 
generelly be found thet the children taught are relatione of the teacher or the Teacher ti Indebted to the 
Khole or the head of the village and clears the debt by instructing his children, or he may receive food and 
tnning preienli to oonpensate him for hti trouble In addilion to his salary end perhaps a better piece of 
ground to oulllvele 































Number of School* 


U 


3 


Extract from Bombay Secretanate 


' Sanksee Taiooka 

Au Abstact ot the number oi scbofls. Am motion, the Mme and carte ot the 
amount pa.d monthly for each eh.ld either m gram, cash etc and the probable yearly incOTC 
otchildrm male and female under 12 years of ag- in the who!’ Taluka and variojs obicrva 


PUe. til »!tleli th. raip«ill.. „| ,h. leeeher 

Schoole Ota h«W In ®8ch \ roeidlnO 

Vlllsge etc 


1 TheMuhfll T Tha Town«hlp"l In lh« house of LaVshimen Rad 

I j liaoVttehna ICotutkat 

2 OI I OT I In the veranda cl SudathsT Shat 

I Poldar** house 

3 Tuppa r Kuaba ^ *he house cf Chtmnaiae Funl 

I I Damle 

4 I of I of I In the Punlofee* own houie 


) In \h»Pun\ci)ee a own hov** 
In Oondutkhan a house 


In the house of Bsbfee Soo&dur 


8 1 The Wunhhul ^ [Mou e Dhamnee, In the Punlofee a house 



9 1 and > iMouieAaihaotee' In the Pun ofee a bouse 

10 IBorutee MuhaV IMouie Telaolee 1 In thePuntofeea house 


hfahadjee Pont Suhusrabood 
hee cl the village of Maaaon a 
Srahinun 

Lafahiasn Bugwunt Bahlkur 
a resident of Pen end e Brahmun 
Bapooiee Bugwunt Dufle a 
Brahmun 

Veerajee Punt Tanlciale 
Brahnun of Pen Kusiiba 
Ssdoo Shet Shtinpee of the 
Kusba of Pen 

Goolan Ulee W lud Vlafeer 
Shaba Meojsulmari of Pen 
Da)ee Kamehundar Wunaee 
hut now q{ KumtapooT i 
putbheo 

Dalajee Kuroo Coombhee 
Abe PatuI Coombhee 
Mahed Pa eel Coombhee 


General Observation In order to get e correct idea ot the eitaot of education 1 beg leave to subjoin 
female under the ege cA 12 veata which la as under 



\^e eleatlT infer In the first instance from this that there erenoschoolfl In 4 Mahals out of 7 
Secondli — That there ere 86 villages wllhoci e bools allogether 
* ThirdlT— That there a e 119 ehlldiea taught ortt of 4342 being about one-lhlttyslsthpart of the nutsbei 
In addition to whi b may bo noted that many of Ihose taught are above 12 year* of ege eo that the number 
who receive Educalioa rear be safely Eillreated • lorieenlh ol the whole. 

Fcurlhly— That there are no female* educated al ell 

TlttWy That there ere 26 castes out of 39 wholly uneducated and further that there ere principally 
the Imest end poorest claries o! the people euchai Dhurvgur Bhundaree Chambhar Mhar Kelee Patur 
* Slaves Katloree I tang Thabut ftalun. or DlitiUets. We find from the report that out of ten teasers 
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G D Volume 92 of 182S> pages 131-150 

or Prant ( 1820 ) 

teachers The total number of children instructed in each as well as their various castes the 
derived by each teacher To the abstract are subjoined general and particular statements 
tions, on the proportions of schools to villages and children instructed to those uninstructed 




llieM ar« 4 Brabzaunr on* Shiapea or tailor cn« Moostman tht«» Coonbhees or culllvalors fona Putbhoo 
And that ell lh» places where children are taught ste private dwellings 


Their respecttve taletlea are shewn to be always emaUauppOBlng ther ere regularly paid which I beg 
to obssrre They never appear to me to be tn this connby and perhaps three-fourths of the amount Is more 
than they receive actually If indeed they receive so much - when the children are few In number It will 
generally be found that the children taught are relations o! the teacher or the Teacher is Indebted to the 
lUiote or the head of the vtllage and clears the debt by inslrucllng hU children or he may receive food and 
trifling presents to oompensate him for bit trouble In addition to hie salarr end perhaps a better piece of 
ground to oultlvale 































l^UInb•f o! School* 


Ouchilgurh Talooka 

An nbstracl ot the nember of ichooU, thdr siWatlon, the name and caste of respective 
amount paid inontMy for oath child either in grain or cash etc. ’and probable yearly ilKome 
children male and female nnderl2 years of age in the 'vhole talooca and vanoas obrervatiora ^ 


Nanio oi ViHcga 
Town-Ship e’e 


Place where the cfallirenere 
tn Ihe retpedlre Tlltageti 
Towrthipt etc 


Katae erd cai'et ol Ihe leschr 
a-d p’ece whe-e ol he U a 
reslde&i 


1 

2 

Nayotnd || 

uaballayotna^ 

In ihe houaa ot Raolee Ddctodhur 

In PerdootanQ’eTetnple 

3 


] 

In the hovaa ol Vll'hal Punl 
Pntwatdhun 

4 

Mihlonse h 

Mera Ifigre ^ 

In Ihe house ol Eeclea Shlntre 

5 

J 

Puryulsaee ] 

tn the temple ol Shree Ginspu'es 

6 

1 

Houle 1 

Seedeshwut 1 

In the temple ot Shree Seedaiwtu 

7 

Q 

Shoe j 

Moule r 

laB^ulpera I 

In Ihe temple cl Marootae 

In the teap'e ol Shree Byree 

9 

Paleo 

teiba Palee 

In a lerap'e In the eillaye 

10 

Beerwarm j 

Kaiba 1 

In the hetaeoi Huhadlee SudS' 

11 

Mouje j 

Ibaryacn J 

In a ahed In Ihe vlllaye 

17 


1 

In the ahed* el Telee 

i: 



In a ahed la Ihe Bsur 

1 

Hewudunda 

Pent 

Pewt.dunda 

In Ihe Coeobhar'e ahed 

1 



In the IlbaTee'a ahed 

1 

5 


Tn Chap Terraree 

“ 

S Total 

1 In Six Muhata end la nine vtliayea 


Jeewajee C«eal Purbboo ol 
Kuba oltJego'ra 
Ra-schundef Mara**! Khelinf. 
■henwee of the tasse place. 
Dsiendba Poire**, Pu'bhoocl 
cf Ihe aa-re place 
BSatlurPanehonde*, Ers’-cca 
ol Palapoor. 

Da)t Bruf, Cfaheun cf tfce ts-3* 
place 

Trtirb\>h Sudet^eo GoVle. E*5- 
hmn c* the aa-ne place 
Criatra S'*et SSlsipee of the 
taae place 

Dhordee *ia)aanhur, .Brahircr* 
ol the teae placet, 

Uaroo’tao Bwr mw >t. Pujbl.J» 
cl Ihe aaree pla'v. 

Kesoona'h Gsvlnd Jethee. Bra- 
havn oi the eatne place 
Abalee lljrbutree, Pwbboe cl 
Hand^acn 

Ba[ee piist Itharelhe. Btahsw 
of Ihe aase place. 

Bale Bs'hajee. Sheflwe* ol 
aane place. 

MoTBp-iM Vfara Bfahmvn cl the 
tame pl»;« 

Eatajee ItraecI, Te’oe of the 
aame place 

Balajee Kclasle, Iiraeel ct the 
ease pUee. 


Tehini7 the aame mean* to yet at a more correct Vnow'edye cl the proportion edura'ed and unedacated. 
under the eye ol 12 years 

Ouchitgurh 



'We claatlr Inlar irom the above itatemeot 

tnthe Urat place-— that theca ace no achoot* tn three Muhalt out oi 9 
Secondly — That there are no echoeta tn 277 Tfllayea out of 2S6 
Thirdly— That there are 370 chUdm lauqht oul of 11.224 or about Ihlrtealh of the whole 
Fourthly — Thai there are no Female* educated. 

Fifthly — That there are 3S cailee outol61 wholly uneducated the chief oi which ere 
BooTOOd.Selee Pureel. Dhtmyur. Telee Mh«aHa.Bho« Kootnbhar. Gaolee, lunyuta, Mhar. Chamhhat. 
EtoniiurKol9e,S’aTe..Gaorelalkutee Many WadwnJ.GoeasbThaloor.Sonkolee etc. Generally Ihepooreib 
moat lynotasl and moat wretched oi the whole pop«detton 
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1820 

Teachers, the total number of children instructed in each, as well as their various castes the 
dented b> each Teacher To the Abstract are snbioincd general and particular statement of 
the on the proportions of schools to villages and children instructed to those uninstrncted 



I subjoine the abstract ol MuhaU village* Pcpulatton and ol the number* saz and caste of children 

Taloooka contains 

11^ I J L! I ill I JiL.L 

- e S I - 4 Y a IE " « 4 .s 


w ™ = UoUol< 


We gather also from the report that of several teachera four are Fatbhoos seven are Brahmuns two are 

4 7 2 

Shenwees one Shimpi two are lews 
1 2 

The teacher a salaries in ths district even eupposlog them regularlr paid ere not high and the exist* 
ence o! the schools established br the missionaries le a proof I think that may would gladly educate Ihetr 
children had they the means to do BO For though Kewondunda is a considerable place we see there are 
56 children taught In the 3 village schools Inde pendent of those to the mfssicnsri es 

** Sfstultans— the salsriss ot ths Uschars being paid by the Ree Mr F-" — * 74rwsU— Mlssloasrlst, 
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Prant Razpooree 


An abstract ot the niniibcr of schools, their situation, the name and caste o! resp-clive 
amoont paid wontWy lor each chdd cither itigtaiftotca&hclt.andlh'* p'obablcieati) tnc<me 
eluldten rtiale and female undcrl2 5 ears of age in t he whole talooka and vanoas obstf vatiQ»t 


1 

■e 

2 

lame of Muhali. 

flame cl Vlllegej 
Towra ‘'hlpeVc ^ 

R ace where the cMldren ere 
taught Jr tl* w**r>e"tt*» vmcg** 
TBwr.*htpa «te 

Ilae* end cat'ea el 1h* tea'^'er 
Wid pla"** wh* *of h* la * 
reildanl 

1 


, Kuihe Tele '\ 

In it-e icrtp e oi \ llleba 

Ealaire Iferejai Erahtron of 

Tola 

\I lal ChlBtrmi.n Jogttkar 
Erahmun cf Ihe taTte pta-e 

2 

Tule 

1 

11 

In the heuae cl Veedwa* 

a 

4 


Mcule 1 

Ehutcwlee 

In ihe heute ef CUcneJl Mankot 

In the temp e cl Panchundot 

I'ahed ee E’^t.'cwvni E ahmta* 
0 ! Khurew'** 

Critine}ee Pent raHur Erahsna* 

1 c! Sheedetbwur 

5 

6 


Enha 

! eeuapoCT 

In 0 temple c! Vee«noo 

In <he heuf* of l^eeya lalge kor 

; Pegepunt a Era'-mun 

I'cedaen Jfoc’a e 1 toc^vlasa. 

1 

Weelompoor 

i 

!n the te~p e cl V t lebe 

Veetew 6cr«t ruweetkur a 

Decrccle Brahmon 

8 


Mouje I 

Sheenad J 

In the heute ol B>*ta ee Punt Bhare 

\ i tali Punt Gokha e e B a'-mun 

9 


>fevle 

Seerowlea 

In the bette cf Bh**l*)e* Rurt 

EalallPun Jethee a Crahmsav. 

10 


1 !-rau}e6am»o’ei 

» In Ihe hoLte ef Ehe'e 

Suelhataas JeiH • Erehmtm 

1] 

1 

1 Fuiba Gcniale 

In Ihe heute ©f Peg-|l Reo Gcn»a 

Luseemun Uareen 5a * 

1 : 

1 Genial* 

r M u)* Ro** 1 

1 In Ihe heute of Pamebuador 

HtTe'-ander hur»**e 

1 : 

> j 

1 ! 

1 1 la Ihe tempi* ef Sbre* Gunput** 

Gurgs her Paa Ece'e 

2: 

1 Total 

1 In Three hfuhalt end efuht vIllaQet 

1 a 8 

1 


Tc^Iag ti* tsir* c.eMv* to et e raoto eoTted odqo cl the pr c porticTi edos^’cd end wedt-cated 
under Ihe ege of 13 yeert. 


Prant Razpooree 
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uX 
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.L 

IT 
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JX 

‘rp 
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2 
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We elestly Inler from iha above 1*8100001 
In tbm tint plaw — tfiaf fhflre ere no f cboote In on* Mube] ool cf four 

Secondly — Thai Ibere are no teboola In 339j out of 24?! 

Thirdly— That ibew ere 193 chUdrea tanght out ell2^87 or ebont one al«y Iblrdcl the 
total number 

FovrttHy — Tbat lirtreate no Tesalee ed«n^ 

th«Vfa*« ”***• otttofS9 wholly uneducated the chief of which are 

Donflut Kolee Eolee Mb tt P Koembhar Gaolee Jungum. Cbambbar Mhar Surehurm 

uonoutKolee Colw Mharatle Eulkee Meal Ga-» logee Atjtee Bhocaaree Bhat, Mang Gonaaree etc 
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1620 


Teachcrsi the total number of children instrocted in each, as well as their various castes the 
derived by each Teacher. To the Abstract are subjoined general and particular statements of 
on the the proportions of schools to villages and children instructed to those umnstructed. 


Total number of 
Children 

Enumeration of the Catlea in each 

L 

a s 

e« “ 

2 S 

c 

s 



Total Monthly 
Salary of 
Teachere 

r 

Total yearly 

Salary of 
Teachers 

1, 
m c 

3 g 

3 (n 

1 

c 

1 

B 

1 

c 

i2 


g 

E 

i 

1 

i 



1 

c 

X 

Q 

_ 

1 


: 

B 

Z 

_ 

e 

9 

3 

1 

1 

X 

ac 

3 

0. 

a 

& 

< 


49 

i' 

i‘ 




- 











- 



- 

- 

- 


- 1 - 

12- 1- 0 

147- 0- 0 

22 

.5 

- 

1 


- 

1 











- 



- 

- 

- 


- 1 - 

6-2-0 

66- 0- 0 

15 

1^ 

jl 

' 


- 















1 

- 



-1- 

3- 3. 0 

46- 0- 0 

10 


[I 



- 















- 




-1 - 

4. 0- 0 

48- 0- 0 

14 

11 

E 



- 















- 




-1- 

3-2-0 

42- 0- 0 

B 

1 

jl 



- 















■ 




- 1 - 

1-2-0 

18- 0- 0 

B 

E 

ll 



















* 



-1 - 

2- 0- Q 

21- 0- 0 

B 

B 

1 



■ 







1 








- 

- 



-1 - 

1-3-0 

21- 0- 0 

H 

N 











1 








- 

- 



- 1 - 

2-3-0 

33-0-0 

B 

B 




■ 







1 








- 

- 



- 1 - 

1- 0- 0 

12- 0- 0 

11 

1 




1 







1 








- 

~ 



- 1 - 

2- 3- 0 

33- 0- 0 

8 

N 




_ 







E 








- 




- 1 - 

2-0-0 

24- 0-0 

22 

El 


' 


■ 







1 

1 







- 




- 1 - 

6-2-0 

68. 0- 0 

103 

I’YV 

1811 

1 

3 2S 



1 

2 


• 


_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_L 

Jj 


48- I- 0 

679- 0- 0 


1 tuk]oin lh« «b7lr«c1 cf Muhalf. Tlllagei, population and ol Iha numberi aez end cades ol children 

contains 



W. o.ih.r .1.0 Irom th. "Wort ”»■* >■ Moo.oimm 

Ih.l, „.p.o„™ ... .h.™ >. "I"*!' .“PP”''"’ "’•P P.W I b.ir 1. 

, „ ^ .. ina In hi* In this countrT end perhaps three fourths of the amount Is Bors 

r>.**^* OT never “PP* ,i mdesd Ihev receive so much - viheti the children are few In number It wlU 
IhentheTrecelve cctue lr Teacher or the Teacher Indebted lothe 

br taelructlnghis children or he mar receive food and 
trlfUg^prewnt^ocrnapertsat. him for hU trouble to eddU^ to hi. salon and perhaps abetter piece of 
lend to cultlvete 












IE 


Raegurh Talooka 


An abstract of the namber ol schools, tbeir situation, the name and caste ot respective 

amount paidtnonlUyfottach child either ingrain cashetc.and the probable jearlp income 

children male and female anderl2 years of age in the whole taloota and various obsen'ations, 


1 

1 

K 

^eme of MuhaU 

Name ct Village 
Town Shlpictc 

Place where the children are 

I taught to the reapecllTD Tl1Iage«p 

1 Townahjpa, etc 

Name and caite cl the teacher 
and piece whereof he It a 

1 

] 



la the temple of Gunapatee 

Rainchundra Caboorao of 

2 

1 

Hahul 1 

h 

1 Ku»ba Mahad 

. In the Veranda o( Ras tieraan 

EtaSes Eagoorvatb Brahsun of 

3 

J 



In the house of Keao Wamun 

JLm. uij. 

Cago Pandoorang Shenwee of 




1 



4 

1 

1 

Cuaba Beerwaree 

to the bnuae of KeitbunBhut 

tmoosnn Ganeib Shenwee of 



y 




5 


1 

Kfoule Wurwund 

!a the houae of Bajee Punt ICeIhui 

Balajl Cam ITelliur Brahsttn 

t' 

Nate 


Cutba Nate 

In the temple of SoB]ae» 

Gorlnd B^oorao KndoaeVara 






Erahmun 

7 

Goreqaa 


i^iaba Uategaa 

In the houae of Bepoo lotee 

Balalee Gmeib Shenwee of 




■ 

^•ebur 

Goregao 

1 

1 Total 


1 In 4 Maheli and 5 Ttllaqst or Cuiba*. j 



TaUns the inn* eeatit ta qat «i a isofa correct kaowledqe of Ike proportloa educated ead uneducated 
under the aqe of 12 reare 

Raegurh Talooka 



V7e dearly Inter Ironi the above elalement 
In the llrel place — ^ibel there are no echoole tn two Muhala out o{ »lx 

Secondly That there are no echooU In 231 Vllleqe* out «>( 336> 

Thirdly— 'That there are 248 ebild/en teuqht OTt ol 20.659 or about one 72 of the 
total number 

Fourthly — ^ That there are no Females educated. 

. ^ FUthly — That there are 37 caitea out of 49 wholly unaducated and theaa are the 

'Mooaalniea. Boore^, Sooters^hunqur. Ushree.Telee Tele# MuraliBaa.Bhoee. Xnumbbar. Llogayat. Goorao. 
Gaolee. Gonddee. lunqum. Chaabhar, Mhar IColee. Goolam Muaalman.Goolam Mbaratte. Goaaree etc. 
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1820 


Teachers, the total number of children instructed in each, as well as their various castes, the 
den%cd by each Teacher To the Abstract are subjoined general and particular statements'of 
on the the proportion of schools to villages and children instructed to those oninstracted. 


Total number of 
Children 

Enumeration of the Ceitei In each 

L 

D- S 

2 c 

§. 

III 

H 


1 

I 


1 

1 

j 


If 

i| 

t 

\ 

2 

s 

cn 

2 

i 

1 

C 

1 


: 

cn 

1 


1 

1 

! 

0 

i 

ll* 


43 

1 

! 














1 


- 





1 

1 ■ 

1 


10- 2- 0 

126- 0- 0 

35 

1 














- 



- 


1 

- 





6-1-0 

79- 0- 0 

30 















- 



- 


E 


- 




5-0 0 

60- 0-0 

21 















1 

1 


~ 


- 


- 



- 1 - 

S. 1- 0 

63- 0- 0 

10 















• 

- 


■ 




- 



- 1 - 

2-2-0 

30-0-0 

11 















- 

- 


J 




- 



-I- 

2-2-0 

S3- 0- 0 

19 

























- 1 - 

4-3-0 

67-0- 0 





























149 

H 

E 

E 

E 

IE 



111 


s 

1 

1 



E 

1 






37- 0- 0 j 

444- 0- 0 


I »ttblotn rtie flbilToct of Mohali Tlllacef population end of Iho nurobar tot sod eaitai o! ehSldraa 

contains 


: 

u 

Q 

s 

& 

G 

o 

a 

2 

a 

oL 

ir 

3 

u 

Ut 

1 

& 

Palara Purbhoo 

I 

« 

1 

J 

£ 

1 

1 

5 • 

£ n 

! 

5 \ 

° i 

Ik 

5| 

•1 

u 

i 

a 

II 

p 

2 

0 

Mharetta Butkee 


a 

j 

2 

£ 

P 

C 

e 

X 


g 

=; 

i°r 

s 

o 



a 


o 


” 1 " 

» 

t 

°r 







s 




« 




-h“ 

e 





5 

O 



■a 

J 







Of 


"■1 


gonoraJly the pooreit most Ignorant and moll wretcbod ol Iho wholo population 

We gather alio from the report that of the lereral leaehert 4 are Brahinuni and 3 are Shenweei 
Their reipectlvo lalarlei are ihown to bo elwayi anjall auppoilng they aro regularly paid which rbeg to 
obierve they rarer eppear lo me to be in Ihli country ond parhapi three fourth* of the amount U more 
than they recelra actually illndoed Ihey tecelro *o nnmh - when the children are few In number It will' 
generally be found that Iho children taught ere lolallTea ol Ihe Teacher or the Teacher Indebted to ihi 
ia»ote or head of the rlllago and clean the debt by InalrucHng hi* children or he may recelte food ai^ 
irlHlng proienl* to compeniate him for hit trouble In adiitton lo Ml lalary and perhapa a bettor plece^f 
land to culUrate 











Nunib«of School! 
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Soowurndroog 

An abstract of the nomber of schools, their sitnation, the name and caste of respective 
amount paid monthly for each child either in gram or cash etc. and-probable yearly! ncome 
children male and female onderia 3 ears of age In the whole taloola and vanous observ-ations, 


Hame et MuHali! 


Name cl Village] 
Town ship elc 


Place whetethe children aia 
laughl tn the TeapecUve villageti 
Tovmahlpa etc 


Kane end catte oi the teacher 
end place whereo! he Is e 
resident 



Taking the same means to 9et at e more correct knowledge cl the proportion educated and uneducated 



IVe clearly Inter tiom Ih® abore itateiseni ' 

In the lint piece — that there ere no'tchools in 6 Muhels out o( 10 

Secondly -- Tbel there ere no schoole to 411 ^Hegee out of 421. 

Thirdly — That Ihete are 265 children teoght out ot 26 120 or about one ntoty eight of the 
whole 


Fourthly — That there are no Females educated 
IFjfthly^ — That there are 34 cesles out el 51 wholly uneducated the chlel ot which are 
, Boeroodv Costae. Pureeb Dhungur. Telee htharetia Te*ee MooialmaiuBhoee. Koombhar. Gaolee /ungum. 
Chamber. Mbar. Btahmun luwal. Kolee, bJbaratte Butlcee Mocadman Butkea Daldee Mocsalman, &arveei 
Maet Gaoree. Kalkuree. Surude GeiaTeo etc gerenlly the poorest, most Ignoiant end most wretched of 
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Talooka 1820 



contains 
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tlio whole populallon 

We gather al»o from the repxsrt that of the aeTerel teachers - 3 are Brahmuns 6 are Shenwees 1 ts a 
Patbhoo 

Their retpodlve ralaTles ate shown to be atwaft tinall supposing they are regularly paid which I beg to 
obserre they never appear to me to bo in this cwmlry and psthaps three fourths of the amount is more 
than they receive edoally If tndoed they receive so much- when the children ere few fn number ft will 
cneratly be found that the chlldrert taught ere Tolatloni of the Teacher or the teacher is Indebted to the 
Hole or head of the vlllege and clears the debt by Instructing hts children or he may receive food and 
trifling presefits to compensate him In addition tohla salary and perhaps abetter piece of ground to 
cultivate 
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Anjunweel 


An abstract of the number of schools, tbar situation, the name and caste of respective 
amount paid lEontWy for e^ch chdd either m gram <w cash etc. and theprobabU yearly income 
children male and female underl2years of age in the whole talool a and various observations, 


1 

•z 

lameof Muhala^ 

lame ol Villages 
Tort’n Ship etc 

Fla'^ where the ^ildren ere 
taught in Ihe re3pe~tire Tillages 
Towruhipt etc 

Name and castes of the leather 
and place whereof he is a 
resident 

1 


Mou e Gondule 

In a temple 

Babjee AnunI Pundeat oh-nvfee 





ol Salgeo 

2 

] 


In a temple 

Jhugwunlrao Crus n Shenwe# 



Kusbe Gosquih 


tA Ghalaolee 

3 

J 



Cesheenath Naraen Shenwee 





of Dorle 

4 

] 

ICusbe Chiploon 

Ir a house 

hfoTo Babjl Borkur Shenwee 





* of Anlunweel 

5 

J 

Mouje Kane 

In e temple 

Chtnlo Naraen Lohlekar 





Shenwee of Ditto- 

6 

1 

Moule Kandgao 

In a houae 

Sadashaeo Bullal Shenwee of 





Dillo- 

7 

J 

MouSe 

In a temple 

gsbi^ Luxooman f^neikar 


1 

Duheeolaa 


Shenwee o! Dllle 


1 Total 

1 In 4 Mahals and T vlllaget - 



Taking ttie tsae iceana a* a more correct Inowledge of the propcrUon educated and uneducated 
under the age ol U year* ^ • 

Anjunweel Talooka 
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Vfe clearly Infer from the above •lateffl'nt *— 

In the fitil place — - lhal Iher* ere no tchoole in one Muhai out of 5 

Secondly — That there are no •'hoole In 224 Vlllaqei oul ol 231 
Thirdly — That there ore 75 children teoght out of !^3,330 or about 
Fourthly — Tha there are no Fesratee educated - 
Fltlhly — That there are 4S cartes out ©I 58 wholly uneducated the chief ol which ere 
rutbhoo Salae Koilea Sooiar Puji»e* Dhungar Nhewea Telea Mbaralta Bbooe Khoombhar Kootnbhee 
Gootor Mharalaa Gaolee Jjngjn ChambbarMhar SuiebureeGoolam Mh8rstea.Dulksa Mhsralla Daldhee 
Vfoowlmatr Kharvaa Surowda Djvjd Go.sve- eta. generally the poorait. moil Ignorant end moit 
wretched o‘ Ihe whole population 
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Talooka 1820 

Tcnchcre, the to'Tl numlyr of children instructed in each, as well as their various castes, the 
denied bj cnch Teacher To the Absiractare subjoined general and particular statement of the 
on the proportions of schoo’s to nlhges and children instructed to those uninstructcd * 


Enumerollcn ct the Cute* In each 


,6 r I 


2 ^*6 


J .1 J |l 


0- 1- o; 
0- r 

0- 1 
0- 1 
0- 1- oI 
0- 1 


2 - 0-0 
3-0-0 
S- 0- 0 
3 2-0 
1- 1- 0 
1 - 0-0 
1-3-0 


24-0-0 

30-0-0 

60— O- Q 

42- O- 0 
16-0-0 
12-0-0 
ai- 0- 0 


« ,^°iViVI rlfl I I I 11 1 1 I M I 


17-2 0 aio- 0- 0 


Itubjcl'i the abilfBc! el Muhel* Ttlle^ei pcr«lalon end ©f Ihe nunber* «•< and culei ofchlldran. 


contains 
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J We gather alto 'ron It o report lhat ol the aevetal teacher* - 7 ate Shenweet 

Their ratpedlve .a atle* are*hewn to be alwa/* *mall .wppotlng they ere regularly paid which I beg to 
Booear to me to be In Ihl* country end perhaps three fourth* ol the amount more 
than ther receive ecu^ly ll Indeed they recelre *0 much when Ihe children are few In number it wilt 
XX Xh, -I...™, o. Ih. T..ch., ,h. ,.=ch„ ,.d.bW ,0 ,h. 

S«l.or h..doMho.lll.,..ndclMt.lh.,d.btI.r cWld»n h. m., food .nd 

ccmp—.l. hlmtehlilroiil" to.ddHton » hU ..l.t, .nd . b.11., pi— 

ol ground to culllrate . 


• Chllpawan Brahmun 


♦K Brahmun Kurada Brahmun 


IS Brahmun = Shenwee 
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Rutnagiri 


An abstract of the number of schools, their situation, the name and caste of respective 
amount paid tEonthl> for each child cither in grain or cash etc. and the probable yearly income 
children male and female urderl2 y eats of age m the whole talooka and vanous observations, 


1 

(A 

o p 

"I 

fsmeoi Muhals 

tTensecd Village* 
Town Ship el'" 

place >«hetethft f^VldrenaTfi 
taught In tha tespecHre Tillage*, 
ToKpshiF# e*o- 

Kanie and caste* pf lli* teacher 
and place whereof he i* a 
retldepl 

1 

1 

‘■{oule 

In the lesple ot Witloba 

Tata Rem Camutl Shenwee cl 

Adewure 

2 

j 

Mouie Jkedgaa 

In the house ol Tnmkakdai* 

Vahadajee Huree Tudulkur 

Shenwee 

3 

1 

ttou]« Ajur 

In the temple ol Gunputee 

hilselPnaade a wanee oIRusba 
Deorock 

A 

j 

Mauls 

Ir the haute oi aKaDiat 

doles GoTiod SheO'*ee c‘ 

Hurcbe 

5 

Lange 

BundurSa'owle* 

In the temple o! V/lttoba '' 

Eago PuT*hofom Shenwee of 

6 

Hurcheeiee 

MouJb 

Somejhwur 

In the temple o! Shree Socseshwur, 

Sheswurem Gorlnd Shenwee ol 
Mou] 9 Hurche 


! 

! 


K 



1 Total 

1 In 4 Vaha’t and 5 vtllegeB or Kuabes - 



lbs tBise jneent la Qet el e laoie cene<A Sncnledoa ct pTDFCT tt cn educBl«d arid vnedvce ed 

Rulnagiri Talooka 



We cle&dy Infer ffotn Ike ebore clslement *- 

In Ike Jlr*t piece -li-el Ikere ore no tckcoTa Iri ten Muha's out ej 14 

Secordly — Tkal tkere are no sckook In 251 Villose* out of 357 
TlliiT-’n-.llh.™ jmE9eMdt.nl<^hle«cI20 312CT=l«ul ct.I.o hiirdrrf »nd 

tlhh M die wkole 

Fourthly — Tket there ere no FecBsles edueoled. 


..V uneducated the chief of which ere 

SJaeTl D^unqBr Khaee, Bhcee Saiocabhar 

llnoseet G<»Teo Gaolee JungumCkatrihar Mhar MhoraitaGoolaa Mheratla Bultee rkorreo Lohar 
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Talooka 1820 

Teachers, the total number of children instructed in each, as well as their various castes, the 
derived by each Teacher To the Abstractare subjoined generaland particular statements of th© 
on the proportions of schools to villages and children instructed to those unmstructed 



1 Bubjoln ihe otitrset of Muhals tillage*, populoilon and oJ Ihe nuoibara tar and eutaa of ehildr i 


contains 


I #|||| 

j ! s ■^ 1 “ I “ 2 Q In ij in« « II f “P B 


iTfmwrrpiir r 


I H pi 1 1 






LLDIl I 

uxu::, 

n T I I 


Dhuwad Tambul Bharaek Goorao. DoTTea Goaataa Shungur Bhoota e‘c. genarallT the pooraif -ai* 
ignotan land moat wralchad of the whola populallon 

Wa gather a5to from the report that of the taratal taachar* - 5 are Sh«nwaei I it a Wanae 
Their TesDectWe talarle* are therm to be alwaj* tnwll tuppottag the? regularly paid ehlch I beg la 
thsT netar aooear to ina to be tn thla country end parhap* three foorlht of the am«mt Is more 

«>.. I children taught are relallrea cl the Teacher or the fea-her it Indeb'ad to the 


canarallT be found that the children taught are relattrea cl the Teacher or the feather it Inde^^to th. 
Sole or head of the tillage and dear, the debt^ 

trifling preaenta to compensate him for WatroUsIe In a** 

of ground to culllTale 
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Viziadroog 


An abstract o! the manber oC sdiools, that Mt^ationi tbt name and caste o( respective 
amount paid monthly for each child.either in gram or cash etc. and the probable ) early income 
children male and female underl2 years of age in the whole talooha and % anous obseri ations, 


1 

■b 

lame of Muhals 

feioeoIVllIegei 
Towti'Shlp etc 

Place where the ^tldran are 
taught In the reapectlre rlllage*. 
Townships, etc 

Nemo and caste* cf the teacher 
and place whereof he Is e 

resident 

1 

Meelgaon© |- 

Pent Viziadroog 

In the temple of Thakoordwar 

SsQchander Huree Shenwee of 
Oopie 

■ 

hioule Anioore 

la the house of Govlnd Mahadeo 

Gunssh Punt Shenwee of Tule 

Khazun 

I 


Mauje 

la the house of Aba Bbutt 

Deostulce 

Sudasheeo Bullel Shenwee of 
Japde 

1 

1 

Ra)apoor ^ 

Kuaba Safapoor 

In the house of Gansel Koose 

Balajee Naraen Shnnwee cf 

Bhoulawulee 


Mouje Gowule 

In the house of Babjl Punt Gokle 

Trlmbak Goylnd Shenwee of 

Gowul 

Fackset Satire Wanss of Khare> 
pstun 

6 

J 

Moule Ivoorung 

In the house of Haraen Rao 

/ 

C 1 total 

1 In two Mahal* and etxvtUegesoT lCu»be«~ 



Tellno Itta leiiie treanf to get et a tsora correct knowtedge cf tte prcpcrtlon educated and ufieduceted 
■nder the ego of 12 rear* 

Viziadroog Talooka 



Vfa clearly tofer from the eboTO atatenienl*- 

In the flrat place — that there are no echoole In three Muhala out of fire 
- ‘ 3 5 

Secondly ~ That there ere no echoola In 169 Villages out of 195 
Thirdly — That there eie 65 chlWten taught out ei 13937 or about one tiro hundred and 
fifth of the whole 

Tourthly — That there are no Fematee educated. 

— That there are 32 castes out of 42 wholly imoducaled the chief of which are 
^tidman. Satee. Kostee. Sootar IMreeh Dhungat. Nahwee Koombhar. Llngaeel Goorao. Geolee 
Bhnndarwi. Inngua. Chambhar, Mhar, GoolaB Mbanlta. Goolam Muiulman, Daldhee Moosufman Xharree, 
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Talooka 1820 

Toctcn. ^^c te'al number of ch»ldren trslmcled in nch, wcJ) as thdr ranoos castes, the 
d'rnexl bj each Teacher To the Abstract a'c lubjotnctl general and particular statements of the 
on the pTopoMtors of school to nlhpn am) children imtrsjcled to those nrinsfrerted 
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M*«»G90f»« 5Sun-7ur KaUwuBlMn**, Goist** G»b«»« CuSal Brahmuti t'e ganarallf (h* poanil. 
ignorani and jnoil wralchad ot 1h« whola population 

W* gather *l»o from lh« report th*! *t"» ••'■rsl iMchert - 8 are Shenweea, 1 u a Wane* 

Thetr i*«r»c1lTe •alailea ate ahewn to bo alweya amall auppoting ther are regutatly paid whjc}, | 
oUartetheT »«»ar appear lo me to be In thia cwunlrr o^ja pethapa Ihrea fourlha of the amount i» wore 
than Ihey »«»'»• ectoally ll Indeed Ihey recoiro to much whenlhe children are few in numUrUwHI 
generaUr be found IhaMhechlldfon laughf ere retallaei of Ih* Teacher or the teacher la Jrwfebled fo |li* 
Kholeor head of the elllege and cleara the debt bf Inifmellmj hla children or he may tecalae food and 
fnfling pretenti lo eoror-erJiata him for hi* IroubTe Ineddltlon iohlatalatT anri na.k.... .i .. 
of ground lo cultirala 
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Malwan 


An abstract of the nomber of schools, thar situation, the name and caste of respective 
amount paid monthly for each child either m gram,* cash etc. and the probable yearly income 
children male and female nnderl2j ears of age in the tv hole Talooka and %anoos observations. 


*0 t 

c 

.a 

e 

la 

lame c! Muha’a 

teaeo! VUlegea 
Tcivis Ship e*c 

Place where ihe ehdd'enare 
laughi In the respective vtllegee, 
TowntVipe etc 

hlBise end caales o! the teacher 
end place n hereo! he is a 

re<Ident 

1 

1 


Id the home ot 5ap1e 

Octnajee Dewulee of 

Vfelaolee 

2 

Malvnm r 

1 

Mouje Halvrun 

In the hguae ol bhaba Xoda 

Iheeramjee Dhuodaree 

Muaoorkur 

a 

j 


1 In theDhancahataoi Pat&eshwur 

Ittmtnik I oodaldesbkut 
Brabrnim 

4 

1 

1 Mou]# Pendi>or 

In the home ol Telee 

Regobs Ghanlge of llerToor 

5 

Vursd ^ 1 

Mouje Nendca 

In a ahep ol Suco Paaushunder 

Ramchande* Sadaah^eo 

Brahnsun Bhatawulabur 

6 

1 

Mouje 

In the temple cl Shtee Puvulnath 

GoTtndrow Nixadgidtur 

Mharalla 

7 

1 Tone Bundur 
Venguile 

Bondut 

Vergurle 

In the Mata ol Sawunt 

Ksrain Ramchusdur 

Teerwudkut 

8; 

*1 

Pal > 

M'uje Puf'cle 

In ihe home ol Babaawtint Ding“e 

Suidua Baba Kondkur of 

Puioolo 

9 

J 

Mouje Kochre 

In the temple of Sbxee Puvulnalh 

tJaro PuTub Vralawulkar 

10 

Azgao 

Arolee 

[n the heuee cl Rasee Maog Dulvee 


11 

Uiha lAut 

Turf S*liee 

In Ihe temple ol Shree Witleba 

! 

Bheikur Bullal Brahmun 

Gairrunbar 

11 

Total 

1 In 6 Mabat* and in 9 vtllsgee 



Tolling Ihe leire i2ea« to o‘ o Eore c an c el cl fte prepctllcn educoled end t.neducnled 

under the age ef 13 jears 



I pert 


Vte deafly taler Irem Ihe above ela ement — 

In Ihe ffrat place — Ihot lj>*'e «?• no fcbcole In 2 Muha'a out el 8 

Socetidly — Thai there are no ecbeola In IC? Vlllegea cut c! 17$. 

Thirdly — Thai Here ere ICSrf-ndren laoght out cl 16676cr aboul one hundred 
(.1 the whole ’ 

Focrthly — That iVere ate no Fensalee educated 
Fllthly — n-et Iheroare30ea,»^eq»©l4lwhonyonedaeeedthe chW cf wht J, -re (he 
Wenee ^e*} Dhunour hhav-,- Trlfo J'haret a rjon-bher Mraralta Goora- Oiarafchsr Mhar MharalL, 
^kee Oidt-e Mwulra^LSv, M-e G*^t* DS>i**«d CwWlsn* Jaje* Kjlwun'een-* Bhewun— V.W 

■ .»d »r.'ch«l 
e popjia Ion 


o! Ihe « 











ct •ruJrlts* $„ tnd mi'm el cKl'dr*!; 


contains 



W* iU^ Ifwn the r»fort |H*1 el the ••»•/*! Ueehen— 3 ere Orihnuni, 1 li • Brihfflun ITeodt) 
IWbttff, 4 Mhtrt'U. 2 tt* thwUr^. 1 U « DwI*#. 


7>g*tr r**p>^>T* ar* (V*«n Is be elwtf* kmII turro«tnq lh*r are f«gul«rlr paid ehleh I b«<j lo 

•teafra they e«*»f appMr lo tea lot* In lk>» eountfT «kI r*'hipa thr** leorlha of th« amount U Hot* 
lk.*n t>ar r*c«l** •doallr ti indaad thaT rK*|TS ao Bwet. «>han It* chlldranara la* In numbaf It vill 
9*<'*rallr t* Icurvd that It-aetlldfan tatajht ar* ralatlToa ol ih* Taachar or tt>* taachar la Indablad to Ih* 
IKstaoftaadcIlKaTlIlaTaaftdelaatilhadabIbT Inatiwcllaq Mt chltdran, or ho mar racalaa food and 
Ifxllinq proaan’a to ectapenaata him lor hti trowtia ta addition to hU aalary and parhapa a bailor plaeo 
•I tocvlllrala. 
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Zillah Southern 


An abstract of the number of schools, their sitaation,the number and caste of the respective 
ous castes, the amount paid monthlyfor the ’children cithenngnin, cash etc,, and the probable 
ments of the children male and female nnderl2years of age in th e whole Zillah and vanous obser- 
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Concan 1820 

Teachers, the total number of children instructed in each Talooka, School, as well as their van 
yearly income derived by teachers- To the Abslractare subjoined general and particular state. 
vationSjOn the proportions of schools to Villages and children instructed to those nmnstructed 


aggfflBEyaimg 


Wo Inter from Ihe above 

That Ihsro ore no achooTa In 34 Muhals out ol 70 That there are 2175 Vlltagei vrllhoul achoots 
Thai onlr one elghlleth part ol the boj* receive education and no females whatever l! wo eipeet a few 
that are taught In Ihe families of the ptinclpels Moosalmant - that the un»duoaIed portion oi ihe population 
are chielly of Ihe lowest and poorest classes 

That the teachers are paid about 4 Rupees per month on an average a salary perfectly inadequate lor 
efficient instrucllon The schools are chiePy held In private dwellings and everything Indicates that none 
avail themselves of the benefits of education but eo much aa is ne-o»iary to their obsolu e waqt In Ilf» 

It Indicates a truly deplorable slate oi bad government of ignorance and of poverty in the people and 
presents a strUIno contract lo Ihe results of my enquliles respecting the slate of education f-Ia year -after 
Ihe country has been S years under ihe British Government 

N B Ills generally customery in Hindoo nalive eehools for ea“h child to give 2 nee was of ri-a per 

month and the Shewntsee pice ( 2 pice ) I® the feacher on every great Hindoo holiday but It is not InvarU 
ably the case -The cost of the rice ll dear will be 25ress per child per month and 2 pi'-e equal lo 12H 
teas so that ihe average mCnlHly payments of ihe children will be 237l< teas - and of the whole 1500- 
Rs SlS-2Qr Instead ofRs 343-3Qr-94 loas In this case Theies-hers salary would s .11 averageonly 
6Rs pet month 

Sd — OB Jemt 

UevI Eng employed on a Slallsll al Survey 
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Extract from Bombay seerctartatCt G- D Volume 92 of 1825, {>agn 155-161' 


Letter from the Judge, Southern Concan, submitting bis report relative to the education 
of natives No 10 of 1824 General Dejiartment 
To, 

JAMES EABISU, ESQtflRE, SeerttsTy toGormanent, BomVsy 
Bit, 

1 hare the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yoor letter dated the Itt\ vlhmo on the ■ ihjeot ef 
Katire SebooU 

Sod Id reply I reqnett you trill hare the goodneae to report to the Hononrahla the Goremor la 
Council that the Schools at the Sodur Station coualst in the whole of six, rix^ One Eogliih, and fire Katire 

3rd Of this Kumbor two ( one English and one natire ) are snpportcd hy eontribnUon of both 
Europeans and Kativea aided hy the Society at the Pteaideuey anduaderthe Buperintendance of IiieuU* 
sant Jems of the Engineers The English one contains fifteen, end the Natire one. one bundre 1 and forty 
Boys to which are attached two Teachers to the former at forty and twenty Bopeesa month and two to 
the latter at ten rupeea each 

4th A detailed report Is I undentand in preparation by Lieutenant Jems on the subjest of the 
Schools under his finperintendance which will in all probability be laid before Coremment through the 
Society but if not a copy of it ahali be requeeted from the Officer wben finished for that purpose and as 
it will he a doeufflcnt containing in crery reapoet the roost clear and eatialaetory aeeoaot of them 1 would 
beg to refer the Honourable Board (o it to shew the pn^rets thus tar of those Schoo's, since Lieutenant 
Jerria appears to hare bestowed every ponible attention to the sobject 

6th The other four KaUve echools contain only in the aggregate fifty seven Boys and are exactly on 
the same principle and eoadoeted with the aame carelessoeM and Irregulsrity as every other Village School 
They hare one Teacher to each who receives instead of any fixed salary four annas for every Popii 

6th In regard to any increase In the Kumberas alloded to in your third Query, I am ef opiaioa 
there are quite suifieieat or even more than are neeenary The two first aeatieoed would Indeed 1 think; 
be found adequate for the population confined to the Bndr Station for although populous and encreasing, 
Stntnagherry is stilt but a Tillage The cireomstaoce however of fourwbtt perhspe may not unaptly be 
termed oppoaition ichoola oxUtiog renders it apparent that the approbation of the Katives to the European 
plan of Vacating their oQspring u not univeraal, tbougb much to their credit the Utter as appears by 
the statement of the number of Seboiars bears greatly the preference and U upheld by alithe moat 
respectable of the Inhabitants 

7th. Under this view of the subject it U obvious that the benevolent intentions of Government wOl 
be most readily and efiectuslly accomplished by aOoarding Its patronage and support to the system already 
commenced in the two sehooU above mentioned which can be enlarged or their nombeta increased as may 
he found necessary 

Slh The Children who are taught at both tbeae and the vQlage schools comprise all casts and it is 
very apparent that education 13 gradually disseminating among the infonor elaasea whose usual profession 
has not hitherto required it This however may bo expceled to be more parti''alarly perceptible at a 
Sudur Station where the Employments and advantages derived by natives m the Poblio Offices are more 
particularly before their eyes 

9th I do not think it an adviieablo nteaaure for Coveroment to interfere with or patronise the 
V lUage Schools where those such as 1 have before alluded to are already established because as the latter 
are open to alt and their rules and mode of edocation doubtless superior, the eyetem ought to be allowed to 


rise on its own merits on a comparison w tb the Notivo plan Those who having the option patronue the 
latter can only be actuated by a thorough dislike to any European ioterforeuce and with each feelings 
should be left as they are Th s opinion consequently replies to the fourth Query in your Despatch for if 
means were taken eSectuaily to secure and sapenoteud the appropriation of the Teacher s Salsriee it would 
institute precisely the system which the few losigtiificant Village Schools at Ratnsgherry appear formed 
to avoid But this obserTatiOQ ouly appl e« to Uw Sudr SUt ou or those Towns where school, oI other 
deecnption are not instituted. Had there been none at Patnagherry I ehould have recommend one at least 
of the Village Schools to be patron zed by Govemment by allowing the Teacher a salary and sunplvino it 
with Books taking the Snpenntendance on myself but aa it is the measure u not called for 

iWib ThtneisnowanVol qualified persons as School Masiera to teach the common rodimenfs c! 
education The multiplicity of Brahmiae out of Employ Servants of the late Government wiU alwavi 
ensure a supply but whether they are procurable for any higher degree of knowledge will he shown in 
Lieut Jervu s report I should doubt the Isedity of obtauung them. The office certainly is not hereditar* 
lllb In concluB on I beg to observe thatl antiinpafo no sort of inconvemence with the means now 
aeqmrmg a knowledge of reading and writing from establishing the rule suiarested m vnnr 
fifth Qnery and more than that, the period need not be vary extended say two years ^ 

Southern Conoan « v 

, . 1 have etc, 

«h September 1824 ^ ^ 

dodge 
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Extract from Bombay stcretanaie G D Volume No- 92 of 1^21 pages 187-204 


No 129 of 1824, Criminal Department. 
To 


JAMES FARISH, ESQUIRE, Secretary to the GoTemmeot, Bombay. 


I have the honor to aabmit my replies to the qneriea contained m yonr Letter of the i6th August last 
together with some obserTstioDB and remarks Connected with the System of Natire Education at this 
Station, and such loformation as I have been enabled to Collect on the Snbject * 

What IS the namher of Schools at your Sadder Station — Inclnding the one already estabi shed by 
Goremment, there are altogether otoe Tix— The Goremment School, two Charitable, JQindoo and 3 
Mahomedan 

What allowances are granted to the School Mastere and from what sonreea — 

The Matter of the Goremment School recetres fixed pay of Eopees 60 hfonthly from the Collector, of 
the two Charitable Schools under the enpermtendance of the American Missionary Society, one of the 
Masters receives about 16 and the other about 10 or 11 Rapees a Month, in these Sams are malnded the 
presents sent by the Parents of the Scholars to the School Masters which are entirely optional, and these 
Schools are therefore supportly by voluntary contnbatioM psrtly^ColIected In this Country but principally 
in America, and the other six Schools the Pay of whose Masters vary nommalJy from Rupees 40 down to 
as low ss Rs 3 3 Monthly denre their support from (he Parents of the Children who are educated at 
them, but I believe it 18 a welUcnown fact, that at the Native Schools tbe Mastere seldom realise the lull 
amonnt that is agreed upon for tbe tution of the Boys 

Could similar provision be made for Scboolmsstera m other prrts of tbe town now without sebools— 
Whether Poverty, Apathy or a disioctmation to send their children to School is the operating Cacie 
with many of the lower clsrses, I do not pretend to say, but ORtU tbe Schools Already estahliabed are filled 
and well Attended, I entertain Considerable doubt whether Similar provision from tbe Native Inhabitants 
Could be made for Schoolmasters in parts of tbe Town now witbout Schools, that is to say, if the new ones 
are to be on same footing as those at present in existence But it Strikes me. that a School ( if not two ] for 
the Education of the Children of the lower Caste if supported at tbe expense of, and Countenanced by 
Government might be introduced with great advantage to tbe Children of those Inhabitants of the place, 
who at present from prejudice and custom are excluded from tbe means of obtaining knowledge nnd not 
allowed to frequent those Schools whereNativeCoysof higher Casts are in the habits of gaming matructions 

If Small Salaries for Teachers were allowed, could effectual means be employed to Secure the Appro- 
priation of them, and tbe efficiency of the Schools , what do you Consider a sufficient Allowance in Addi- 
tion to the Amount which the Masters would earn by teaching. 

I consider ithe Appropriation of Pay to tbe Masters as remaneratioa for tbeir services and the render 
mg the Schools efficient two of the greatest difficulties m tbe introduction or improvement of a system of 
Native Education, They are both particularly bable to abuse aod therefore require vigifant Attention but 
to prevent the Malsppropriation of tbe former as much se ptssible which in a certain degree would insure 
tbe efficiency of the latter, in the room of fixed Pay, which I consider altogether objectionable. An Allow- 
ance of so much pr Head for as many Boys as he has m hia School should be granted to the M-<sfrr for his 
trouble, Ills own Emolnmcnts being then so dependant on hia exertions and bis Interest blended so much 
onth the prosperity of the School will urge him to have a numerous one if possible, and an examination of 
the Boys as to their Acquirements, and qualificatuma, wiU ascertam whether the Master has been Active 
or indolent m the discharge of his Scbolastick Duties 

I see no advantage that would be gamed at present to tbe mterests of science and improvement in this 
Country by giving high pay to tbe Teachers, it would only tend to limit that expansion of knowledge which 
every benevolent mmd must wish to see as widely diffused as possible, and I therefore consider that if one 
Quarter of a Rupee for each Boy independent of the presents from Parents sanctioned by Castom was all- 
owed by Government, there are plenty of qualified penous to be found who would immediately come for- 
ward and a Numerous and effective Schools would eocm be formed The Expense of School room. Books 
etc. being likewise borne by the Government 

On Terms even lower than those above proposed, the Members of the Amercan Mission in this Country 
have already established many Schools m this place and, neighbourhood and tho’ little is known of them 
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and what U tongbt at them seldom forms a Topio of Coareraallon, stJJ! I hare not aoj deoht la mj earn 
mind that the system pursued at these schools ( laying aside the Intredoetion of Rohgjoa as Idtely to excite 
discontent ) is as likely to be effectual and luoceasfol in the desalmlnslion of useful knowledge and science 
among the Inhabitants of this part of India as any plan that could Ve devised 

Do you apprehend any incooTeoience from a Rule that after a certain number of Years Notice no pub* 
lie Serrant of any rank whatercr shall be entertained anieaa able to read and write bis own language — 
With the exception of the Teon Department eeery other part of an Establishment is able to read and 
vrrite fiuenfly and tho' 1 do not consider it alaolatety nccessaTy lor reons to he able to do either, yet it U 
no doubt very desirable that they should bo able to do both, and 1 donbt not that many who are now unable 
to pay for the Education of their Children woold grasp at the opening, i! one presented Itself of enabling 
them to obtain Instruction for them grstis, for to the Savanna Free School, there is already one third of 
the Boys who attend it composed of the children of Pcens and Seapoyt 

In this early stage I am unprepared to asy whether It would be sdrisabte to lay down a Bale that 
alter a ceiU^n period all persona totally ilUterato ahall be excluded from Cocernmeat employ, aa there are 
many places where Schools (at any rate for the present and without much prospect of a change ) can 
never exist, but 1 certainly think the lower Classes ol Servants and those deatrous of obtaining pnhlie 
employment will be mueh improved hy having means thrown open to them for obtaining knowledge and 
instruction gratis and that without laying down any mle, rertotis with more enllghteoed ideas and 
quahffeatiooa will in time be found among so Largo a popolatbn to fill the Sitoationa now held by persons 
totally untaught 

At the Govemment School which has about 120 Scholars on its Begister Composed to a eonsldersble 
extent of the sons o! their own Katlve Servants and at which alt Casta are permitted to attend except 
Manooras and purwaries the Katire Langnsgea principally tn use in this part of tha CoDotry, together 
with Beading, 'Writing. Arttmetio and BudlmenU ot the Engluh Language are tsnght and the atten* 
tioD of tha Scholars U otherwise directed to such other points as are considered most likely to qualify 
them for useful puhlic Serrsnts 

At tha Savannah Free School under tha Sopermteodanoe of the Beverend kfr Kleholls a Umber of 
the Amenetn UUsion whieb Is supportod by a Society tn Aseriea> CO Boys of all easts ( sad more If they 
will attend ) are taught gratuitously Their itudi'S consist of a first book of euy Leasens, tbs elements ef 
Ailthaetiek, Qcogtaphy, Wntmg, and printed portions o! the Beriptures, a^ several other Lessons aU 
translated into hfathaUsa barebceen Introduced The pay of the Sehoolmsiter who is a Je* U about Ib 
Rupeee a month and the preseats irom the Parents ol the Children according to the eld and prevailing 
Ouetom of each scholar bnngmg about one pice and a Tipree of Bice every IS days or thereabouts about 0 
Rupees more^Tbe Farwsries sit outside of the School Itoom in the Yerasdah. 

There b likewise another Free School to all Kativee situated in Chendoee under the same superintend, 
ance and supported by Charitable Donations, ae is in the centre of the Coolies the SchoUre are chteily of 
that Cast, there are about 40 of them, the Pay ofHbeir Teacher is about Be 8 besidee about 2 or 3 mere 
he makes by presents in the same way at above detailed, indeed In this reepeot all Native Sehoola are mach 
on the eame footing and eostom has such sway with it, that I doubt whether the Gehool maetere would not 
collect It, even U whan engaged they were intormed their pay wae to cover every thing and that they were 
to derive no advantage beyond It. The etud(ee at tbb eebool are mueh the came as at the one called the 
Savannah 

At the thtee Hindoo Schools, one Coieeratee and two bfahTatta, there are from 80 to 100 Boys, the 
nominal pay to the Uutera is about 40 Bupeee inoladmg everything but the fall amount seldom or ever 
realued 

In theae Schoob there b a sad defioieneyand mneb to regret There b an entire want of elementary 
Books There b little to lead them into a eorreet mode of reading, writing and thinking • writing 

and repeatmg the almost endlem arithmetical Tables, many ol them of no praotieal me and writing and 

reading the common forme of letters and Petitions makes the principal and almost the only buemese of the 
School and their writing Boards and a few Uesgre Manuscripb not cafreqnently from the whole apparatus 
of these places of initraotion 


1 now come to the three Uahomedan Schoob, which an attended by about 75 or 80 Boys who pay for 
Natives fn this part rather highly for their Edacatioa the payof the three Uasten bemg altogether about 
55 Bupeee, though there b scarcely a particle of aolence or useful knowledge Uught. almoet the whole nf 

the attention of the popib being directed to the reading cl the Koran in Arabick and the formulae of the 
Huseelnian Betigioo 


In regard to the proportion of Children taught at School, It can scarcely be determined verr aeonratelv 
wit^t an exact Account being taken of tho Number ol ChOdren in the pbee and eomnared with the 
nu^eent to school, but Ukbg the Nstlre FopuUtfoa of Tannah to bo not leu than 15.000. the Namber 
«f ChOdren may be utimaled at aboatonathrid, taking one haU from thb number ai Native ^toa 
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«xclndes Females Irom the adrantagea of Educabon and there remains about 2500 Boja There are not hoar- 
erer more than 3S0 Boys in all the Schoola now existing, so that at present there is scarcely one out of seTen 
that receiToa any instruction and as the Sohoola contain the Sons of Brahmins, Prabhoos.Fanohkulsees. 
Sootars, Bandarees, and exen Coolers it is impooeible to name any particular class that attend them or 
to aay that only those whose trade requires a knowledge of rending and writmg frequent them, though the 
latter certamly holds true In general. 

Of the Persons that could be employed as Sohootmastere with most advantage it appears to me that 
qualifications and Steady Conduct must decide that point more than any particular Cast Brahmins are on 
some accounts moat eligible as being better qoalified in regard to learning and influence but they are again 
frequently inclined to be mdolent and have many ceremonies to perform which might greatly interfere with 
the buimess of the School Among the Mahomedans I ahould think many might be found competent and 
even among the Jews I should consider it probable some qualified persona might be found, if it Is the inten- 
tion of CoTemment only to communicate the mere clementa of knowledge and only to a&ord instruction to 
those gratis who have not the means of paying for it or obtammg it on other terms, and m order to have 
efficient persons the situation of Schoolmaster ahonld bean employment open to any one and everyone 
( excepting the low Casta ) who chooses to resort to it as a means of gettmg a Lving, and the selection be 
guided entirely by the quatiGcationa of the Competitors 


The general diffusion of useful knowledge being an object of such primary imporUnee and impressed 
with the Ides that the object of the Government is to extend the elements of it gratuitously and to mstruct 
the needy, rather than to educate those ^ho have the means of paying for it, it appears to me that lU bene. 

volent mtenticma may be answered by the EstabtiahmentofNewSehools on the plan Ihave proposed, in 

my answer to the Jourlh Query, by which the Master will only receive for the nnmber of children educated 
or by aiding the mdigenous ones already in existence Many of those now in operation might bo enlarged 
and improved at no great expense, certain Books and easy Lessons might be prepared on Sheets and 
presented to the present Teaehers-with a premium annexed to each Their interest will lead them to get 
as many of Iheir pupili to learn these as possible, m order that Iheir pay may be enchsnced, while these 
Beholart who do not melino to accept the mfomation offered and make tbemselvee acquainted with it 
might pursue their present coarse, and their Parents psy the Schoolmasters as before and m this way the 
whole expense of the school would not fall ou the Government tJl every Scholar had adopted the epptored 
plan of Instruetion and bad actually become a proficient In the prescribed Lessons 

In the ebore remarks I have made no propoeal for the latreduction of a school for Teaching tbs 
Eugluh Language as it IS one of the Brauches of inetructioa at the Governmeut School at this Station 
already established, and because I do not eoustder it fonne any necessary part of the education of a bfatiTe 
and more particularly of the poorer classes for whose improvement a system of gratuitous educatlou u 
principally intended. ^ 

The Expeneee of an English School must nUavoidably be heavy, and it swallows up a sum in teaching 
a few which if divided among Instructructors in the Native Langueges would educate many. 

The knowledge of English among the Natives la of mueb the same advantage to them as an acqumt. 
anee of the Classicks is to Europeans It requires no additional etimulus for its acquirement as it opens to 
the various Casts the Avenues to the beet Native Appointments under the Government and while the value 
of its Attainment remaina at its present heighth or even lower, there never will be wasting without the aid 
of Government numbers who for their own advancement and advantage will qualify themselves ai their 
own expense 

f In conclusion 1 beg leave to add that in every system of gratuitous Education, a faithful Superintend, 
anee u of the greatest importance, and that without it, intentious however commendable can comparatively 
be of little av^. So numerous are the dntiea of the Beads of Departments that it cannot be expected 
nor la it indeed practicable for any o! them to devote moch of their tune to this particular object, but as it 
appears to me feasible at each of the Sudur Stations, without any interruption to pnhLc Bnsineu and a 
duty that would be rather pleasing to them than the reverse, I beg leave to propose should it meet with 
the concurrence of the Honourable the Governor in Conned, that when the system is matured and acted 
upon ( should no better plan be suggested ] taking Into coostderation their acquirements and their rMpeet- 
abDity that the Mahomedan Law Officers of the Court may be appointed the Supermteudants of those 
Kahoraedan Schools and the Pundits of the Court have tbs snpenntendance of those Hindoo Schools at the 
Sadder Station of each ZiUah supported either partially or altcgether by the Government 


North Conkao 
Court of Adalot. 
19th November 1824 


I hare the honor to he, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
( Sd ) EmiH SaiUtt, 

C Judge 
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Extract from Bombay Secretenott G D» Volume 92 of 7S25$ poges 257-2/7. 


X.etter No 130, ^ted the 29tli JdIj 1824, from tb« collector *od MAg^trctc ftt Soret, nbmittia^ 
report reletire to tbe edoeetion o! ibe ii&tiTcs. 

No. IK) of 1824| General Department. 


To 


JAHE^ FABtSH, KQtJERU, Setreteity to Goreniaeat, Bombey 


1 btTc tbe baser to eekoowledge tb« receipt of yosr letter ot lOtb bltrth ssd to esbmtt for tbe eoasi- 
derelien o! the Hoeenble tbe Gorersor tn Council eocb mlcnsAtion >» 1 bare leea sble to obtain and eoeb 
reflections as occur upon tbe subjects cl esqouy to wbtcb mj attention u called tberein. 

2 There are one hundred & tbirty nine Schools in thta Zillab l>nt it u fit to explain that X bare net 

nssKlered It proper to include tbe Alienated TiUag*s about tbirtj la nnmber as tbey do not appear to ne 
to be eostemplated by tbe qnenes * 

3 Tbe ZiUah tbus explained contains sis btindred h fifty fire rOUgea sod tbe proportion tbere'ors il 
one Scboel to about fonr & three quarter riitages or about («e&ty>ose Schools to oae hundred Villag>e, 

4 If small aslanes for trocbers were allowed to be deducted frcm tbe reeenue of Vjllafc* where they 
were permitted to be inserted among tbe Village Expenses or otherwise eSectnal means could certainly be 
adop'cd m this Zillab to ensure tbe money being duly paid to the teachers but with regard to the efficiener 
of the Schoola this pomt inrolres sereral coaaideialioii# and will not be compassed by the mere pronsioa 
o* salaries to teachers 

C To the best of my jadgaenl where a teacher was required to go to a rjlage where there was no 
teacher an lababitant nothmg less than a total income of serenty fire ropees a year would Induce him to 
engage in tbe employ Bat if be were to teecb in bis own riHage CO rop»e* a year would be aofSeiect 

'Wbatercr part of ibis tbe teacher did not gain by bis SAiooI should be made np by Gorernm^nt bat 
as the emo]nm.nts of teachers ere extremely waiioos I cannot say how nneb this might be espccully 
with regard to new Schools 

6 There are no Wurshassns paid in tb» Zillab on doubtfal fltiee and none on which a dedaetion 
wonid be submitted to by the bolders without diisat^faction, so I really cannot estimate anwaasiatanee 
from this source 


7 There are no religtocs endowments tbe lands of wbieb conld be direrted to the aid of Ednestton. 

8 Nor are any lands held in this Zillab for emuces which can be dwyensed with and for which 
Serricea a payment in commntation might b« exacted. 


9 Ifarnle that alter a eertam number oqyeam notice, no pobbe sTrant of any rink whatorer 
aboold Ic eai«itaiced anless able to road aadwnleba own language were made it seem, to beeuBBOMd 
by the natiee. T bare ecnsnltcd that the demands cf the pohl« for new aerranU peons & the bte mtehT^ 
ent^ly supplied by persona who could read and wnte whereas at present not one in tea of the eat. 
^Uacd thatadiffesion cf Edocatwa to a eertam extent not now eiis'ing wld^ the 


read 
consequeuee 
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At the same time some lococTeaience must bo expected it is not supposed that all the common people 
Uussulmans and Rajpoots who engage as peons wotUd learn to read & write and the choice of peons would 
be limited so that a smarter candidate who could not read would be set aside in farour of an educated 
one of less promise in other respects The poorest <d these people would probably be the most destitute of 
education while at the same tune they stood most in need of employ to enable them to subsist 
whereas all those of any little property would be among tiie Educated 

I am not aware of any further injurious operaboo which might erentually be looked for under the 
operation of the rule in question 

10 1 am fully sensible of the importance of tho admonition conreyed in the 2ad Paragraph of yonr 

letter which has been duly attended to 

II 1 hare tho honor to annex an abstract of information as to the number of Schools &; of children 
who are taught at them & for how many monbis respectively and shewing tho present emoluments of the 
teachers and the opinions of the Gomarisdars as to what addition to their pay it would in their opinion be 
expedient for Government to allow As also how many new schools tbs Comavisdars recommend to be 
established with the estimated charge which might be meurred on these new Schools 

12 1 held an examination of the schools in the Cusbeh of Olpar immediately after I received your 
letter, noue of the children appeared to be so far advanced that they could be taken into sn office for m 
stance, and I suspect that children require to study a good deal after they leave the School before they are 
fit to be employed m the public Service A nomber of the children perhaps one third kaow nothing beyond 
a simple kmd of Arithmetio got by role snch as five qnartors are one and a quarter, six quarters are one 
& a half, eight quarters are two & so on m this way 

The Hhettas or School Masters are lo the way of applying the cane at times pretty freely Among 
the boys at School are to be found occasionally the children of all classes, coolees, Rajpoots Ao 
except Dhoorus who never send their children toachool 

The sohoolmasters complained to me that some times a boy » seat to one sehoolmaster and colhing 
paid for nearly a year and afterwards whoa the parents are duontog for payment they take him sway sod 
lend him to a difierent master A few poor boys are taught gratuitously by the masters from motires of 
chanty and as it costs them little additions! trouble 

13 With a view to the efficacy of any plan for the general difiusion of Education it appeals to me 
that tho spplKation of any funds which may be aasigoed ebould be conoeoted as closely aa possible with the 
object in view If they ate given almost nscoadilioBalij to the Masters they msy be as likely to generate 
indolence as to encourage exertion 

Some contrivance would aeem expedient, the Masters might bo paid so much for each boy who had 
attained a certain degree of proficiency and so be rewarded in direct proportion to the success of their 
endeavours which would go far to ensure a supply of Education 

14 It 13 considered by the Natives and I concur m the sentiment that the boys ought to receive some 

assistance aa well as the teachers and this might be extended in the shape of prizes or donations to every 
boy who passed an exammation and in the coses of poor people a^atuity might be given aimnally to each 
child who bad attended school os a kind of exhibition say 2 anas in the month or a mpee and a half 
in tbe year This lost would be liable to the risk that the child might trifle and learn little in which 
case however occasionally the allowance might be withheld and the donation to the teacher which might 
be given on each poor boy might abo be withheld ' 

15 I am very anfavonrable to fixed salaries to tbe Seboot Masters bat would recommend in pro* 
ference donations on the above pnneiple and varyiBg into one or two simple distinctions according to the 
degree of proficiency, so mneb for mere notation on tbe tongue by rote, so much for reading and writmg. 
and BO much for each scholar who could read write A account Annual Examinations to bo held by 
Comavisdars and occasionally by tho Collector and bis assistants 

16 The money to be bestowed on the children as stated above but os the object here is partly to in> 
duce the parents to promote their childrens’ education tho allowance should bo given to many poor child 
ren who were mere begmners to induce snd enable their parents to keep them at school 

17 I cannot shy that I have any clear notion of 'the precise consequences which might bo eontem 
plated from such a scheme nor do I think that any thing bnt a fair trial would developo them a»tist*to- 
nly and as the object is important it should have this on a greater or less scale and I do think that some 
plan on the above principles that should pointedly appeal to the interested feelings of parenU and 

teachers and stimulate exertion would be tho most likely to produce a result which might aatfafy tho 

benevolent views of Government 

18 If such a plan were adopted all the poorer classes would send their children to school foe tho 
sake of the two anas and I dare say thirty thousand rupees might be laid out m thu one Zillah on 

^ Behool Masters and pupils at tho rata 2 annoa to each scholar himself and as much to the Master per 


llonth. And by dedactag the classes oI Brahmwss and tamaas who learn at any rate thu might be redaced 
to ssT twenty thoasiad which night CTeatnaDT be all r-qoired to posh the general diffnsioa of edoeatioa 
to the utmost and which sun would be adequate to do th» to the best of nj lafomation. 

19 Bat of cooree anv lea suza properly applied it is to be hoped would prodace a proporticnste 

eSeet and of the extent to which it wffald be and*? all circniasjaee* expedient (or GOTemaent to apply 

the pahUc lesoarces to this purpose their Honorable Board are the best judges 

20 0»»g to the neglect of two of the Conansdais this report has been madrertently delayed 

3 hare the honor to be, 

Sa 

Toot most obedient eerraat 
IT J Lvmsl^ 

CoUectw 


Collector's OSes 
Surat, 

29th July 1624. 


Schools whtcb are in asistence 
are as 

hujnber of Schools ^ .. 139 

ChDdrea Leam for 12 months. 977 to 1057 

Children Leam for S months. .. 42 

CSiSdren Leam for 0 months. .. 242 

Children Leam for 5 months ... 131 

f^Lildten Leam for 4 months ltl3tol&S2 

Childmi Leam for 3 months 07 

Total o! ehUdren Learning 2903 to 

Value of fee which school masters get 

Rs. 916 qr 1 reas 61 


and in which children go to learn 
follows '' 

Beady cash which sehoolmasto's get 

Ba. ,*qT 2 reas 19to50a2. 2. 19 
Semce lands prodace to schools rsasters 

Bs 135 qr 3 teas . . 
Total Bmolnraents of School Masters. 

Ba.5ie3 qt 2,reaa SO to 6103. 2. 60 
Acocst ncomKended by CbsunsdsES to be 
brstowvd on the Old Schools by Goremmezit. 

3S60 «to 4292«. 

Total. Rs ‘1023 qr 2 reas«0tol039o 2 SO 


New Schools recommended to be opened for Education 
of CMldren 

Teoherof VewSehooIsrtqumd. .. 173 Amoant Rcoosended to be paid froa the 

On opening the Scbcnli Tumbee of childrea Shkar to 3?ew Schools. 

expected to eenw to Leam. .. C2i>2 5—5 3^ .. * 

AUowanee which School Masters will then get * 


Bs 3534. qr 2 teas 


Total 


9310 1 


to 9I54.I 


Collectors OSee 
Surat 29 July 1834 


(Ed.)W J lUMSDEK 
Collector 
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Extract frcm Eombay Secretanate G D Volurte 63 e/ 7824 fegs 5C9-^S26 


To 


Sv 


Nol 1 of 18^4 Geneisl Pepartment 
JAMES TABISH ESQinRE, SeCTetary to Goremaent, BOMBAT 


1 I hare the honor to make the following report and replies to the qnenes addreesed to me m yo gf 
letter td the 16th nUimo cn the nbject ol the moat adroable means to be adopted for the better edueatioa 
cf the Natire population of the temtones onder this l^esideney 

Qaerj* — 1*< TThct m lie xanhcr r/echsola st jsnr Sadder «i<iito« f Beplj — Ther« are 42Hindoo or 
Goojratee Schools attended ja the a gg re ga te by aloul 2223 aebolaw besides thfse*there are sereral Pundits 
and Joeees who pee ms'metKm m Snasent and the laws and the ceremewies of religwi. The number of 
the^ Pnadits b stated at 18 and tb^ base aboot 66 scholars There are 20 Moohmniaedaa achooU. 
attended la the aggregate br about 4"I scholars amon-st Moohnomedans also the Moolas Molrees ^ 
teschths Koran and the law salhePnndjto dntheihastur the places cT mstrneticms of this trvf ... 
attended about 23' scholars. 

The Pajsees bare II schools attended by about 3 j 5 acholars bat these e hoola are for the pair 

tnstrartwnla the ceremonies and fora of religicm for general edueat.oa the pari^M^thnr 

sniaireo to the Hindoo schools. 
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Snd What ai;o««n<« art granted to lAt athoot matitr,, and from tchal source f Schoolmasters have 
no allowance in money or regular stipend, presents are made at different times and on different occasions- 
the average income of a schoolmaster from these sources would seem to amount in a school of fifty boys to 
about 60 Rupees per annum - the income is enUrely derived from the boys and depends npon their number 
in some few instances being increased by addibonal presents from the more wealthy parents There is not 
in an> case any settled provision as m the case of our charity of foundation schools nor is there any instance 
o allowance being made by Government *' 


3rd Could simtlarprotmon be made for tdeolmaslere tnolhtr parte {of the town now without aehoole * 
This question is answerd in the circumstaneo of there being no other source of income to masters than as 
derived from the boys ’ 


4th // email ealarteafor teachers were allowed eouU effectual means be employed to secure the approvna 
hon of them end the f£ieieney ef the sehoels, what do you tonttder a sufficient allowance in addition to thiammnt 
which the masters would earn by teaching f The only effectual means of ensuring attention m the mas 
tors, beyond what at present exists weald be by European •npenntendence, by pnblio examinations and 
rewards and by promise of higher salary to the masters, as the school acquired fame or the general profioi 
ency of the boys became remarkable With regard to sufficient allowance, the circumstances that should 
rule this, are various, such as the character of the Master— the learning Uught, the number of the bovs 
&c A man that could teach to the extent of a common usher at home would well deserve a salary of 60 
or 100 Rupees a month that u to lay the foundation of a ^stem of general improvement such an alliance 
would bo well bestowed, generally. I should say it would not bo worth while to make any smaller allowance 
than 10 or 16 Rupees because for less salary we could not expect any difference in the method of teaebme 
and without this it would not In my ideas bo of any utility to interfere The salary might thus vary from 
15 to 60 Rupees depcning upon cireumstancee to bo reported upon by the authority advismg Government 
to make the allowanee 


8th Do you appnhendany inconvenience from a rule, that of ter a urCoin number of years’ notice no 
public semint of any rank uhalever shall be entertained unless able to read, and write his own language t 
1 I apprehend no laeonvenienee from such a rule but on the contrary that it would be fattended with the 
best effects, if however it la meant to extend it to Peons and people efthe deseriptiea itehould beregu 
lated eo os only to apply to the ruing generation —moel other persons employed by us can already read sod 
write, as farther assutmg in a general eyetem a role might be made with the rising generation of prefetenee 
being given to persona having certificatea of proficieuoy 2 I proceed to report upon the different points to 
whieh my attention is directed in the 2ad Paragraph of yonr letter 

3 In the Hindoo schools the average number of boys is ebout 62 - the greatest number in any one 
school being 100 - the smallest 30 — the proportion of ehildreo sent to school would appear to be about 
one in four 

4 Amongst the Moohnmmedans large schools are very rare, there are only twenty where the number 
of eeholare exceeds ten - the proportion of children eent u about one in ten 

6 The Parsecs have also very few largo acbools of their own, there is one the number at which is 128 
the proportion eent is about one In aix, as however I have before remarked these Paraee scboola are onlj 
forinstrnetion in religion, 

0 Of the classes that attend the schools amongst the Hindoos the Bannias are by far the most 
nnmerous that is for any continuance, the other cisseee scud their ohildren whilst very young bat more for 
the purpose for keeping them out of muchtef than for the benefit of learning - In these cases the children 
are taken away so soon os they can be of anv use to their parents in carrying on, or in learning their profes. 
eions, or in earning to themselves any portion of bvelihood, their education from that period entirely 
ceases, and it is found that very few amongst these can read or write, it would thus appear that it is only 
those classes whoso line of life requires it, that contmue educatwn to any end I should remark however 
even in these cases that the education never goes beyond the first rudiments but with all the writing 
classes, is finished at the Houses of shroffs and merchants 

7 With the Moohammodsns almost all the children are taught to repeat by rote sentences of the 
Eoron, but it is only with the neb or higher ranks that education, such as it is, is at all thought of With 
the exception of those who study the law and qualify themselves for employment under the Government 
there are very few others who can do more than read a little Persian, or rather perhaps I should say, 
that can even do that the state of leammg indeed, amongst the hloohummudans of Surat is nearly at its 
lowest ebb, they have few learned men — no mstitutions, nothing m short id the shape of effort is made, 
to stop that decline into which their literature teems fast faihug One remarkable and retievmg exception 
there is however to this amongst the Borahs who have here a very respectable College for the instruction 
of Arabic - it is resorted to by Borabs from all parts aod^s much famed amongst them, — this college wag 
instituted about 16 years ago and is now kept up at an annual expense of about 32000/— and is attended 
by about 125 seholars, amongst whom, are severs! 'grown up persons, — those from a distance live and are 
horded in the college, and otherwise the discipline kept up « regular and strict, especially with those 
eeaidiag,— I have visited the institution on two or three occaswns and have always found the buamesa of 
the college going on, —the scholars ate taught m classes by some arabio work being explamed in common 
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Hindoostanco by the Molree - those not {q the eU*^ were employed !n their rooms in which I obserred 
rarious books and eTcrv thing to d-note habit of atady— the whole iostitation is Tety creditable and thews 
what can be effected with proper means 

8 The rarsdes generally tend their children to the Hisdoo schools, bat at with them edaeatlon 
With the greater partu thrown atlde immedlatety that the boy attains an age to bo of anyose by bn 
labour -there is however amongst the Fareeet comparatively a greater number that can wnte, though meet 
omnlelhsibly than amount the other classes 

9 The observations 1 proceed to offer upoa the learning aeiinired has reference to the system pursued 
in the Hindoocr Onicratcc schools, and mueh do I regret to state that this Is m all cases cf the moat 
wretched deseription, — U is not so much m regard to the number o! schools that assistance is required as 
unprorement in the manner of teaching or rather I should say lo the matter taught, — years are consumed 
in nngtug the changes upon the alphabet, learning the first rnlM of arithmetie and a little bad writing — 
nothingaian bo more contemptible than the InstracUon given at these schools — it goes to no end to speak 
of >— no information no ideas are gained — the edaeatnn la earned on and completed if it can be so called, 
without the roost remote view to foundation being laid for (he acquirement of knowledge or of mental im. 
provement— the masters arc ignorant, and In fact, aa to knowledge to be gained from books, have as mnch 
to Ica^n as the boys themselves 

10 The language of the conntrv that in which alone edneation generally can be conducted, 
posseescs with the exception of acme rtdiculotu stones in vene, no books, and therefore the first step 
must bo to givo these, ard then to have roastera inatrncted to tcaeh them— wiJiont this first great im 
provement — increase in the number of schools arontd in my opiaion be attemf'd with little valuable effect — 
man alteration in the whole syalem that u required^ and to which our endeavours should tend ootroerely 
to continue or extend what exists hut to attempt beyond this, and by promoting a diderent and better 
system, by introducing in short, real educatioB gradually to open to the Xstives of this Country the vast 
field of knowledge as it Is enjoyed by the nations of Europe 

11 There would be nodiSculty in having some of our own rudimental works translatedand adapted 
to the purpoeea of education in this Country.— ignorance and the prejndiea of the sebeolnusten would la 
the first instance impede their use, but ultimately I have oo doubt they would be generally adopted— 
Eannts seeing the advantage of the improved education, would be induced to prefer Iboae aebools where it 
was earned on, and thus in the progrees of time, lead to lU introductieo in aJL 

12 Id regard to s'hoolmaaters I believe that it would not be difficult at once to get a few to learn 
higher and better tcaehlng, facility and means being giveo them, and promise held oat of esolomeat - In 
pioot oi tha 1 may mention the ^saionaiy aebools now in Surat, to <^e noaber ol three, with about SOO 
boys, where masters teach as m England, and on the same system 

13 Upon the subjects of your 3rd paragraph X am of opinion that the pment eeboolmaiters would be 
the beat persons to employ m any improved sjetein , provided they could be mdoced to qnabfy tbemselm 
for the purpose-, they are in the habit of teaching and therefore there would be less prejudice to encounter 
in getting boys to attend on Introducing auy new plan-, at present I do sot believe there are any qualified 
persons, that is, capable at once of undertaking charge of a school, upon any difierent syaUm than aa at 
present exiata. — ^Xhe office of schoolmaster u not hereditary, properly so called but as commonly with the 
Hindoo, the eon follows the prof eea on of the Father, and thus there are many instances where schools hare 
existed in the same family and place for several generations 

13 It remains to offer my opinion upon the beat means of promotfog the object under consideration 
as little can be effected with the present schools ootil eome better system has been adopted and found to 
succeed. I think it would be advisable tn tho first instance to make an attempt to setups few schools 
where a more enlightened system of ednealion should be penned— To *hia view. Government might eo far 
lend its assistance, as to make an allowance to schoolmasters who were qualified and wonld undertake to 
teach upon the desired principle to any eeboolmafters of this description, I think a aalary of 30KQp>^Ba 
month wonld be well bestowed and wonld form m addition to what would be derived from the boys, a 
enfficient enconragement to exertion. Thia aslsry as the number of scholars became greater that t», 
above 50 or 60 might be encressed. It would be oecesaaiy for the Government in the fust instance to 
supply books which however after the system had taken some root, might be sold, or the boys be obliged 
to provide themselves It wonld be very desirable if European snpenntendenca coold be gamed —this 
however to any extent would be mposstble, and tberefore shonld hardly form a part in any general system, 
In a few schools however it might bo possible for some of the pabtic officer* to make occastonal visits, and 
hold exammations and distnbnte rewards X sbonld think any such assistance as this wonld be attended 
with the beat effects thongh there is an objection to the visiia of officers of Govermneat in the fear cf 
exciting jealousy and alarm, m the common idea that Government wonld not concern itself in any matter 
in which it had not view, first or last, to its own interest 
_ 15 Still however, until a general improvement takes place in education thronghonl, there wonld be 

little hope that any better System would be continued any two or three schools unless some kind of supenn. 
tendance were at first extended to them,— the vanoos dntiea I have to perform so completely occupy my 
time that it wonld bo vain for me to offer my service*, were it otherwise fitting, for any general supenten- 
denee. bat if it b thought worth while to try the experiment in Surat I conld m jimetion with others, 
takmg an interest m the undertaking attend any periodical exammatmoa. * 
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16. Should the Gorernment think it expedient to make the attempt hero m the manner I have eu^r 
grated, l>^oald endeavoar to find persona qualified or wiUing to qualify themselres as achoolmaatera and 
otherwiao I aliould consider it a pleasing duty to afford any assistance in my power m the formation of any 
establishments and m further promoting the object mtho manner most likely to ensure its success I 
should be wrong howerer to coholude the subject, without fully explaining that tho difficulties to enconnter 
the prejudices to overcome, are considerable— each n». I must candidly state preclude the indulgence of’ 
any sanguine expectation, of rapid, perhaps even for some time perceptible, success attending any 
measnesr Goyemment could adopt ^ 

BURAT ' I have the honor to be 

Conrt of udalnt 

30lh September 1824 • Your most obedient humble seryant, 

( Sd. ) Henderson 
. Judge 
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Extract from Bomhay stcrelanate G D. Volume No. 92 of 1S,25 pages 219-227 


Letter No. 6, dated the 17th July 1824, from the Collector and Jlagistrate at Broach, Submitting report 
relative to the eduoatioo of the natires ° 

No. 6 of 1824, General Department. 

To 

JA3IES FARIStt ESQUIRE, Secretary to Government, BOIIBAT 

Sir. 

1 . 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Circular instructions of Goveramene bearing 
date the 10th of March last, and to submit such information on the very important subject to which they 
relate as I am at present able to afford ^ 

find. SeSooUen the fits eusbaXs. The number of Cusbahe or Townships m this Zillsh « five, namely 
Unklesur, Hansot, Jumboosur, Ahmode and Dehej and there are in them eltogether thirteen sehoole m 
follows — 

at Unklcsu .,.3 at Ahmode 2 

„ Hansot 1 „ Dohej 1 

„ Jumboosur .6 

13 

The allowances to School Masters in the Cusbebs are paid by the Pareats or friends of the scholars 
they are at follows *— 

I. In the schools at Unklesur — 

On a boy commencing his education two quartore of a rupee are given to the Teachers 

On a boy commencuig to learn the formation of letters on a Thallee ( which is a copper plate inverted 
for tho purpose ) one rupee is given to the Teacher. 

The scholars besides these payments daQy presents the Teacher with one quarter of 8 seer of gram. 

When a boy becomes perfect m readmg and writing and is dismissed by his Tutor, a present of from 
two to five rupees is made to the Tutor. Dot children being the offspring of priests are exempt from 
payment 

n In the schools at Hansot — 

The rules are nearly tho same as at Unklesur, only, that the allowances to the Teachers are smaller 
III In the schools at Jamboosur — 

A different practise prevails, fixed allowances being received as follows _ 


The Payments yearly to Undaroo Kirparam for his school are Rupees 7S 

. DAtO Undaroo Doolabrsm . „ 60 

Ditto « Bechor. . ... ... „ „ 35 

Ditto >. Ghella .. .,40 

... Ditto — n Hnrjecwan „ 40. 

... Ditto ... .. Luckhmeeram „ ... .. 30 


Rupees 270 
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1\*. In Ih* »elioola kt Ahmed 


The pnctxee ts the same generally u at Uokleanr and at Ilinaot 
V. In the school at Dehej — 

The ays'cm u the same as tn other Cnsbehs 


Id regard to Tillage schools I hare the honor to state that there are altogelhej eighty fire to the 
which u composed ol three hundred and ntolej one viUagee the Schools thus teanog a Proportion ej 
ahont on^ to fosir Tillages — they are distributed aa foUowa — 


In the Tillsgea of the Broach Ihtrgnsceh S2 

„ ^ ^ Uohteasr 0 

„ iTassot . 7 

Jataboosar , 0 

■ ... ...... Ahmod ... ® 

... .... DeheJ 2 
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3rd TtHaje Schools The allovaacta of School Maaters in the iflUge sshools are paid by the Parents 
or fnesds of the Children in the same manner as in the Casbeha 

1 These schools in the Broa^li Pargnnnah are rstahhshed in the nndenaest osed t- ges — 

Bhenum. Derol, Manoober, Dydra, Koorla, Kahar. Shnchpoor, WeUjnt, VTordalU, Towra. 
Tnralta, Jhare«ar, Chawui, Bossoolpoor. Rawetha, Kasnd. Ualdorva, Uldor, Karels, Kelode, 
Eesloo, Parhhete, Pudoreeja, Parhhete, Peepnlceya. Paihutc, Pchbnr, KIshnar, Knoera, See'pone, 
Tnskareeya, CbnehUd, Bern, Bonds. Sorbhone, Jhangar, Eamnlode. Sbahahsd Bnbballee, 
Sooknlteeruth.'Kechora, Umlesor, Baxhhoot, Raaaooare, Kandera, Ilnheejnd,Pnekhs)nn, Wnheeal. 
Seekba, SomaeSntpal, Wagra, Sootrel. Kerodra, EhiaL 
Id ths Broach Purganneh the achoeU are regalated aa foDowa-*’ 

oa ahoy begiooug hu t-'hotastie coarse he preaeots to hia Teacher, from one qnarler to tve qutten , 
ol a rapes aeeor^g to the etreomitaoces of hts famOy 


Altervar&s, he daily gires one qnartcr ol a aeer ol gram lohisTcacher. 


Besides which, sapposmg the namber ofPjpQs amoosta to fifty, a Present cosnsting of two seers of 
gram and the sreight of four Copper Pice Is Ghee is giten erery fiftieth day by each Papil m rotatioa to 
the Teacher Bat ths amount and Talus of this donation nerer ranet whether the number of Pspils he 
mere Ot less ^ " 

When a boy begins to learn wnlmg be prreeata to his Tutor with one half or one qu^Xer of a rupee 
Lastly, when a boy baa completed his coons of wniing and readiog a Present unade to the Tutor 
Ttiying from one rupee to IiTe / 

la email tilUges twenty rupees is the lowest yearly paymeat to a School Muter ^nd la TOUges ot the 
First Class aa much at fifty rupees u paid. f ^ 

^anung is only pursued in the Tillages dunng the preTalesee of the raiq ^ 

IL The nine Tillage Schools in Furgunnah of BnUesur are establisbra In the following Tillages 
Deewa, Shingpoor, Oomurwara, Sujode. Undan Bbotao Puaolea, Mandwa, BoozroS, Susadura 
III The aeren Schools in the Parguonch of Hansot are ntabliabed m the following Tillages— 
Knttpoor, BaloU, Womleanr, SoonewkaUa,^Asls. Etao, Wuiwaa. 
rV The nine Tillage Seboola in the Furganueh of Juoboosur are ipenlied m the following itatement 
ahewing also the yearly allowances of the 3futen ~ 


1 School at 

Bhoodur , 

BupeesSs 

1 School at Kobuxedna 

... .. Rupees 

50 

1 Ditto 

Kolmar 

.. 16 

1 Ditto 

Gujeree 

... . . - 

60 

1 Ditto 

Vernteh 

.. 35 

1 Ditto 

Junotrasi 

_ t. 

39 

1 Ditto 

1 Ditto 

Malpoor 

WurdoUah 

» 10 
. . 15 

1 Ditto 

Kawee 

Rupees 

25 

245 


V The Six ViDage Schools in the PnrgnnMbof Ahmode are ssUbUsbed in the tallowing TiUagea— 
t School at Boss Ba 1 School at Eerwara ..... Ra. 

1 Bitto „ Hatter „ ^ 1 Ditto „ Kelowna . „ 

1 Ditto .. Tnnkareeya . „ 1 Ditto „ Mueheraai .. . ^ 

T1 The two TtUage Schools la the Furgannsh ot Debej are as followa— . 

1 School at Dmhhetta 
1 Ditto , Soowa ^ 
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4th HaTing gjTen the aboTe particaUri it tem&iiu for me to answer the qneries which yoflr letter 
eontains and I am inelmed to think that PrOTuton m ght certainly ho made for the estahhehment of 
Schools and School Masters m Tillages where neither at present exist This however most be the work of 
tune, and the People must be under all oircumstances encouraged and improved by every Possible means 
to render them able to meet the object ■’ 

dth Where allowances howeyer araigned to Teachers from the rereones I doubt how far the epphea* 
tion of the money to the object contemplated could be aecnred and I would not recommend any mcrease 
to the School Master ■ Pay which I consider euffieient aa it is 

Cth WurshasuDS and Enams ought not la my opinion be taxed bseanse their tenure is essentially at 
variance with taxation 

7th Should the religions allowanees be divested in any way to the purpose mentioned ! I am led to 
bebeve that the tnpression on the mmds of (he People would defeat the precaution eo^ested in the 2nd 
paragraph of jonr letter before me 

8th The question in respect of the resuit which might be elicited from the general mtrodoction of 
writing among the Pubbc Servants is so entirely novel to my mmd end involves so many weighty con 
siderations that I am at a loss to give any thing Lke a oonsutont reply to it I am m hopes therefore 
that Government will excuse my entering further npon just now 

9th In fnrtherenee of the wishes o( the Honorable the Governor in Council I have endeavoured to 
obtain some mformstion of the nomber of scholars taught at each school but this is not to be relied on 
mdesd it vanes so much from time to time and ta regulated by so many incidental oireusastancee — that 
It cannot well be computed in a satisfactory maimer Aa far however as I can learn the children mostly 
of the richer and more a ibstantial tenants are those whose edaoat on is atloded to I do not however 
collect that their ordinary acquirements go beyond reading wntingand aoeousts 

10 As however the great body of the Feopte here is agrieultnral further knowledge appears uuoeea 
ssary although I must state that indiriduats do acquire even m tb a body a degree of information which is 
really eurpnsmg and which fits them for many porposss of general nae which could liot at first be expected 
from their education 

It doei not appear to me that the situatiOQ oi 'Village School Masters u any where hereditary 
but it generally devolres on Bhramans who seem on the whole rather adapted for the office the foi^ctions 
of which they perform apparently in a very satiafaetory manner 

12tb I am not at present prepared to oSer soy plan calculated to carry into efiset the desirable end 
pointed ont in your letter but of Schools similar to tbose at the Pres deney could be established here end 
eupermtended m the eame manner by European Genllemen la rotat on I think much benefit would bo the 
consequence 

13th I have the honor to state that in framiog tbs report I bsve confined myself entirely to matters 
withm my own Junsd ction and that consequently no portion of this address embracas any thmg connected 
with the Town and suburbs of Broach 

Broach 1 have etc 

Collector a Office ( 6d } 

17th July 1824 Offieiatmg Collector 
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Extract from Bombay Secretariate G D Volume 62 of 1824 pegs 231^235 


No 3 of 18^4 General Department 
To 

4 JAMES PARISH ESQIRE Secretary to Goremment BOMBAY 

Sir 

I have the honour to submit the following answers to the Qaenes oironUted in your Letter under date 
the 16th August. 

Ist The number of Schools at the Sudnr SfstioD are eixteen 

2nd. There are no allowance# whatever feet apart for the support of Schools —the Schoolmaster 
merely receives daily a smaU quantity of Gram from hw pupils and perhaps a few p ce in the course of the. 
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month tha Parents of those jn bettor cironnuUnces »I» occasionally present the Schoolmtalcr with the 
trifling aam of half a Rupee or a Rupee at the diSereot stages of adrancement mady by the child the 
income of a schoolmaster nerer averages more than from three to five Rupees Monthly, and owing to the 
source from which it is derived is altogether precatioos and not easily estimated 

3rd The number eJ Scboole in the Town cannot I fear be encreassd unless some public allowance vs 
granted by Government for their support the emolaments are so trifling and nncertaln that they hold out 
no inducement for the formation of new Schools 

4th Periodical Rxammai ons of the scholars appear the only check over the conduct of the Master^ 
the Native Law Officers of the Zniah Court and other respectable natives might be formed into a Comnu 
ttee for the purpose under the superintecdsnce of the Bnropean Officers of Government a email salary 
irom ten to twenty Rupees will I Ihvni insnra the services o( respectable Teachers 

6th I do not apprehend any inconvenience from a cole prohibitmg the employment of Natives in the 
Publio service who are nnahle to read or write provided the Schools now m existence are pbced on a mors 
efficient establishment and sufficient time allowed previous to the rule bemg earned into effect 

6th The number of boys at present receiving edueafton amount to about 373 and each school on an 
average receives about twenty five children the learning taught at theso Seminaries is nothing more thsn 
an elementary knowledge of a spelling writing and cyphering the Schools are open to all classes of the 
community and those who have the means generally send their children there are instances among the 
lower orders of some of their number being able to read and write the Schools strictly {speaking are con 
fined to the edncation of boys 

7th Brahmnns from their general knowledge and habits are I am of opmioa tbs most fit persons for 
the situation of sehoolmasters and many I think will bo met with capable of coaduetlng the duties of a 
school and smee the Goojuratee has become the langnago m common use for the traussction of Publie 
Business the children of Uobammudans also attend the Hindoo Semmaxiss Aadaiwos among the Paneet 
are also competent as Teachers the s tuation ot sehoolmasters » not I bsbeve lo any instance hereditary 
altboDgb tike other profess on it may often be found to run u families 

The only mode of uoprovmg the Native system of eduest on appear* to me to lotro^oce ss assistants 
uto the Schools persons who have been bronght op onder the society at Bombay and by offering rewards 
lor high profioiofi y and holding out the prospeet ot employment in the Fablio Service several ol the trsets 
pabU^ed in the Kativs languages might be used in the Schools with advantage 

Broach I have the honour to be 

Court of Hdalnt Sir, 

Sod November 1624 Your meet obedient humble servant 
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Extract from Bombay Secretanale G D Volume 92 of 1825 Pages 163-77 


Letter from the CoUectoi of Kam submittisg report selative to theSduoation ot the Natives m his District 

General Department No 7 of 1824 
To 

JAMES YARISH ESQDIRE Secretary to QoTemment Bombay 
Sir 

1 1 bave the honor to seVnowtedgo the receipt ol youv letter to Mr Mills * address ot the 10th of 

I ast March requiring rep] ea to qnenes oB the snbjeet of schools 

2. Your second call under date the fith nltimo iiidnces me to delay no longer in replying to this 
Ttference tho there are some points on which local information has not yet been received from the distnots 

Qsery 1—What is the number of miage Schools in your Z llah 
Aaswer— 'There are 139 Schools in this ZHah 

Qoery 2— What proportion does the Dumber of Schools bear to the number of VilUget 
Aiiwcr— In the proport on ot 1 to 4} 

Qstrr 5~What allowances are grante-J to the School mtslers and from what source 
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quarter of a seer, at the Ereamg's leasou, and when thaj fioally leare the school, thej make him a present 
of two or three Rupees Boys of respectable famihes, also sometimes gire him half a Rupee on firat enterm«' 
the School, and on days of ceremony send him a meat of gram Ghee eto The Boys often beg somethmg for 
their ^faster from strangers of rank Yisiting the Village, but these sources of emolument, with the excep- 
tion of the two first, are very trifirng, and the whole seldom amount to more than a mere subsistence The 
School Master's receipts in this part of Gozerat may be estimated nearly as follows 

In large Schools such as are established m the principal Towns, and Cusbas where the number of 

scholars is about 100 — . ... Rs ISO per annum 

In the Schools of Urge Villages, Where about 40, or 50 Boys attend .. ..Rupees 7a per annum 
In small Village Schools 40 ditto 

Qnery 4 Could similar provision be made for School Masters in Villages now without Schools 

Answer. — provtsiou of this kind could he made, as it is of a pnvste nature, derived from sources 
with which we could not authoritatively interfere 

Qggf j 5 If small salaries for teachers were allowed to be deducted from the revenue of Villages, 

where they were required to be mserted among the Village expenses, could effectual means be employed to 
secure the appropriation of them, and the efficiency of the Schools, what do you consider a sufficient 
allowance in your Zillali in addition to the amount which the hfasters would earn by teaching 

Answer. — I think an arrangement of this kind required, there is a want of respectability, and regu- 
larity in the present constitution of the schools, which it is very desirable should be remedied, and with 
this view, I have drawn out some propositions, which ate herewith annexed 

Query 6. — Sirkar Wurshasuna Enams and other Sanads and altowances are often granted uncondi- 
tionally to persons clauning them on doubtful titles in such cases the grantee might be obliged to submit to 
a small annual payment towards a fund for maintauuog schools what annual amount do you estimate eould 
be obtained in yonr district from such sources t 

Afliwer.— I can discover no Enam, lands, or allowances is the district, which could with propriety 
be appropriated to this purposo. There are two or three villages m the Western and Eastern ZiUahs given 
m Enam to certain deities, the produce of which u onder the charge of the Collector, and appropriated in 
repairing Temples, and feeding pdgrims, and heggare of religious orders, who daily crowd to them. 
Schools might be established out of the proceeds of these villages, without occasioning diseontent, as no 
one has any partienlar claun to the chanty It would however be putting the allowance to a new use, and 
as it could only be done fn a tew places, I think it would be preferable not to introduce the change. 

Query 7 .— Are there any religious allowances in your dietriot which altho' it would be impolitic to 
resume them, might by proper mansgemeut be diverted to this purpose, if so, etate them 

Answer —This question is answered by the preceding reply. 

Qnery 8.— Bauds and allowances are often held on condition of performing religious, or other services 
would it be advisable to exact a payment in commutation of those Services for this purpose, and if so what 
amount annually do yonr estimate might bo obtained 

Xhe nature of the tenures m thie part of the Country would not admit of any measure of this 

Kmd If however I receive information leading to a contrary opinion I shall report accordmgly 

Query 10 —Bo you apprehend any inconvenience from rule that after a certain number of yeara’ 
notice no public Servant of any rank whatever aball bo enlertamed unless able to read and write hts own 
language ^ 

Answer —This would be considered a novel measure, but with limitations might be an advantageous 
one Peons and Sebundies ought not I think to be included natives view the future, with such indifier 
ence, that the prospect would m all probability make Iittlo impression on their minds White on the other 
hand we might find a positive rule of this kind very inconveatenc on those frequent occasions when we 
require the immediate services of a body of Peons, or other armed men The classes best adapted for 
this purpose are scarcely ever educated, and with respect to them the proposed measure would, 1 apprehend 
operate but partially, while It might restrwt our service to persons much less fit for aotiveduty I would 
suggest however that no peon or other person be promoted to the rank of Jematdar, or Havildar ** auleas 
able to read and write fais own language ” Servants of this class are often placed in charge of email Works, 
and public property, such as hay, wood, etc. and, Iho duty would be better discharged, if they had a know 
ledge of reading, and accounts 

3 The manner in which the Schools ate cwidncted at present is lose, and badJy regulated, and 
there can be no doubt good effects would arise from onr eopenntendence, and encouragement Little more 
perhaps should be done at present, ns any considersbloohange might create impressions, that would defeat 
our pUns, and prevent future improvement 
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4 Few of the School Muters { PnndiU ) are men ettber of respecUbaity, or good education, indeed 
I have obsereed they are generally the eoolrary, and from ft judicious selection of teachers much benefit 
might be expected. 

5 There are seldom more than 100 Boys taught in each School and the number is generally much 
less this however altogether depends on the site of the Village All casts but the lowest, attend the 
School promiscuously 

6 The cultivators attach considerable importance to education and many Fateedars and respectable 
Coonbces are well versed m reading and accounts which gives them weight in their Village and many 
avail themselves of their knowledge by carrying on trading transactions sunultaneously with agncnltural 
poraaits Some of them understand busmess so well as to be tha bankers of the surronndmg community 

7 'With the exception o! Coonbees lew but Brahmins and the trading Classes are educated and of 
the Children of a Tillage two thirds on an average, are not sent to School FewBajgoota and scarcely any 
Cooleea attend. Their ignorance is proverbial bnl I am not aware that they bave any prejudices regard 
mg education, which time and eneouragemciit might not overcome 

8 A knowledge of readmg writing and acconnts m Gnxeratteo language is all that is taught at the 
Schools snd to these the attammenta of the Sfastera are generally confined 

0 The office of Village School llaster doea not appear to belong to any partientar class or member of 
the village commnnitv The School hfsstcr indeed is often a stranger generally of the Brafamm and Banian, 
Costs 1 have no doubt hut qualif ed teachers would be easily found in the district and if the office was 
patronized and well remnnerated that respectable candidates wonld never be wanting to Gl] it 

PUd for etlshluhiBg Sehoeti 

lit That Schools be established lo each Village where the number of houses exceed 400 

Sad 'Where the ^ illages ore ■mall that one School be allowed to two or three, seeordmg to local 
oueumsUoces 

3rd That a Master bo appomted to each School end receive a fixed pay from Govenuneni betides 
the allowances be might receive from the Boye 

4th That School Masters be classed and remunerated as follows 
1st Class— 12 Bupeea pet mostlu 
Snd ditto 8 ditto 

3rd ditto 7 ditto. 

Ctb That Masten of the Ist Class be appoioted toall Cosbas Towns or Tillages where the number 
of houses exceed 000, if necessary two iluters to one place 

0th. That Masters o( the second class be appointed to all Tillages or circle of villages where the 
aggregate number of houses are between 250 and COO 

7tb The Muters of the 3rd class be appomted to Villages or circle of Villagea the aggregate nnmber 
of houses not exceeding S60 

8Ui That the pay of the School Masters form a deductioa from the Bevenne of the village, and 
brought on the Tellaiteee accounts as an item of * Gsum Kurtch. ' 

0th That they be appointed by the ZiiUh Magistrate and their qoalificat ons ascertained by ft 
Committee of respectable natives the Shastree of tbe-Court presiding 

lOtb That a Su&nud be presented them beaxmg ibe seal, and signature of the ZiUab Magistrate 

lllh That the Schools be erected on the plan of a broad shed at the public eipence fo alt Cusbas 
and also m large Viltagee when there is no accoomodatiOD fit for the purpose That annnal examinations 
of the Bovs Uke place at the Jummabuody Settlements and that the MagistraiCe himself be present at as 
many of them as possible The Komashdars and the Cml Ameens should be requited and the nnnclpal 
lobabitants mvited to attend 

12tb In Schools where the number of Boys is 100 and upwards that Sprues of Tnrbsnds of ths value 
of 9 8 7 G and 5 Rupees be presented ( as often as possibie from tbe hands of the Magutnto l to the 
6 best Scbolsn ' 

IStb Thst three pntei of Turbands of the vslno 7» 6, 6 Rupees be presented to the three best fieho- 
Uri where their total number u between BO and 100 where it u less than 60 thst two r mrs of S and a 
Rupees be given * ’ 

10 A simple pltn of Iht* kind wonld be easily mlreduced and supermlended, and might be improved 
upon accord ng lo fntnre eipenenee ^ 
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11 Tbe remuDerfttion proposed for tho Scbool Uasters may appear smaU, but with the coatomary 
allowances from the "Boje, would I believe, be sofScient to make the o£ce respectable Boys unable to pay 
should be allowed to attend the Schools * gratis * 

12 Unless School blasters were in part directly paid by Government, I fear no encroase of the Schools 
or improvement in their management would take place While that measure of itself might be expected 
to have a considerable effect, and would not be attended with much expence 

13 Tho’ the plan of grantmg premiums may not excite tbe emnlation it does m Europe I am of 
opinion it would have an eneouragmg effect I judge in some degree from experience While in the Fur 
gonnas, I have sent for the best Scholars from Uie Village Schooi, and had them to read, and connt before 
me, dismiaaing them with a present of sweetmeats The distinction seemed to please them, and I nnder 
stand was thought and talked of a good deal by the Boys 

14 When a regular plan for the establishment of Schools is determmed upon, I would recommend 

that in every district Cutcherry there he lour or five situations with small allowances say 6 or 7 each per 
month to which the best Scholars of the district on their leaving the School should bo appointed The hope 
being selected would excite, a spirit for learning, and as the same Boys might afterwards bo chosen to fill 
superior situations, we would have an opportunity of knowmg something of their character, before it would 
bo necessaty to give them offices of trpst, and some of the risk now often necessarily incnrrod from employ 
mg persons with whose character we have no previous acquaintance would he avoided la the dis 
triet Cutehcrries of both these Zillahs a few B«^ ( selected as they would bo on account of tbeir attam 
ments ) would be very useful assistants to the Eomaabdars in copying tbe numerons statements and letters, 
that are daily required and m the vacancies that occur among Tellaitees, Careoocs etc there would be 
many opportunities of promoting them ^ \ 

15 Some general instructions might be given tbe blasters as to the hours of attendance, and the 
discipline they were to exercise , but to give tho children a good knowledge of reading writing, and ae 
eounts would be tbeir principal occupation, and of theso they ehonid of coarse have a thorough knowledge 

16 A few prmted Books containmg easy Stones, such as the sunpte history of a good man ( withoot 
refereave to any particular religion ) who had succeeded m life, might be famished from the Presidency, 
■and distributed among the Schools 

I have etc , 

(6d ) Tho irilltam 
S 0 

Acting Collector 


Haira 

Collz a Office 
27tbJaly 1824 
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Letter No 1 , dated the 27th Septr 1624, from the Judge at kaira submitting report relative to the 
Education of tbe Natives 

No. 1 of 1824 General Department. 

To 

JAMES PARISH, ESQUIRE, Secretory to Government, BOMBAY 
Sir, 

I have tho honour to transmit replies to the queries accompaying your letter of the 16th ultimo and 
to be 1 

Adalnt Eastern 

ZilUh North of the Muhee. , ^Our most obedient bumble servant 

27th Septr 1824 * ^ DtVthe, 

Cl Judge. 

( Criminal ] 


mat u the number of Schools at your Sadder Stotioa I Two 

mat allowances are granted to the School Masters, and from what Source 1 They receive generally 7 
•eers of Gram monthly from, the parent of each Bqy and 5 Rupeee m cash when he is withdrawn from 
•ehool 
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OouM Bimilif proTuioD b« made fof Sckoo! llaatef to otier i»4rtj ®f the To*ni now without Sehooli! 

Y«. 

II amall taUnw lor Teachers were allowed, could eBcctnal ocaoa bo employed to secure the appropra- 
tJon ol then and the efficiouoy of the Schools, what do yon couilder a sufficient allowance In addition to 
the amount which the Masters would earn by teaching t Tea A monthly stipend of 15 Rupees to the 
Head Master, and an allowance of 3 Rupees each to a certain namher of aaautaaU according to the size 
of the school, would 1 imasine tie ample 

Do you apprehend any iacon*enienee from a role, that niXet a etrUia number of years noll<“e, no pub. 
lio sTvant of any rank whsterer shall be entertained unless able to read, and write his own lingnage I I 
concciTe it would be difficult to fill the situations of Peons etc. with personi ponessed of the qusliiiea 
tiona herem spectSed, in as far aS regards other doacrlption of public serrants I coneeire of IncouTcaicace 
would be cipenenced Jemadars & IIsTaldaft of Peons should bs able to read 4 write, without which 
they should bs considered unqualified, 4 m same way preference should be gireu in flUtog Dp Kalque 
racanclei to those poesesslng the abore qualifications 

Of the two Schools at this station, one ha* ou an arerage 150. the other 60, Scholars, whose education 

nerer extends beyond the fmt rudimenU of reading 4 writing The Children of Miuisliaea and Hindoos, 
rich and poor, attend mdisereminatsly, a* well, those whwo catling requires a knowledge of rradtog and 
wnling, as those who do not Anlhmetio does not lorm atSohool, a part of the odaeatioa of aehlll, tboee 
whoso future professions may require il. pick it up from the Shroffi, Rantsos etc. 

The office of Schoolmsiler ( always a Rrsotn) is not hereditary, 4 by rendering the sitnatloos more 
respectable, by enereasing the aUowanees. 4 taking them to some degree nude' the patronage of Oorera* 
ment, qualified persona would I eonceire be found to fill them at the rates I hare already specified. 

(Sd ) / D DtVtlre, 

Cl Judge. 
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X,etter from the Collector at Ahmedabsd, No 3, dated the SOth September I62f, euhmltting hfi report 
relatire to the education of the oatires u his district 


No, 3 of 1824. Centra! Department. 

To 

JAHKS FARtSH, ESQR- Secretary to OoTerament, Dombay 
Sir, 


I have the honor to reply to your reference of the lOtb March last, respecting the practicability of en. 
creasmg the number of Village Schools, within this CoUectorate 

Snd TbeAhmedabad CoUectorate b composed of 933 Villages, of which number not more than 40 
have schools the number of acholan at preseot at these schools amounts to S,673. For a more particular 
account of these schoob and the perquisites of the School Masters I beg to refer you to statements Kos. 1 
4 2 of the accompaniments to this report 

3rd, No. I exhibits the number of Villages u each Psrguunah in which there are schoob abo the 
number of schoob in each Village, and the number and Cast of Scholars taught at each during the last year 
4tb. No 2 IS a statement of the names «f the VillBgss in which there are schoob, and the dsQj, 
mouthiy and annual emoluments and perquisites of the School Masters 

5tb The masner and remunaratmg the Teachers U exceedingly rarioos and almost every viUsgs has 
a mode peculiar to its»lf the more ^neral one, however, appears to be a daily allowance «{ flour, about, 
an eigth of a seer, orahaudfut, from each boy, and a small sum of mnucy tcumltaS F.-apeea upon bit 
leaving school It u abo usual m most schoob for the parents of the boy to pay a emaU sum, m general 
about A Rupee and a half, on their son being perfect in the first 15 Lessons upon ha acqnirmg a perfect 
knowledge of the Alphabet, a aimilae sum. is paid, aa abo when be » able to imle to cast up accounts and 
to draw out Bills of exchange 


6th A Boy, whose education it u not intended should be very exteusive, seldom remauja at aehool 
longer than a year or a year and a half, but those, who are designed to receive a mote liberal education 
attend the school for about three years 


7th In the Pnrguimahs of Dholka, Dhundooka and a few nlbges d 
S ons of Brahmins are taught gratis At some Schoob the sons of Vanoes 
any other Cast, but tbs custom IS not general. • 


in the Dnsfcrohio Purgunuah, the 
are required to pay more than 
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8tb Whete Uxe eitoation u h&tedilar; tho School Maslets are Br&hiams, bot it does not appear vbere 
the ofBce la temporary that other casta are ezcladed from officiating as each 

9lb h School Maator is iQTariabiy iHTited to all great diaaera m bis oirn cast, and besides bia fixed 
and established emoluments, he generally recetres considerable presents at the Dusserah, Detralley oml 
other great days from the wealthy inhabitants of tua Village It is usual when s Marriage procession passes 
by a School, to make a email present in money to ^e School Master, and to obtain a hobday for the boys 
Patteedars upon the maniage of their sons sometimes make a trffiing present to the School Master of the 
Village 

10 In large schools the schoolmaster is freqnently assisted m his professional duties by one or more 
of his relations to whom be assigns a certam portion of the emoluments of the School Head boys ore 
oometimes employed in instnicting the junior classes and during the time they ere thus employed they are 
not reqcixed to pay any thing for their own uutmctiod 

11th Ho 3 will explain the various branches of knowledge that may bo acquired at the best schools 

12 I have prepared a list No 4 of the Villages in which 1 would propose that schools be established 
They amount altogether to 00 and it is supposed that not less than 1,13S boys would immediately attend 
thenu 

13 To raise the great mass of the inhabitants, the cultivating class, from that deplorable state of 
ignorance in which they have long remamed is an object highly worthy oi the consideration of a bene< 
Tolent Government The most direct means of eSectmg so very desirable an object is eerCamly by mcreas^ 
mg the number of schools but I think they ought to be so regulated that the charges for teaching should 
be BO moderate that the poorest Eoonbee might have it in his power to send his children to school, without 
oecastouing him any very sensible incooveiuence The happiest edecia would no doubt result from the 
measure, and the Koonbees would gradually throw off that blind depeudauce which they now invariably 
place o! the Wanees or Sowkan of their Village who never fail to extort the lost res from the bigotted 
viotim, leavug him just barely sufficient after paying his rent to Government, to support himself and 
family I am ^raid any eodeavours to exeita amongst tbe higher orders of the eoomunity ft taste for bters 
tore would be attended with but little suecsta, for |ew natives appear to me to have any desue to extend 
their knowledge beyond what is absolutely necessary to enable them to transact the oommos busmeBS 
of the day 

14th Should Government determine on encreftsing tbe number of schools, I fancy there would be no 
difficulty in finding persons qualified to undertake tbe office] of schoolmaster, but I am not aware that 
there are any other sources from which they could be remunerated, in sddtiou to what they might earn by 
teaching except by the grant of from 10 to 20 Beegss of ground according to tbe size of tbe village, or by 
a small Monthly allowance of about S or 8 Rapecs fiom the yamma of tbe Village 

IStb Inadditiou to the allowance from Govemmentthe Schoolmaster might be allowed to reciave 
from every aeholar Brahmios not excepted, a small som. eay Cf> ress on hu being perfect in each lesson 
The SODS of ITanees who are in general opulent and well able to afiord to educate their own children, might 
be required to pay an additional sum of three or four Rupees on their leaving school 

16th. I cannot ascertain that there are any Scbools in the Mehwasseo Villages the few waoees who 
reside at some oi them either mstraet theu cbildrea theiOBelves or else send them to e. relatwa at another 
Village where they are put to school 

17th If a mle were to be estsbluhed that, after a certsis time in person should be eotertsined m any 
of tbe Fublio Offioee who was onable to read and write his own language, 1 fear considerable difficulty 
would be erpenenced for a considerable time at least in finding persons so qualified to be employed as 
peons I would rather confine the restriction to promotions, and to declare that no public servant should 
be promoted to any higher situation than Peon who was unable to read and write his own language 

Abmedabad, 

Collector s Office 
20th September 1824 


Z have etc 

( Signed ) A Craioford, 
Collector 
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Appendix No. 1 

Sutemcnt of the number of Tillaget lathe Ahmedebod CoIJeetorste ta vbisb there ere SohooU end 
the nanher end cute of the SchoUn et each eehooL 
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Signed. A. Vraufori, 
Collector. 
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Appendix No. 2 

St&tement of Uie Nomber of Seboolf m eacb Fnrgaoat in tho Ahmedabu! CoIIeetont* and the rarlooi allotraaees and emolameoU (o tbs School bfaatcn. 
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Appendix No. 3 

STATEMENT of the Tuioui braBcbea of Icuislag taught !u lift lehoob within tho AbmetUbad 
Oollectoratu. 

1st Ante or Lesson. 

A sebolir on eotenag the tohool comenenera to team the oumerieal Isble trosa 1 to » 100. 

2nd Ank or Lesson. 

O&ce one is one Twiee one ere two Tbrte tknes one ere thne, end «o on to ten times one ten* 
Twice one are two Twice two are fonr. Twi»e three are six, so oa to twice ten are twenty. 

Three times one are three Three time two are six, so on to three tunes ten. 

Four times onearafonr Four time two are eight, so on to four times tea 
Firo tune one are fire Fire tunes two are tea. so on to fire times (in 
Six times one are six Six times two are tweirc. so on to six times ten. 

Seren times one are seren Seren times two are fourteen, so on to seren times ten 
Eight times cine ara eight Eight times two are sixteen, so on to eight tunes ten 
Nine times one are nine. Nine times two are eighteen so on to nine times ten 
Ten tunes one are teo- Ten limes two are twenlj. so on to ten limes ten, » 

3rd Ank or Lesson 

Etoren tunes ooo are eleren Eteren times two are (weet^ two, so on to eleren times tea 
Twolre tunes one are twelve Twelre limes two ore tweDt;>rour, so on to tweire times (eg 
Thirteen tunes one are thirteen Thirteen tloee two are twent^iix, so oa to thirteen tiaw tea. 
Fourteen times one are fourteen Fourteen times two are twenty eight, so on to fonrteea tunes tea. 
Fifteen times one are flftoen. Fifteen times two aiv tbirtj, so on to fifteen times tea * 

Sixteen tunes one are sixteen Sixteen Umce two are thirt; two, so on to sixteen times tea. 

Seventeen times one aw serenteen Serealeen tunes two are thUty four, so oa to seTonteen liasa ten. 
Eighteen tim» one are eighteen Eighteen times two are thirty six, so on to eighteen tunes ten. 
Nineteen times one are nineteen Kineteen times two are thlrlyeight, so os to nineteen tunes tea. 
Twenty tunes one are twenty Twenty times two are forty so on to twenty tunes ten 

4th Ank or Lesson 

Twenty one tunes one are twenty one Twenty one times two are forty two, so on to twenty ont 
tunes teo 

Twenty two times one are twenty two Twenty two times two are forty four, so on to twenty two 
tunes ten. 

Twenty three times one ore twenty three Twenty three times two are forty six, so on to twenty 
three tunes ten , 

Twenty four times one are twenty fonr. Twenty fonr times two are forty eight, so on to twenty four 
tunes ten 

Twenty five tunes one are twenty fire Twenty fire tunes two are fifty, so on to twenty fire tunes tea. 
Twenty six times one are twenty six. Twenty six times two are fiity two, so on to twenty six times ten. 
Twenty seven times one are twenty seven Twenty seven Imles two are fifty four, so on to twenty 
seven tunes ten 

Twenty eight times one are twenty eight Twenty eight times two are fifty six, so on to twenty eight 
tunes ten. 

Twenty rune tunes one are twenty nine Twenty nine times two are fifty eight, so on to twenty 
times ten • 

Thirty tunes one ore thirty Thirty times two are sixty, so on to thuty times ten 

Sib Ank or Lesion 

Thirty one times one are thirty one Thir^ one timea two are sixty two, so on to thirty ons tunes ten. 
Thirty two times one are thirty two. Thir^ two tunes two are sixtyfoor, so on to thirty two tunes tea. 
Thirty three tunes one are thirty three Thirty three tunes two sre sixty six, so on to thirty three 
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Thirty four times one are thirty four Thirty four tunes two are mty e ght, ao on to thirty four 
times ten. 

Thirty fire tunes one are Ihuty fiye Thuly £▼» tunes two are seventy so on to thirty fire times ten 

Thirty eii times one are thirty six Thirty six tunes two are sarcoty two so on to thirty six tunes ten 

Thirty seren times one are thutj seeen Thirty ssTen tunes two are seventy four, so on to thirty 
■even times ten 

Thirty eight times one are thirty eight Thirty eight times two are seventy six soon to thirty eight 
tunes ten 

Thuty nine times one ere thirty nine Thirty mne tunes two are seventy eight so on to thirty nine 
tunes ten 

Forty times one are forty Forty tunes two ate eighty so on to forty times ten 

The scholar is now taught to write figures after which he resumes 


6th Ask or Lesson 
Once 1| are 
twice IJ are 2J 

3 timee 1} are 3J 

so forth to JOO times 1^ are 12S 

7th Ank or Lesson 
Once 1} are 1} 
tmeo 1 ^ are 3 
thrice 1) sre 4H 

4 times are 6 thus up to the 100 tunes IK 
are ISO 


13lh Anic or Lesson 
Once i u t 
twice I IS 1 

3 tunes 4 are 1{ ao on to 100 times | are 50 
14tfa Ank or Lesson 
Once J IS J 
twice 2 IS 1 1 

3 tunes I are so forth to 100 times { sre 75 
15lh Ank or Lesson 
Aildilion of whole numpar 
Addition of quarters 


fitb Ank or Lesson 
Oaee are 2 -s 
twice 21 are 6 

thrice 21 aro 7t so far up to 100 tunes 2t are 250 


9th Ank or Lessen 
Once 3t are 3t 
twice 3) are 7 

3 times 3t are lOt so up to 100 times 3t ate 3S0 

]0lh Ank Of Lesson 

11 times ll are 131 

It tunes 12 ate 132 so forth to 11 tunes 20 are 
220 

12 tunes 11 ate 132 12 times 12 ate lU 

12 times 13 are 158 so forth to 12 tunes 20 sre 
240 

13 times 11 aro 143 so forth to 13 times 20 sre 
280 

14 times ll are 154 so forth to 14 times 20 are 
280 

. 16 limes 11 are ICS so forth to 15 tunes 20 are 
3*00 

IC t mea 11 aro 178 so forth to 18 tunes 20 are 
320 

17 timti 11 are 187 SO lorthto 17 tunes TOaro 340 

18 t mes il aro 193 so forth to IS tunes 20 are 360 
It) t mes 11 ate 200 soforlhtolO tunes 20 are 380 
20 times U are 220 so forth to 20 times 20 are 400* 


llth Ank or Lesson 
Twice two are 4 
three tunes 3 are 0 
Four tunes 4 ars 16 

Five times five are 25 so forth to 100 tuass 100 
arqlOOOO 

12th Ank or Lesson ^ * 

Once a are H 
twice I are y 

3 tunes H are | 

4 tunes 5< ^ I, to forth to 100 times Jf are 25 


The Scholar heiog found to he perfect usthe 
above 15 lessons is tsoght the alphabet sad also te 
read and writs After which he proceeds to leara 
the different tables of weights and msssores 

7i days malis U month 
15 days i month. 

221 da^w I 
30 days 2 month 

yiU days I >4 month 

Weights sni) fletsorei 
10 seers make k maned 
20 seers tasks t manndj 
30 seers mske { maund 
40 srers maks 1 maund and ao forth 


1 Corgs contains 20 pieces 
I Gorge conta ns 15 pieces 
1 Gorge contains 10 pices 
t Gorge contains 5 pieces 

1 Goa confaus 24 Tussoo 
I Gns contains 18 Tussoo 
i Gas contains 12 Tussoo 
1 Gax contnins 6 Tasaoo 

I Kupee coatains 16 anasa 
fBupses contains 12 annas 
4 Itnpee contains 8 annas 
4 Ropes eontains 4 annas 
4 Buddams make ^ Doera fr so forth 

1 hfemoody contains 40 
I Ditto Ditto 30 
4 . 20 

4 , ,10 

1 Rupse ditto 100 

i . .75 

4 , „ 50 

4 « « 25 


Doeras Dscimal 
ditto 

ditto 
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Tro; wettli or Emoj Dbtt. 
1 Tola oonlavo* 2 GadeyannM 


1 Tolo ditto 
1 2lMa ditto 
1 Rutleo ditto 

1 Itotteo ditto 

2 Godicns ditto 
J Ditto ditto 

\ ditto ditto 
y ditto ditto 

1 v»n 

1 Itattoe „ 


12 Must 
$ ItotUet 
12 Sereow ( eodi ) 

21 TtU>J«Dgel; loeda 
JO VolJf 
12 Volli 
8 V#ll8 
4 V.llfl 
3 Rotteeo 
6 Cbokha Grams 


3 flares &ro m 
4 figcres Id a 


a ,, BO lorth to 12 Dodatni. 
lOQ bundred 


Rams 1 1 doera or 1 Dodtin ( Current almond ) 

11 




10 

DUey 

i ditto 3 ditto 2 ditto 

IS 





Kberan 

1 « 4» .> 3 

13 




10 

Kheraa 

1 » 0 •• 

14 





podom 

■“ 

IS 




10 

Pudums 

Lsb^ mesiorc 

10 





Schnek 

1 Beegacontams 20 Vatesa 

17 




10 

* Behueks 

1 Ditto •! 10 ditto 

18 





Soffioodee 

t .. .. 10 .. 

19 




10 

Sumoodeet 

i » >. « .. 

SO 

,, 




Dbey 

IVeeaa „ 20Via'raMy 

21 




10 

Dheya 

1 yisTaasy t, 10 BQOsa 

Zi 





Liliua 

— 

23 




10 

LUoma 

1 Ropee eontauu SO Tueka 

24 





Dtbam 

% ditto IS ditto 

25 

,, 



10 

Etboma 

» » .10 .. 

20 





ranuQ 

k *• « 0 V- 

27 




10 

remms 


28 

,, 




BunVbb 

2 Bodass make 1 Dbst 

20 




2 

Sonkbiai 

The scholar u notf lastmeted m moral and roligiooe precepts alter 

wbkb 

he leave* the leh 


1,000 

10,000 

100,000 

10,00,000 


thousand 
tea (bousaad 
Lao 

Tea Uo 


1.00,00,000 Onto 

10,00 00 OQO Tea crota 


t&t«T« DpoD ha«m«ts 


6d/- A, Cnytfori, 
Collector. 
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Extract from Bombay Secretartate C. D- Valume 92 of 1B25 ^aga 125‘8> 


Appendix No. 4. 

A list ol the Tillage ra arhich It u piopoeed that schools should hs Estshlished 


ttumbar 

Hsmei el the VlQagai 

rrebtbl* 1 
HuiBbar 
el 1 
Sebolora. 

Xfliaaled 

1 emelemenU 
lei Ibeteliool 
MmWt 


PURCUNNAH DHUNDOOKA 

1 

Jnska 

20 

4S 

2 

Kharud 

25 

60 

3 

Anneally 

10 

24 

4 

RojLa 

3Q * 

72 

S 

Polarpoor 

20 

43 

C 

Carejda 

20 

48 

7 

(Sothtee & PipuU 

20 

48 

S 

Soondenanah 

20 

48 

9 

Buriad 

30 

72 

lo 

Rojeedor 

10 

24 

11 

Pathnah 

25 

69 

12 

Phedra 

20 

48 


UdwalJ 

30 

72 


Annb*! 

Nimei ol Uia TlUag*! 

Frobabl* 

Ntusbsr 

ei 

Seholon 

EiUaatad 
•raolunaat* 
eilha (cheat 
Madsr 

14 

Bbowlesree 

10 

^24** 

IS 

Fiplee . 

SO 

72 

18 

Gsmf 

40 

06 

17 

Amblee 

10 

24 

1 

PURGUNNAH DHOLEA 
Simas SO 

72 

2 

Vagurd 

30 

72 

3 

Nagnika 

26 

60 

1 1 

466" 

PURCUKNAK DHOLCA] 

Roopsal 6 

1092 " 

ID 

1 ^ 

VoMaiin 

10 

15 

1 ^ 

Chundesnr' 

6 

10 

i 4 

Eerallah 

8 

16 
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frobable 

TiHraalad 





Nueber 

Ksne* et the Village* 

el 

eaoluraents 
ol the ichoot 

Humber 

Kamel el the VlQe^et 

Humber 

emelumenie 



Scholar* 

Mailer 



Scholari 

Mailer 




Rupeei 

43 

Shesll 


Ropeai 





6 

10 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Palree 

Ehuroo Uobtee 
Balejraih 

Vontha 

5 

6 

6 

10 

16 

IS 

12 

45 

46 

47 

Bagodra 

Kavetha 

Mabejrah 

fieelenjy 

7 

Iff 

15 

IS 

14 

20 

30 

30 

10 

llero’ce 

10 

20 



453 

686 









12 

Modssser 

15 

30 


FURGUNNAH DUSKROHIE 


13 

llultamun 

IS 

30 

1 

Kail 

10 

26 

14 

Bolad 

IS 

30 

2 

Palree Kochrul 

12 

30 

15 

Goomah 


14 

3 

Geromta 

10 

25 

16 

Ingolee 

6 

to 

4 

Chand Kaara 

12 

30 

17 

Kowka 

15 

SO 

6 

Novagam 

16 

375 

38 

SatuU 

20 

30 

6 

Cbouanr 

e 

15 

IB 

Ambarellee 


16 

7 

Nikole 

6 

16 

20 

Vaasa Kelteeah 

16 

30 

8 

Pohnr 

6 

121 

21 

Kote 

30 

CO 

B 

Kobat 

8 

20 

•;* 

Transey 

25 

60 

10 

Owarand 

20 

50 

23 

Ambleanh 

6 

10 

11 

Bannoda 

10 

2o 

24 

Shellan 

6 

10 

12 

Thultoj 

10 

25 

25 

Rbaderkah 

IS 

30 

13 

Raypur 

10 

25 

26 

Rampoora 

6 

10 

14 

Uennaann 

6 

12i 

2' 

IVatterah 

6 

13 

16 

Hathesou 

10 

25 

28* 

Bhaela 


16 

16 

lambat 

6 

121 

29 

Dhoogaree 

4 

e 


Odd 

7 

i7l 

30 

Ooteba 

10 

20 

18 

Joondalla 

6 

121 


Bhuroo Kahtoeet 

10 

20 

19 

Wiseulpoor 

12 

30 


Jnwareued 

6 

16 

20 

Chitruenr 

6 

16 

33 

Moreab 

e 

10 

21 

Bhooaldrre 

10 

25 

34 

Bopueet 

10 

20 

22 

Bollat 

8 

20 


Wamab 

10 

16 

23 

Purdholt 

7 

171 

3C 

Bajodah 

8 

10 

24 

Cam ode 

6 

121 


Kes«rendee 

« 

12 



10 

25 

3S 

Dhugdah 

7 

14 

26 

Waraj 

6 

16 

39 

RetuU 

10 

to 



■ ' 


40 

Nadodra 

10 

20 





41 

Adrodab 

10 

20 


Bd/— 

A Cravford, 

4** 

Vejulka 





Collector 
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Extract /rOm Bombay Secreianate G D Volume No 7 o/ 1825 pages 427 — 36 


No 1 of 1825 General Department 
LETTEB BESPECTING NATIVE SCHOOLS REPLIED TO 


To 

DAVID OBEENHILL ESQURB OffioMting Seoretarjr to Oorornment BOMBAY 


Sir 

I have the honor to aoknoirledgo reooipl of Mr SeereUr/^Fariah s letter of the leth August 1824 con 
taming queries having refereneo to the practioabili^ ol inereaeing the number of Native School* at thu 
•tation and In reply to I take the Jiherty to fonrerd a aUtemcnt wh ch will ehew the number* of School* 
now existing the Scholar* whoattend thenwand the remuneration to the Sohoolmaeter* 

2d There are teveral olasse* of per»on»( auoh as Soonbees Malee* Kachijn* and others who in eon. 
•equenee of inability to bear the «pen*M do not lend their children to obUin mstruotion^ but who I am 

[ Contmued on page CO ] 
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Statement o{ t^auve Schools to the City of Ahemedabad Shewjog the 


C^t of the Scholars 


Mehtas or n S 
Stations S .o 

{School 'rt ^ o 


Raekwa 
Bhot Mevra 
Raclcmoa 



u 

Kafbbiram 

rajpoof 

Ditto- 

12 

Unoopram 

Mandveene Pole 

Teewaree 

Mewara 

13 

Parshotum 

Astonp Chuckla 

Dwdoch 

14 

Asscariot 

-Ditto- 

Bhutmewaia 

15 

Chela 

-Ditto* 

Mootowadee 

16 

Foola 

Ratpoor chockla 

Otrdoeb 

17 

Shibhmam 

-Ditto- 

Khenva 

18 

Doola 

-Ditto- 

Owdueb 

IS 

Bhawjee 

Samngpoor 

chuckla 

-Ditto- 

2C 

Shambhooram 

Kannja 

-Ditto- 


Imah 





244i50;|284 46l 7|54l 2|2/f43;793446I 81 J 


Besides Hero &re six seboolr the msaters ot srfaleh sre Uoobammsdsaf ThejlisTa 
C«ther no more than CO Schol&ra. 

Bemsrkt On Cocosnnt dsy end on the Dewsllj dsj lh«e Brshmins obuio cbanUbls donstions or 
Bnxuisb froia the Bsmuu etc vUsh da not amoant to more than 0 Rapeea and tb^ are likevise fed bj 
bdividosU CD anjr pablio feast, to common w»tb otbor Brabrabu: SebooTs costainln; larger eumbor of 
jmptls are attended by more tban one teaeber in ■»hteb case tb* pnosipai Teacber maiatajos aa otber 
peraoa frSends or retabofi to aaset bia and abares tbe loeome oqnalJy or teas it poufble some entertsio a 
footossla abio ol the Brabmws caste to attend ibe eeboo) paying bin aboot 24 Bnpeei per annm. for somo 
the bead pnpQ in ecboo) doee (bat doty vitboot baring any remonerstioa for xt. 

Abmtdabsd Oonrt of Udslat l‘tb Pebmary 1825 | Signed } TT. A Jcm ( Jo^ ) 
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CootinoH fwta p*g* 57 J 

prea to nad^nUad, wooU be cio*t wflUng toaraO tt*o*elTM ol aay eppcfloah/ of doing*,. Bad tier* 
c*a bo BO doobt Ibet aeoy tcfcoU Key to rttaMailied la diCffral qo^lert of lie cjly with ttrj grtBt 
idreaUge la the InlablUate, led Ibik U through tbe bWrelity o! Goetn-jatol *o &de<;oit« tiUry, wm 
■ ecarrd to the teacher, eo ti to render naaeceMirT’ lartief TTOoaf”*ltai from the SehoUn or thetr p*reaU 
•Jch eehoola would Ipeeddy be ercU filled. Te«htf* p»f4 by Coeemcnsteioald bo prohibiteil from jaak* 
tag any demand upon their achoJan, thoagb they might be p*tm«tte>l to aeeept of whalerer waa eolaatarily 
offered, u>d thit. in adiitioa to their nWiee. Bay be expect^ to act a aaCeleat lUmnlaa to fadace 
them to pay proper attool^a to Ihetr dotlea. To prereot the eona of prraore who are able to pay for the 
edoestiOQ of their ehQd/ra gainmg admitUnea Into theee •'hoeti, it may Lo revolted that the teachen 
atatl receive t» one who ahaJl not bo famUhod with aa order, from aeeh anthonty ea Goreramenl may tw 
pleated to eatnul with power for tha pnrpoae. lh» I am told l» the eaae la r>ctobay, and th«re doe* not 
appear to be any reaaoa against lla adoption at other place* I cannot aay that this wfll bo carried into 
eieca^on at a taall expense, At Cnt indeed one or two a.Lools only will be rstahtishfd, but ftteeca 
highly probable that eery naiaeroo* app'ieationa for adslsa on will be Bade, aa *000 aa the natires brgm 
properlj to nndetttand and appreciate what la done fo* theta. The emeUeet aaUry may lie perhayo twelve 
Rnpees monthly, and in BO great length ol time, tea ortwrIeeaehooU may be required. Thia saa is no 
more than a bare reeompenee to pertoeu who aro really £t for the e-iptoyment, and no mrre k giren lo a 
common aatire In a public oSlre 

3rd. The office of Scboolmaater cannot pTcpetly b« cald to ba hereditary Duneg tha time of tbe 
Mahralta Gorerament it wasgcnerally t&bea np by thoeo whose father* had been ao oecnpled, but eera 
then, ether* naed to eitabl jh tbemae Irt« la fh« aatoa line occasicnally indeed th* o£eer» of the Gorem* 
ment naed to interfere, but a* appear* to have bern their ayttea la other matter*, they did it with a Tietr 
to faeotir some particnlaf indiridaala Since the ci‘y baa been nndcr the Eoglnh rale, may pemos fcae* 
become aebootmastere wbo*« ancestor* were never ao employed and no obJ««tioR baa been mad* by the 
nativca to lk*ur doing ao It most, however, b* obeefred. that the whole of the Sehoolmaater* are Rrahmuns, 
and a* (ar aa regard* the Iliodoo part ef the populsUoo, th£* •eem* to be the claa* be*t inited to the duty; 
tor by th«ir oaagvw. a Scholar a required highly to eeavrate ha icstractor and on *eve*al eeeasloBV te 
pmtrtto huasclf before him. and It would therefore be very ia'oatutent for the ton ef a Bruhenn lo do 
this, te any penon of aa infenor eaa* If eS'ient pervona at eU» ara wanted, many are te be found fa 
thu eity aulSetsatly qualified to nedrrUke iLecharge of a tchoob I eanoet l*>ara that leeks ef any kind 
are m Sf» at any ef the esuhog eeheet* and nothing wbateeer there I* taught, bnt reading and wntiag 
with the fint rale* of Anthmelie e fcnoeledge of aeceonta i* acquired afterward* by the boy berag 
adffi tted lo write is the shop*, which a* they receive no pay for thvi; work, they are. readily pemltted te 
do The only lai^sge which u here taught in the a*hoel>, f* the Ceojeratee. 

4lh. It Will be ceeo from the statemeat now forwarded that whole enmber of twenty one achoob are 
conducted by Brehmun*, and they are attended by very few of the hlaohmedaa population. Besides these 
twenty OSS schools howeter there are six othere, the popib la which are almost rxcliaively, and the 
<eae&ere are eotlrefy of that xcTigtaa. In three of those schoob, the rnstraetion u of the eimmon sort aad 
three are for the study cd Arabic The three first here, altr^thcr, no aora than forty two pupHs, one of 
whom b a Brahman and the Arabic achoob only twenty fear popds The receipts oi the Masters of the 
first mentioned schools for Mohumudans vary very considersblj The utnal payment by each pnpil u 
half a Rupee moathiy, but from some it is made as tugh as from two to ten rupee* for the same penod. In 
the Arabio Schools the sum is not dcterraioed but 1 * caleuU’ed generally at ai<out fifteen rupee* annually 
Besidee which regular psymraU, there are other nncertain period* at which prevents are made to th# 
teachers, as for instance, on occasion of the marruge oereiaooy of the seboUr ha teacher commonly 
vecetTca from five to twenty five rapoca The Education of a Mmhuamndaa being altcpether superior in 
every way to that of a Rindoo^ is n^rer completed us lesa than five sad that of the Arabic Scholar in 1 cm 
than tea years Thus the Moahommadan poputalnm of tha e«*y mast be eonsidered to be entirely without 
edocatlon, and though I am by no mesas Inclined to thmb that they will so readily avail themselves ef the 
appoctunity as the Umdooe will, yet perhaps in respect to them the eslalltshinent of Schools to which they 
can resort without *xj«a*e wdt be even a gteater bleasing than lo the other elaeaes . for undoubtedly the 
Mohammudana are in the moot miserable poverty and from which their pnde their indolente and their 
habiU of determined extravagance and debeuebeiy, seem to forbid all hope of their eilncatiag themselves 

Sth In regard to the subject of the fifth query in the letter now under reply it fs a measure fo which 
there can I think, a* an expenment, be so sort of ob{w:tioo it fneonvenience shall bo found to mult from 
It, to relmqnuh It u most easy and if my recotamefidstiOB can have any weight, I beg most rvepectfully, 

to be allowed to offer it in favour of its adoptuiB, ' 

X have the honor to be, 

Ahroedsbad 

Court of Udalat Your meet obedient humble aervaat 

tr.A J01CS 
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SECTION III 

KHANDESH 


Sir, 


extract from Bombay Seeretauate G D Volume No QZ of 1825 jiatjes 239~27S 
No. 62 of 1824 Public Dejaitment 

KflANDESH INFORAtATlON RESPECTING VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
JAMES FAKISH ESQUIRE, Secretary to Covemmeat, BOMBAY 


Uav= tb,ho»oor lo (omird tor tb, »totiiuil,on ot lb. HoiioraU, lb. G.v.m.r Co™., I, lb. 

"■ - — ^ 

Advoilios lolh. Slh i^ph o( i™rl,„.,olih.lO,hM™.bl«,, I b.s I„„ ,..u„ ih.i I 
any observations until all the collectors reports upon Uie subject in question shall have been received 

, 1 have the honour to bs 

POONA. ? Sir. 

^ our most obedient humble servant, 
Sd/— IV M Ckapim 


21st September 1824, { 


To 

NMLLIAM CHAPLIN ESQUIRE, Comnussiooer la tbe Deccan, POONA 

Sir, ' 

1 st Receipt ftfcommiiiiici/KHi daltl lOth Mtrck, mt<etmevmast tthocU acknoxtUdged ^ Idoibyself 
the honour to aeJcnowledge the race pt of your communieatioa dnted the I9th March Inst with copy of a letter 
to your address from Mr Secretary Earish dated the lOihofthe same month, eallmff for information on 
various points, connected ivicb the better education of the Native popular on subject to this Presidency • 

2nd The flccom^onyini rttuni rc/'erred tomtf«irer/o/Ae fst ?«ry coH/a.H«iiri Mr Sterttary Fanth t 
Mltr of th« 10th Starch vhtch accompanied that detpateh In respect to the 1st query in that letter v«t tbe 
number of village schools m this zdlah I beg leave to refer to the accompanying return This will shew you 
that in all there are 189, of which 95 are emt^oyed in teaching the elementary, and 75 some of the higher 
Departments of Hindu Science while 19 are Mahomedan losututioDs, whiqh teach Persian and now and then a 
smattering of Arabic t 

3rd. The2nd query answred the proport%on that the number of tchooh bear* to the number of viUases 
about 9 per cent In reply to the 2ad query vizl Ibe proportion that tbe number of schools bears to the number 
of villages. 1 beg to state that the proporl on is as 1 school to 1175 villages or setting fractoos as de about 
9 per cent-as some of the villages however or rather tbe towns, such as the cusbabs and the larger Peitbs or 
Commercial marts have more than one school I may observe farther, m reply to this query that the proportion 
of villages with schools to those without is as 1 to 31, or about 3 per cent The above calculat on, bowei er, 
includes all schools 'The elementary schools alone are only as 1 to every 22 villages or about 4i per cent on 
the whole of the inhabited vilUges of this Province 

4th The Srd query answered The tneome of the masters entirely dertoed from the scholars The state 
ment before referred to will shew in reply to tbe 3rd query as to ‘ whence the Income of the School masters is 
derived ’ that it is now all derived from tbe schobrs 

Slh An answer to the 4 query rendered superfluous by theansxetrto the 3rd Such being the Case in regard 
to the former Query I need not advert to that which MIows Vizt whether * sim lar provisions could be 
made for school masters m villages now without schools 

6th In at swer to the 5 query it isremartedfint that the appropriation of a sum from vdlase txpences 

to villageschools would be sufliciently ensured rendering the aerms payable by the Moamlutdars monthly la 
reference to the fifth subject of enqu ry Vizt whether if small salaries for the teachers were allowed from 
the village expenees elTectual means could be devised to seenre the t appropr ation and the efficiency of the 
kKooIs and what may be cons dered as a sufficient allowance In add tion to what the masters could earn by 
teaching I would remark— that the appropnetion would be sufficiently ensured by rendering the same 
payable by the Moamlutdars of Districts monthly-under the periodical enquiry here nafter provnded for. and the 
usual check and control which is imposed on these officers in T^rd to their other disbursements 



-the comoutatioa here propased does ret m sorre eases seem desimble nor in any liVely to fc« attaiRabte It 
coolJ not M made la as far as village or even Distnet o^ces axe concerned, ihoush the services of the latter 
clftssof officers are really dispensed «ith—'Ihe other cases of snch btibU are those for senoces eoneected 
vnth r«l gious EttabUshments, with lh» o'lfce of Cazy. with the doty of protecting a line of road and snch like. 
Iso-e o! the holders ol these allowances woaW wiUirgly pay i3en*7, la other words, res gn theit aflawaaces, 
rather than perfonn the daty attached to them-besanse fhe arcamstarccs of society eeldom offer to them a 
mode cd employing iheir tune, nhii^ were they re! tveJof these duties, would be either so proSuWe, so tes;«ct 
able or so Utu'e attended With personal trouble— Where the duPes ore not perfo-med or are so longer reioired, 
as for instance when mosques or Temples have gone to decay, if any allowances arc sUI enjoyed for dopes 
connected with them, they shoold oa the death of the present iDcombeats be resumed 

16ch lieConttninJiiionthai with some erce^ions no fencm ihottlJ afUr a terlatn i<n^be aJmitteJ 
ittlo Ihe service, vfia cannel rent/, ccnte a/iJ iee^ <rcco«n/s. With the excep'ton of the sitnanon of Teossand 
the menial offices o{ an EstaUishmcnt, I think it would be of advaalage togise notice, as ptopo^ed so Mr 
Secretary Tansh’s letter, that after a certain term of jears no pertoa wodJ he, employed In the public serrice, 
who cannot read, write and keep accounts. Even the situat ors of Ilavaldars and Jemadars of Pcois. might be 
included in snch a notice, the only esceplion that should bo made in regard to them, bong In the case of the 
Peons, and Katqs of Peons who may be active and faithful service deserie promotion on that nccoont— snch a 
rule would effectaally prevent the proposition vrfiich is coaamed in cJaase 11th Paragraph 7ih and which 
eaclndes the children of eeruin persons fnm the nomber of thore whose edacat oa would be pud for by Gorem- 
mert from having any ill effect— while the acting 01 that jaDposil'on w II esable Government to eatead it's 
assistance to children who otherwise would not piopably have it in the r power to acquire any edccabon — In- 
deed aePng on that proposition will prose a somulns to the masters to extend education as inoch as possible to 
the poorer elassea "■ * 

17 The advaniaQt tkai resulted /« Cutarai from a demand /or vnteratofiUlheo^cea/TulIatu, noitced 
In Gnzetati before the Eslabhshmciit of the office of Tullatee, expert wriier* were not often to be procured oat 
of the class of those engaged in mereantile concerns but the teform of that office, and the employment that it 
promised Is give, led to a nost extensive enltivation of that degree of ednsiuoa that qualified for the duty , and 
Boon alter the candidates were as susierons as could be wished. A similar effect would follow here alter a 
short lime from the rtguUtion adverted to, facHitated, c<pecially, as the acqoisicion of edneation would be by the 
EsabLshseet of vUlage schools. 

16 Drohmtns best ^uaUfed /of schoelmasitn but other easSt fill tlttf'Ct erd should otto it eneeuraotd 
The persons that wilt unally be be«t qualified for scboclmasters, initUage schools will be Snhmi&s, and 
numbers suited for the office may be found 10 this provioee whe'e alto it should be*^ remarked there are also 
Bless and £uder school master^, which classes should therefore be conPnued m employment when no 
objectioos are made, that the ground they have thus gamed may sot be lost to them.— There are not many here 
w'hoelaimthedutyasaN\uttaa. It is haweiertomelimes, attached to the Josee's office and ib s latter is a 
Wattnn It will tend to the efficieacy of the Schools even where Josee’s hold them, to grant any additioaal 
reemnpense frooi Covemircnt, dunng good bebavionr oc’y 

If I’rovuiofis that seems necasary to be made /or Nohamedans The foregoing olxervat 055 relate to 
V Cage schools, wh ch usually do nothisg more than teach reading and writing, and also, to a limited extent, a 
knowledge of accounts all of which are taught 10 the Mahmta character and language It will therefore be 
necessary to make some separate provision for the hlahoiqedans portion of the community, who, when they 
stndy at all. prefer the acquisition of Petsion and Arabic a knowledge of those languages bang essential to an 
attainment cf the t literatcie, religion, and Uwv There are but few leaned Mabomedans now in this 
Province, and it may therefore be difficult to procure qualified masters one. or at most two mahomedan schools, 
in each Tallooka, would be snfficieat, and they mght be placed under rules <unilar to thoie enumerated with 
regard to Hiodco village schools-but the least that the blaster diould receive should be ! Rupee for 5 scholars 
while the period for which he <hoold be ent tied to snch an allowance should be considerably longer tha" m the 
cace of the Hindoos for learning hlahrattas — on account of the greater d fficulty of aequiriog a knowledge of a 
foreign, than of a Native language When Arabic is studied loo. the period shoutij be furdier enlarged. 

20 The Mahomedan like the Hindoo Sehods must be eenndered onf> esIaHishmertis /or the ac^tsttion of 
tlenteniary education I eons dec that the<« like the village schod should be looked upon oMre as establish 
toents for the acquisition of elerneutary than ScwntiGc education To look fo^ more, at thehutset in suji a 
Province would only tend to d ^appointment. There may, however, be a few instances in which teachers may 
be found capable of impatting further instnictKin The returns indeed shew ihis to be the case tn regard to 
some of the higher Departments of Hindoo educatfoo. Such cases whether connected with the one persuasion 
or the other, will deserve whereier they occur, a specific conslderatiOD. the result of which should determine, 
bowfar they are capable of meeting the objects professed, and the degree of assistance which should be aiffieded 
to them. 
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iR suds branches of Ifcowltdje and m return trust to the elecTUSinary gifts of the Chvifsble, as well as of, 
their scho'ars. who, though not bound to gise, tsiwajrs do nuke such ofTerings as they can, and at all 
events, in all cases, r<rfonn such menu] oCices, in the family of their instructor, as Drahtnins nuy perform — 
The scholars also who study the higher departments of Hindoo literature, are generally children of the poorer 
class of Dnhmins. who themselves live on chant) — ^To such it is no di'grace to beg and sometimes 
therefore it is to be found that the whale of the students as well as the master live by the donations 
which by daily circuit of the town and occcasional peregrinations about the neighbouring country 
they may be able to ao}uire-wilbout sinking at the root of a custom therefore which is, as it were, interwoven 
with the feelings of the people, and is calculat'd to do much good, it will become a Government which is ea- 
} ghtened enough to prize the blessings of education, to exlead its aid and protection, not only to the learned men 
who devote themselves on such a contingent and often inadequate provision, to the instruction, of the rising 
generation, but also to those youths, who, under such disadvantages, are able to cherish a desire for information 

22nd. A t^aU anntial turn la such sewtrurnes/er Iht jetnt use cf the mailers and schoJart xceutditss 
rhougkr do much good Probably no plan will be better for this purpose than the donation of a small sum to 
each Cstabhihsient for the joint use of the masters and scbo’ars so as wrhtle. at all events at the out-set, and 
before we can by experience estimate the ejects it might prodoce, we do not place them above eleemasiaary aid, 
we may yet render tbero a little fadependent thereof, and give to the Institutions and their pursuits that 
character of respectability, which the public patronage of Government always confers 

2drd. Tbeamounlof Iheu sums iptci/ieJ About SO Rupees for each school that has from 10 to 15 
scholars. 40 Rupees when the scholars do not exceed 10 nor fall short of 8 and thirty when there may be five 
and above that, nothing being allowed when there ate not five scholars, nor the teachers children being included 
in the account, would I think be a sufCcieat assistance for the ediject setforth above — Perticular Institutions 
m4;ht deserve a more extensive support-hut lu all cases, before any grant is made to any semimtries of the 
nature in question, the sanction of Government should be obtained 

24il' ffiMn/ives to d/'/^icorKM prepeseJ la bchetJouifotvIh the Mohemedani and Hindoos If any 
treasures should be adopted to favour the extension of education beyond the mere elementary parts, and there 
should ever be a Mohemedao institution formed similar to the lliedoo Collage at Poonafa, it might be a port 
of the plan as a reward to diligent study and to afford togemus no opportunity of cnltiv-ating its peeui ar powers 
to the utirost, to allow a eertoia number of the most etnment Mohemedaa scholars m each Zillsb, asaually to 
be feat to it entirely at the public charge a simitar tadulgeoce beiog granted to the Hindoos in regard to the 
College at Poooah, those who on examination prove the best qualified being selected to fill (he law offices of 
the Ceuris of justice, and such other situations as requite the holders to be men of good education 

25ih The number now iiiughf at each tchoel and the etassei Ih ti attend thews tn <rier«»i< nti Nos 1 & 2 
Reverting, however, to the more imoaedale subject of this address, the village Schools, 1 may observe that the 
trfornuiion reqoircd the third para of Mr Secretary Farish's letter. regariiiEg the number lau ght at each Schco 
or the proportion of the Children of u village who are sent to school, where there is a school, will be seen in the 
statement b>o 2'wbile (he learning they acquire and the particular classes who attend the schools, wiU be seen 
in the etatefflCDt No 1, 

26lh Tne above statement affords but a poorftefure of the stale of the Schools It is probably unnecessary 
to add nnythicg refardicg Ike Village Schools to the detailed information which these statements afford— respect 
ICS the points above enumerated and the pay which (he masters receive These statements will give a genera 
picture of (he schools, miserable enough it is true, considering the -wants of the population, but fn proportion 
as It IS so, it gives additional weight to the claim which the Government has recognized them as possessing 
on it for assistance, to reform and invigorate them, as an institution, without which, but little, can otherwise 

be done to enlighten and improve the condition of the people subjec* to its rule 

27lh The number of Proposed schools specified and c/tfised —Calculating that elementary Schools are 
established in the villages &ea adverted to in the IZth paragraidi of this despatch the whole number of such 
schools will be 352, of these 1 27 will be schools in Casbabs, Peiths, and higher class villages, and 225 m 
villages whose Jutna is not less than 1000, or mare than 2000 Rupees 

23tb The expenees estimated Estimating the ezpence of each school by the calculaion coirtained in the 
lOtbparagraph— thatof the larger class villages will be p. annum 127 at 2i Rs 3810-0-0 

of the smaller 225 at 3 Rupees . . 8100-0-0 

Rupees . 11910-0.0 

In addition to this there may bo added an account of the rewards which it is proposed to give about Rupees 
500 per annum, making in all Rupees 12,410 

29lb ’Number 0/ scholars, sxhoie eduoatioit is nav calcidatet to be Provided for But in some cases the 
villages are so contiguous, that one school would do for two. and in others the popalation consists so entirely 
of the lower classes, that it would be useless for the present, and till example has marked a change in the 





7. Secondly— TH effiaeficy oj the schode tPowM be Pnmo’ed by odm* on {he i>nnc$i>lts, mcdifieJ hov 
ever to meelextsltngarcumsi^inces. adverted to •« Sir Pansh’, letter filher rules laid das^ being a'so acted h>o« 
Secondly that the efficieacy of the schools I coace. ve wojU be promoted by acting on the principles adt erted to 
m the 7th para of Mr Secretary FarIsh’S letter Thoseprinaples.ho-weNer.-Ahich are suited to a limited sphere, 
and to the supermlendeace of a number of t isitors sa^i can be afforded is Bombay, being modified as foUows-£o 
adopt them to the nature of the superintendence and control which in so extensive a country can be bestowed on 
tliem, the other rules hereinafter ennumeraled being also acted upon — 

Isl- thatactltain penod should be dtEacd as the utmost tor which any schoolmaster shall be eolitled 
to pay from the Government for any scholar, who. should he not in that period have acquired all the eJemeutary 
knowledge usually taught m village schools, shall however be entitled to continue at the school without further 
charge to Governuient, till such time as he is certified to have done so 

2nd. That to ensure effect to the foregoing rale, oalj a certain portion, sny one half or two third-^, of 
the allowance, shall for such period be paid monthly to the school master, who shall not be entitled to the 
balance till he produces a certificate of his having perfected his s^olat to the extent above mentioned. 

3id. That the attainment of the scholars shaU be certified by the Moaalutdir of the District, assisted 
by such of the local ofiicers. or respectable and learned inhabitants, as may willingly undertake the duty, a.nd us 
the collector may, from time to tune, see fit to nominate 

4lh Thai the Punchayets of examioahon, so constituted diall sit twice a year, to examine the scholars 
of the Distnel —That this duty shall be commenced by examining all the scholars of the Cusbab, and of the 
schools withm a convenient distance thereof who shall present themselves as profiaeot-that afterwards either 
the same Ponchayet or the Mnamlntdar with other assessors, sefected on the spot, shall sit lo such two « three 
other places of the Talooka as may be conveniently situated for similarly ascerUming the proficiency of those 
who may puesent themselves at those places, and at the schools within a given arde thereof. 

5lh That at sach examinations, those scholars who have mads greater proficiency than usual viduo 
the given time, and who shall attain the required profiaeaey in a shorter tune than usual, shall receive 
certificates, which shall be presented to the Collector or such of biS assistants, as he my authorize to that 
effect, while on circuit, or on deputauon, who shall personally examine the boys, possessing the same is the 
presence of the Moanilutdar, and other officers of the District, as weD as of such of tbs respectable isbabtants 
as may choose to attend, and should it be considered that the certifiealss have been properly given, the holders 
ol Ihetn shall be piesenied with a suitable token of approbauoa and a wnttea certificate thereof 

6tb That besides tb<«e periodical examinatioas. it shall be the d Jty of the collector and such of Lis 
assistants as he may so instruct, as well ss of the pnfictpal Nauve Officers of the kuuherry when in the 
DistnctSi to visit the schools, without any previous watung cot only to examine the scholars, but to aseertaia 
from (he School Masters that they have regularly received their dues from tbs ooamlutdm 

7th. That on occasions of such examinations, the collector should be allowed to give a small donation 
to the expertest scholars, and, when extraordinary dibgeoce has been evmced, to the schonlmaster 

Sib. That the Certificates, and the rewards proposed to be givu lo the meriRwious, be given alike to 
all taught at the village school, whether on the Govcroment pay roU, or otherwise, 

9ch. That the certificates tn be gives as above, to (be most dihgent and best informed, shall, when 
the holders are qualified by years and sohsequeot trauung, entitle them to employment in the public offices of 
the Government in the Province, m the preteceoce to others, who, though educated at the milsge schools, may 
not have obtained such certificates 

lOth That the number and names of scholars for whom an allowance may be made by Government be 
reported monthly to the Moamlutdar by the PateU aud Coolkocuee of the village, the paper bong also attested , 
by the schoolmaster, and transmitted through the shaiLdarof the division to the Moamlutdar, — ^That the 
•^^haiVdar shaD be responsible that be personally ezanunes into the correctness of the renirns, and certifies the 
same to the Moamlutdar as often as he goes to the viUags. besides which it wiU be the duty of the moamlutdars 
and sberishiedar, each personally to enquire into the truth of the returns adeast twice a year and without giving 

previous warning— all which iheMoamlutdarsshaDcetlifytotheColleclor-whoiaaylnither institute sncb en 

quiries as he may judge ceceseary 

nth InallCusbahs Peiths and largest class village* the children of the commercial classes who 
must at all evtaU acquire the elemetrtary knowledge wtuch a village school affords ( except when their pafenls 
may be m a Stole of poverty ) those of all public ofi-ers in receipt of a larger sum than IS Rupees a month and 
those of lodividoals acknowledged to be m orcumstaaces cxpob’e of enabling them lo educate their chilJrea, 
shall not be tnduded la ihemo'ter roll of scholars to be pt d for ax the Coverament expeoct. 

12ih. That the office of ftbool Jlaster shall not where it may not now be so be qpnsidereJ hetodiory, 
and that the collector, on vacancies in Incfsiire sjiools occuring, <ha]l, in all cases, prunote masters 
of schools less lunsUve, to the vacant situatoos, who may be most deserving and who may be willing lo 
sccept thereof 

13lh, That the Collector on proof of inatUntiaa, laahJity, or immorality in the school master shall 
have power to dismiss him, in cases, however, in whidi the office may be he-editary appointing as a snecessw 
biS nearest qual £td relation who teay be wiHiog ta ondtrCikc the duty . 
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8th. TAifrf^y— X vi<w 0/ It** t^stnt tca!e tif rtmutierjlim of the Schoolmasters. Thirdly — As to the ineofflfl 
of th9 tchoolmsters. I will, before eatenn(( on this subject, prasut a vtewo{ their ptesenc scale of remunera* 
lion Deductios the schools of science «hose m-isters hm retarne^l no income, and nho exact nothing; and 
sl«s l4 of the Mahamedan schiyit* o tt of accaaol, srbosa trustees also exact no oompeosatvaR, it ’Kdl 

be loacd that the remainder of the Schools in number tOO have an income of Rupees 2547 or 25i Rs. each 
school annum. In these schools there are 1,619 scholars, which gives at the rate of S2i Reas memsem for each 
Scholar— tiukicg allowance, however, for concealments, periodical dues in gram, and other occasional 
gratuities not accounted for, we may probably estimate the average receipts from each scholar at 75 Reas or 
3 aonas mensem— say in round numbers oae third nnte, or on the whole about 3400 Rupees, being 54 p annum 
— cr say per mensem 3 Rs- 

9th. Consdenng the present condition of the school therefore, and the object of, as much as possible, 
difTusirg e'emeolary education at a che.ip rate, it seems to me that Government would secure this latter object, 
as well as provide what would be considered a competent remuneration, if, exclusive of all donitions of gram, 
and other occasional gratuities depending entirely on tbe pleasura and ability ol the donors, the rate of pay for 
the Kho’ars educated at tbe pubhc charge was so ealentated as to aiTonl to the schoolmasters in Cuslnbs, Peiths, 
and larger class villages, at lent 6 Rupees p. mensuro. ami those in smaller villages about 4 Rupees 1 think 
that two annas {w* O'ensem for every scholar at the former villages ( those excepted wbo are eoumerated in the 
11th clause of para 7th preceeding] and 2 1 annas for all scholars at the scboolsoftbe lower class villages, 
would secure this income. 

10 The grounJs on wAich this reammenJaftm •t/ounJel mort parttcutarly stated. The grounds of lbs 
above calculation nay be more perticularly stated as follows — 

Schools of Caabahs &c. 


10 seWsrS whose parents wyald pay ail their expenies— or s.ay p*r mensem Iijr of a Rupee 7->2>C 

10 (cheUrs whose parents might pay in addiiioti to the Government albvraoce 2 annas each or . ,. .]-M 

20 SeboUn at 2 asnas «a£h to be defrayed by Coverameot .* 2“2-< 

Is all exclusive of Craio, and occasional gratuities . ......... ... fi-l-t 

Small class villages of 24 Scholars each ) 

24 Scholars fli 2 annas nnd say ) 

2!) of the »cl>olor* additional I aaoa .. ... ... ... l-l-l 

Cxtra to grain and occasional gratuities * . ... ... ... ... 4 - 1 -< 


11th. The t^noit for vhieh Ih* allovatte* ts rteommendeii to be given I have imposed above that the 
allowances sbonid only be made for a limited time ) have now to suggest that 4 yenrs, if the, scholar hai 
■turned by that time *12 jears, if not, till he has atuioed that age. but if he should not go to school till 10 ye.nr! 
of age or afterwards, then only three years seem amply sufBcieat to ennble a master to leach all that is Uughi 
at a village echool, being akrowledge ol writing and anthmetic, and I would therefore recommend that tb< 
allowance should only be given for that period — 

12lh. Cusbah Peillu tie drtig>(.>f<.f I need not designate a Cusbah as it is well known Tbe largei 
Towns should be those which are called Peilbs or commercial marts the first class villages should be those 
whose income amounts to or exceeds the sum of Rupees 2000. aod the smaller villages those whose Revenues 
does not come up to that amount, but which may not be less than Rupees 1000. 

!3th. Ai saltsfaclory nPly at present not obiatnaUe to the sixth point of reference In regard to the 6lh 
poiut of reference, Vizi —tbe amount attainable in these distnets from subjeeiiog Sircar Wursbashun, Enams 
and other lands, to a small payment towards a f uod for mamtaiDing schools il would just at present be impos- 
sible to submit 8 satisfactory reply-none of these sources of expense to the Government having yet been definitly 
fixed. 1 am of opiuion, however, that the result of the eiKpury nOw in progress will not estaUish a right ic 
many Enams, or other tenures of Land, rent free, that have hot services attached to them , and in such cases 
the contribution could not be called (or. Tbe grounds on whtch I coodude that there will not be nuay Enams, 
except those adverted to, are, that (here seem to be but few who can establish claims of any other kind accor- 
ding to the Enam rules— 

14lh. In reference to the 7lh m religious nllooiancesare supposed toexisl mjhe province which coitU 
be diverted to the promotion of education Keitber, I beg to state, lo reference to the 7th subject of enquiry, do I 
think there ore tn-tny religious allowances in this province which could be diverted to this purpose I am, how- 
ever, now about to submit the result of my enquiries Into the Wursbashun and Religious anoivaoces in this 
Collectorate as far as I have yet bees able to conduct them, and in doing so I will point out such as jnay appear 
tube of thisnuture 

ISth. In reply lo the Sih point where Ike sennees for vdtieh lands are held, are really performed, the 
commutalim proposed does not in seme cases seem desirabte-or in any practicable In reply to the 6th point of 
refereace I beg to observe, that where the services for ^hicb Lands or allowances are held, are really performed 
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op a 035 aad the p*epd cas of SooetTi to scl:».s la tbeai O lb* of tb* s-aallsr 

dass Til Tges, we mayr'obabV dfdac* e*'® focrfe as rat ixcjfAia'ely rrtJ ’ri— Tb 5 •*nj eS’fn aEaviryo! 
2025 Ri:p«« a rear fa the total expense, stt -li toll potrde fo* tie shm'ot of nart ihaa oo e scbo)! m 
so pja.es as tits nay be reqaste, aoJ also for lb* MiboT^edaa SJs'w’*. wihaat swellj*? tb* eipeace. 
I3d*«di. cay he do'iVed wfcetber far son* year* eves tfcejjsjted oenber of s^iolars r*0T ded fo', KiHaran 
tkense’iesof tie epportsa-ty afTcrded then* of laswocOcs ttemselTCS, no a thstasd eg u is rade the laterest 
of Iheiraste^ to enorcrag-itte dis$e”i*ja.*acaof tdtttal«a as*l that « »5 the eeidtot *3 ettal of t*'e peop'e 
thersselTe', to becsr-* ladepsadeat, n th**' 1 tJ* uaasa bo*», cf tb* dshoCe** *CTibes that they a.e ac*r 
ob'^ed to espJoy The *»rho!e naaib*r that oaw go to Khoel does no* ex5C*d SCOOcs* cf 36 £31 cf abontooe 
lacfb'esn. Tee pUa sobmilted ptOTidei for edncatiea •o94ll0 or 1 in < B-tas I hoTe re-arl:*d u nay 
be 'oxe years before so cany »ill arsjl thcTwelees c* the cpyortunity aSerded to them. If n th^ respet I 
»fccu*d be fonsd to has'e pred ted rrosff the f-ct WiJ speak ircHames m lebaif the ceasnre ihelf 

30th TJie eacturateirett* vhifb it WiSy be txa^ei tha* commumif vCl i« tme ffjw sebooJa 1 

have reckoned that the *3 bi a* present disborseJ by the ComniBaity of n'toost of eda atioo is Ruoe-s 3,400 far 
109 schools ( v\de 8th para ) and n.ppcsisg all the schools ytopcsed aie etih!i‘hed, I base seckonei by ssy 
calcnlaboas ( Tide 10th para) that the jioW c wiflco-tribctoRcpe*^, 9 034 fc' 352 Khocis Thisiseot core 
la regard to that caaiber cf s-hoois than Rupees 2447— the sem actual’jr rstcraeJ as the receipt of ] 00 schools 
IS to this latter snober, asJ srHI, I *haaTd hc^, fall far short of the eacoaragecest that «{I1 be besanreJ oa 
the part cf the Consnaaity, whea the interest cTioced by GoTenuneat la the ed-catioa of the ri*iag geaeraboa, 
aad the facilities that viU be created, will hare had time to smk tt-eir dae effect, and this wiC, I test, be the 
rewd of « few years ezertnas. 

31*1. UrMr iht tanctiati ejeUtutiJ la /ro/«rf>o<t it t« invisdri /o sri ahetti Ikt rt£tJt3*t9ft e/ vtSage 
tehoUtanHit pnnatin stl forth iti this drsf^ch. Under the sasctioa extended to isy mpoticoa I shall at 
once •«! abotit regnlabcg the existieg eleseatary schools, oa the rnropJes I have suggested, estaidislicg 
others where they may appear desmhle on the same pnccipJes.— 

32sd. Hirea/tcr vkai frapcsiUons tnajhe ntctssarynt regard te the AigVecffss et^sewKunrs vrZI be 
tubmitfed In the se 4 i.el after bansg nbsitt^ the Worshashua isvesugatioa, asd ascertuced if asy of the 
aQmnmses, wbieh nay hare been coaSreed, or which it cay be politic to eoshrm, ou be directed ta the 
ptoDOtioa of puUie cdaeatioa. I shall do cryself the beoocr to adrert to the e<iabI.shRic9t for tirvhiag tha 
higher hiasehes of ksowtedge. aad to speaty such as soy appear desernag the npport of the GoTe*BiBeat, is 
the sny I hare set fsrth la the 23rd paragnph of this dispa'ch 


1 hare the hoaoor ta be. 3x3. 
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Statement Sebo^S the miaibef of boys who attend schools, aad the onaiber srho do not. in the 
Ptarisceof 


TaHooks. 

Town or Villages 

ii 

Boys. 

Na of boys m 
erery Hamfred 
who go to 
School 

l-s 

Who da 
not go to 

1 Ecitanl 

1 1 

Total 

Dboolia 

1 

Kosba Dhoolia ^ 1 

6 






IdocraKhetd ' 

1 

14 





M Bore Koond 

I 

14 



9 


n Kushgoel _ 

1 

11 1 





Knsfaa Soageei _ 

4 






htooza Nahalode 

1 






n Dev Bhasa 

1 

4 I 



24 


n OmntaTia „ 

1 

’_J 

SO 

89 

10 


Total 

m 

m 

837 

irsM 

" 

AraalsSir 

Kesha AmalMir 

H 

m 


il 



Moesa Pottoeda _ ^ 

H 

21 

175 


11 


Total 

h 

€5 ' 

, 602 

1 633 j 

- 
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Errondole Kn*lw Ertondale 
Kusb% Dhvt meim 
M&UZ3 Kossod.1 


Bhureanm Kusba Bhurpium 
Mottia \ Mdjr^vim 
Kasba Wangly 
Kosba I impulgsum 


Chall *gsuni K\isba Cball <gaain 
H RAztmgaam 
Saigaum 
Jottayganm 
Mouza KAndgaam 




Bagtan Shibur Moolair 
Knsteb Jaikbed 
, Telraa 
Mouza Sottaoay 
■■ Bez 
Eosba Nanpoor 


Fimpalsair I Kasba Ftmpaloair 


Nnsdoorbar Kasba Nandoorbar 
Mauza Wankay 
„ Kokarooeisdab 
, VeudoU 
Kasba Sond Keday 
Manza Malpoor 


Total 










Tallooks 

Town or VillAje* , 

Soo!tini«ar 

Ku]ba I’rnVautha 

SiraneVhetla 
n Sbahady 




ToUl 

Tltaloilr 

Kusba Thalaair ... 

„ Sfaeerpoor ... 

1, Dettawud ... 

Maata Mooda.wuil ... 
n \Vur-«y 

n Goranay ... 

Total 

Ykwutl 

Knsba Yawutl ... 

Total 

Sowd&h 

Kusba Sowdah ... 

Mtnza Paddwy 
w Thorgewu 
Fiffpoof 

Knsba Kawer ... 

Mausa wagttoday ... 

t *.!I Z 



TaU» 

Ressenbad 

Kasbs Neiserabad ... 

ddauia juleium ... 

„ Petnprally ... 

„ Kbannldsy ... 

Ktisbii PaJdhca ... 

Total, 

]amina)r 

Kusba Jamroui ... 

H 

1, Pohoor ' ... 

Kusba Bodwer 

::: 


ToUl 
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IHilKDEISH COLLECTOR'S OFJriCE. 
DHOOLIA, 20th Auewst, 1824. 


Signed/ — AnhJ. Pobtrlton 
Collector, 

True Copy 
John Warden. 
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SECTION IV 
DECCAN 
1 

Bxtraei /nm Bombay StentarviU Rtards B D Velumt 1 of 1825 Pagta 253—^23 


Geaeral Departmeat. 
AbBttdncssar Collector’s Office 
Aa^est 18th 1824 


Su. 

1st. I hare the hoaor to aJcaowledge the receipt of yoar Letter of the 19 of hUrch last, desma* taforma 
boa regardiay the Schools la this Collectorship. 

2Bd. I bare aow the hoaor to traasaut to yoa a translatwa of Niae Circalar Qaenes seat by tn« to asy 
hvOBsaeisdars, asd abstract traaslaboas of the replies (unkisbed by twelre of those Foactwnanes laclodiag the 
Kotwil of the City pf Ahraedaess^ 

3rd. Froos these Replies, whiJi I may add have heeo furaished la the greatest detail, it appears that 
there are at preseat la this Qly aad the districts these docameats tompnse one haadred and siaty one schools, 
a srhtch the fallowing laagnages Aea. are taught — 

htahratta reading wnting and aceotints 114 Telingee 1 

The Shastnrs. Vcdes & Astrology 35 Marwairy 1 

Persian mad Arabic. 8 Medione ( Wyd* Paaiah ) 2 

Total Idl 

Vi’m Ckaf^in Es^rt f*a, &ea, &ca 

4th. It likewiss appears that one haadred aad forty C 140 ) additwnxl SehKia might be adtaetageoatly 
estsbCshed (or edaeaiton la the aadermeotiosed braaches.— 

Eaglish 1 The Vcds ft Slsasters 2 

Ui^ratta readier, wnuag aadaeesnnts 135 Medmae 2 

Total 140 

5th. The proportion which the aoiaber of echoots acbnlly bear to the aoisber of villages >s about 1 to 18' 
but as there are many vilUgeria which ( as will be sees by the repi es ) are several Schools, it army be as^nmed, 
that there ts only oae School m erexy 35 villages througfaoni the coontry 

6th. Ko allowaaces are graated to the Schoolmasters by Govemaient in may of the Schools. The whole 
of the Seminaries ta which the veds Shastnrs aad astrology are studied are sopposed to be tasght grabs, in 
ohedieas to the htpuctsoa laid down la the Sacred Law Dooks of the lOadoos, which tacnlcaie as oae of the 
first deties of a learned cnaa, that he shooU c oainnua aite his ksowiedge to his fellow creatares. 1 hehere, 
however these mea occasionally receive doths. Gram and other Preseats, bat they have no fixed allowance, 
Bor do they ever demand such The reasaioder of the Schoolmasters earn a very precanons aad limited liveli 
hood which average thronghont th s Codectorate abont three O ) Rs. each pet month sad is nrdversally 
described to be loo little lO allow the Teachers to dedicate their whole tune aad thonghls to their pcpils. 

7th. Scboolmastrrs coold be readily obtaiced for the aiUibaoal Schools adverted to m the 4tfa Paragraph, 
hot almost the who e «{ the espesce. would have to he home by the Pobiic, as the people ( with very few 
escr^tons ) are loo poor to pay for the cducatma of their children sod wonld rather ceglect it altcgether 

8th. I have oo doubt but, tbonld it please Government to aathanze a smaD snm to be laserted amangrt 
the viHage erpences. as salaries tv teabets. tha* it conU be effectnally appropriated to purpose. Indeed 
the private interests oi the Scbodsiasters wonld ensniO this anaagement as they wonld of coorM be apprized 
of the ansnal or Monthly Som they wetc to receive and woo.d not fail to represent it if any portion, however 
small, WS9 w thhe.d. 

9ih The eSoettey of the Schools wonU be best ensured by the Collector and his asuttaslt vtsiUsg them 
when on orewt. or otherwise emyloycd m the districts, and by the masters being oUiged to report qoarterly 
thranch the Knaiaviedars the pcoc*e «s made by thetr tnpilt the nnmber of thwa. and ether snch detads as 
might seen leqais le. 

lOth. fVtdoU* cs/vwce a/ (h« Scheofi lkr*w/hMrf She CcUtttofou of AVWwwgjjwr Wth revpwt to the 
trehobte cxpcnee I cal-mhut that the total euaber of schools at present to he ertabliihed le the Pnrmneahi 
wafer Ahmcdnatgar ( exclnJieg ihOM wihtect *9 SboUTnt } woaid b* 4J» which, tnpponeg the salary a! 
Teacher to be fixed oae with another u 5 Rupwi prr month w-joJJ aamnt to twa ihonsaod Repws per njonth. 
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oTw«ty(o« thousand Rupees Fe™th«a™„M, hoover, emyb.atonee dedee.ed Ik,.,*™, 

o r the Pay be „„ -ho no, „„ aboot three ot the five rZ. .t u 

f '”1“""'“"“ 7'*”’™“r-l '»!»=• the yearly coat of to Sehoole to eM.en thoLod 
»ghth.nd,edR.pees Sdo,btles.=.e,th,„„rttb. leeseneJ by „„,e nnn.te en,u,„e, betn^ made 

means of the parents of all chddren who were sent to be losimcled in them 

tdoJil'li be eendered one, lost, /or, he School, 

-do not think any funds from Wotibaseos, Enams or other sinuUr allowanees paid in money eoold be reason 
ablycalenlaiednponin this Clleeloiship All snob grants bare nlready been rno.t r,g,dl7 i«e.toted 

wthlh'°l'’“T‘'^a'Mo°“5a'''* '"'■‘“'““"i ''Ithi'ie amoaot claimed .nSnBr’mrty 
with the Snnnod. and old Pooaa Dnliu-s, cannot be less than a lack of Ropces a year In slating this fact n 
IS however locnmbent on me to add that w- ba.e b-ea foil as liberal a. was pr.,ir, and have even ly ' . 
beher'i h'^fh”''?''!”!,'’ regarding which very great doobts eristed. boUt was 

pSrn!ra”° claimants, than to distiesa ladiindnals by toieclieg what may hare been lust 


12th BnldonSlta.UereetVInndnoniheld/re. migh, Jy leeoerr.d f. on omo.inf ercrrding the 
^oal to the eapenceol the whole nlth. Schools would accrne lo Government from the meas'ore^’aT’a'rad 

myself of th, s oppoiinnity to report my I. commendation in fa.onr of Its adoption, lor the person, bolding ,.ch 

free laods would. I am certain, he generally found to be (hose who were far remoyed from want, and who had 
consequently no good claim to the liberality of Goyeromeat on this point 


i3th The ColUetor concurs tn Ik* advantage o/ the rule that no Person shall be emfilosed tn the Public 
Service vho could not read and imie Although as will be seen by the tenor of the 9tb Reply received from all 
the Komavisdars, the great body of Kooabees at present declioe sending their childrea to School, yet f am 
myself of opinion that the role alluded to in the last questtoo from Government with regard to no person being 
employed by us who could not read aod wnte. «ouId be the surest method of promoiiog educatioo to that extent 
amongst those classes, and I consider it very desirable that it should be so. because it would reader them far 
more useful, evea m the lowest situatioo, than they can be made at present, and would enable each lodividual 
to make himself fully acquaioled, with all orders aod regulabons appertaining to bis Station and duties 

I4th Number a/ scholars shotcit by the Returns reeened. end their castes The information desired by 
Government 10 the 2nJ and succeeding Paragraphs of Mr Farishs letter, will be found la the Kumavisdare' 
replies but I may nevertheless, here add a />««s of it for facility of reference The total number of Boys la 
the villages where there are now places of Instruction are about ten thousand ( 1 0,000 ) of whom Two thousand 
three hundred and thirtynioe (2,339 ) attend the School, of these rather more than one half are Brahmins, 
about two fifths of the remainiog moiety are Kooobees. one fifth Weavers aod Goldsmiths, ooe 
fifth Marwaries, Goojrathees, Buaeeas, and Goozoors and ooe fifth miseeJlaneous, amongst whom are included 
cloth sailers, simpees, oil-sellers, kassars, who are chiefly Pedlars, kumaikees, Teliagays & Moosulaiaas. 


15lh Number o/ school masters and their castes The Teachers are equal in number to the Schools 
which is one hundred and sLxty one ( 161 ) of whom one buodred and twenty eight { 128 ) are Brahmins Two 
Kasfs, Five Brah-nunzyees, ooe Jungutn, one elotbseller (Simpee), Two Buoeeas, one oilseller, one hlarwarry 
Five Sonars ( Goldsmiths ], Two Laths, Two Goluks. one Pnrdesee, Two hfahratta hlallees ( Gardeners } and 
eight Moosulmans 


16th Brahmins seem the most prefer Persons for Teachers and Rules under which they should be 
nominated 1 fancy it will be 3dn<able, with very few exceptions, to nominate Brahmin Teachers to any 
Schools that may be bereaftet established, and of course, ss they would be chiefly paid by Government, they 
would be liable to removal for neglect of their duties, or any impropriety or immorality that seemed to demand 
such a serious mark of displeasoie , and m all cases the emoluments of the Schoolmaster would naturally be 
made to depend on thenumber of his pupils, by fixing a certain allowance for each Boy 

17th Kumavisdars to visit the Schools and report on them ptrtodieally The Komavisdars, or a care- 
ful carkoon on their behalf, might be ordered to visit each School quarterly, or even mnnihlyin the Districts, 
and to report on the number of pupJs and the apparent pic^ss they were making Ar Abmednnggur, Nassuck 
and Sungutnnair, and the villages in the neighbourhood of those towns, this duty might be performed by (he 
Collector or one of bis assistants, and he, or they, should also go once a year to those lo the Purgaonahs 


18lh TArM Kuf«<iCTjd3r-sAi/is trAor# reports have not been received have been estimated for The Kama 
Msdars of Nassuck, Chaudore and Neywassa have not yet <eat m their answers to my Queries, but 1 have 
estimated lor those Districts in this Dispatch, and I shall submit the result of the r enquiries the moment 
they come to hand, likewise the Report of the Sab Cdlector of Sholapoor, as soon as it reaches me. 


( A true copy ) 

SdJ— John Warden) 


I hare the honor la be, hn 
( Signed ) Henry Pottinger, 

Collector, 



SECTION IV 
DECCAN 
1 

BstffKt /rw Ba*»5ay Seertt anaU Rtegrdt E D Volums 1 of 1B25 Pagu SSS~-423 

Genera! Department 
Abmednngpu Collector’s Office 
AtigTKtl8Ch 1824 


Sii, 

Ist I ha*e the honor to adraowledje the receipt of jroar X<ett£i of the 19 of March last, desmaf informa 
tion refiardiBg the Schools is th J Collectorship, 

Z»d 1 have con the honor to traosout to yoa a tmtsUboo of Nme Circular Qaeties seat by me to my 
Kamavisdars, and abstract traoslations of the retries foraished by twelve of those Foncuosanes incloilisg the 
Kotvral of the Ctypf Ahmednasti^ 

Jrd. From these Replies, which 1 may adi ban been fcmshed la the greatest detail, it appears that 
there are at preseat in this Cty and the districts these docameots cuspnse oae hosdred aod sixty one schools 
n which the following languages &«»■ are ueght — 

Mahratta reading, wnticg, and accounts 114 Telingee 1 

The Shastnrs, Vedes & Astrology 35 Marwany 1 

Persian and Arabic 8 Medicine ( Wyde Ponnah ) 

Total 161 

R'ln. ChafiiH Bt^rt f«a, 

4th. It tihewise appears that one haodred and forty 1 140 ) addioonal Schools might be advantageonsly 
•ttaUlshed for edsciUOQ m the uadermentiotted branches.— 

Englisli 1 the Vedi A Shasters 2 

Mahratta reading wntiog aadaecoonts 135 Medians 2 

Total 140 

Sth The proportion which the number of schools actually bear to the nsmber of vPJages is about I to 18*' 
but as there are many villagerva which (as wiQ be seen by the rrpLes ) are several Schools, h may be assumed,^ 
that there is only one School ux every 35 villages throughout the csoatry 

6th. NoaQowaoces ate granted to the Schoolmasters by CovenoieDt lo any of the Schools. The whole 
of the Semiuanes la which the veds Sbastors aod astrobgy arestmLed are supposed to be taught gratis is 
obedience to the intaset oa laid down in the Sacied Law Boolcs of the Hodoos, which inculcate es one of the 
brst duties of a learned mas that be should coanonaicaie bis knowledge to his fellow creatnres. 1 believe, 
however these men occasionally receive cloths. Grain and other Presents, but th*y have tto fixed aUowance, 
oor do they ever demand sneb The remainder of the Schoolmasters earn a very preeanans and limited liveli 
hood which average throughout th s Collectorate about three ( 3 ) Ra. each per month and is nmversally 
described to be too little to allow the Teachers to dedicate their whole time and thoughts to their popils. 

7ih. Schoolmasters could be readly obtained for the additiosal Schools adverted tu m the 4th Paragraph, 
but ahmst the whole of the ezpesee would have to be borne by the PubLc, as (he people ( with very few 
cace^v>as 1 ate too poor to pay tor the cdueatioo ot Iheii cbOdrea aad would raiher nrglect it mltcgether 

Sth. I have no doobt hot ihould ii please Covemuient to anthotue a small sum to be inserted amosgtt 
the Village ezpe&ces as salaries for (eacbers, tha* it cooU be eife^aally appropr u ted to that purpose Indeed 
theTvi'nit»is\vmutl\he Scboohiastns woeU cnxuse^va aznmgeaMRA, as^ey would ol onurse be apprized 
of the annual or liloathly Sam they were to receive and would not fad to represent it if any portion however 
•mall, was withheld. 

9th The t&cierkcy of the Schools would be best ensured by the CoCaetor and bsassistaoit visiting them 
when on orcmt. or etherwise cmytoyed in the districts, and by the masten being oMigsd to report guarterfy 
through the Kumanedars the progress made by Ibttf tnpds the number of them, aad ether tocb details as 
ought M«tn reireis tc. 

10th. PrektiU tkt ScMi Me CbdecTorere af XhmcdMf /mt Wth rerrwct tn the 

(x-^iahU etpeace | ofeeU^ that the total eoaher of achoob at present to be ertablished in tha Pargunaabs 
«nd«t Ah.mcdnuxgur { eacisdisg thoM sahiect lo Sbolspoor ) would be 400 which. sopfwiBg the salary ef each 
Teacher to be beef oa. wiih another at 5 Rapees pe# moath wooU anmut tn two thousaad Rupees per rmrh. 



m' 

or Twenty four thousmd Rupwes aamially From this amount, faoweTer, may be it once deducted three fifths 
of the Pay of the masters of one half the Schools, who nowt earn about three of the five Rupees at which it is 
proposed to fis their average ssUries This would reduce the yearly cost of 4oo Schools to suteeo thousand 
e ght hundred Rupees & doubtless even this might be lessened by more minute enquiries being made into the 
means of the parents of all children who were sent to be instructed in them 

llth ffo Wiinhasens or othtr eaih payments eoulj be renJend availab'e far ths support of IhtSchtoh 
! do not think any funds from Wurshaseas Ea.\ ns or other sitnibr allowances pud in money, could be reason 
ably calcnhteJ upon m this Colle*torship All snch grants have already been moit rigidly invest gated, and 
the saving effected by the sums fwed (otihelntnre wn e a*coTtpat«d wnh the amount claim'd laeonfirmity 
with t le Sunaudi and old Poona Dufeu'S, cannot be less than a lack of Rupees a year Instating this fact it 
15 however in-a-nbent on me to ndd tha* we have b*"* fall as liberal as was proper, and have even perhaps 
renewed some obsolete grants oftheod Gove nm'nl regarding which very great doubts existed, but it was 
better to be on tbe side of the clainaants, than to distress individuals by rejcvting what may have been just 
pretensions 

12th, But doubUtis the rent 0 / land now held free might be recovered to an amemt exceeding the total 
proposed expenc,. Were a strut scrutiny, on the Principle Regufatioo I of 1823 establ shed into the Lands 
held under different appellations, free of Rent in ibia Collectorship, I dare say a sum considerably more than 
equal to the expence of the whole of the Schools would accrue to Government from the measure, and 1 avail 
myself of this opportun ty to report my recommendatioa in favour of Its adopt on for the persons bolding such 
free lands wou’J, I am certain, be generally found to be those who were far removed from want, and who had 
coasequestly no good claim to the liberality of Governmeot on this point 

13th The C^Uctornneun tn the ad antage of the mio thainoPiTson shill be employed m the P»4/ii? 
S^rrice trfio could nof read and unle Altboogh as wilt be seen by the tenor of the 9ib Reply received from all 
the Kumavisdars, (he great body of Koonbees at present decline sending their ehildreo to School, yet I am 
myself of opinion that the rule alluded to in tbe last qnestioo from Government with regard to no person being 
employed by us who could cot read and write lould be the surest method of promousg edueation to that extent 
omoegst those elas*es, and t consider it very desirable that it should be so because it would render them for 
more usefat, eves in tbe lowest sitaation. than they can be made at present and would enable each individual 
to make himself fully acquainted, with all orders and regulations appertaining to bis Station end duties 

14th number 0 / se'iolirt thoun by the Returns received, and their castes The infermatioo desired by 
Goierameat in the 2nd and succeeding Pamgrapbs of Mr Farisbs letter, will be found in the Kumaii<dars’ 
replies but 1 may nevertheless, here add a firecit of it for facility of reference. 'Ihe total number ol Bo)s in 
tbe villages where there are now places of Instruction are about ten thousand ( 10 000 ) of whom Two thousand 
three hurd'ed and th rtynine ( 2 330) attend the School, of these rather more than one half are Brahmins, 
about two fifths of the renwining moiety ate Koonbees one filth Weavers and Goldsmiths, one 
fifth Marivanes, Goojrathees, Cuneeas, and Goozoors and one fifth niisctllaneous amongst whom are included 
doth sellers, simpees. oil-sellers, kassirs, who are ch efly Pedlars, kumatkees, TeLogays & Moosulmaas. 

ISlb Humher of sthoa mailers and tKar castes The Teachers are equal la number to the Schools 
which IS one hundred and sixty one ( 161 ) of whom one hundred end twenty eight ( 123 } are Brahmins Two 
Kasts. Five Brahmunzyees, one Jungum, one clothseller ( Simpee) Two Buneeas, one oilseller, one Marwarry 
Five ^nars ( Goldsmiths > Two Laths, Two Goluks. ooe PutdesM, Two Mahratta Mallees ( Gaidentts ) and 
eight hloosulmans 

I6th Brahmins seem the most prePer Perrons for Teachers and Rulss under vhich they should be 
nominated I fancy it will bo advisable, with very few exceptions to nominate Brahmin Teachers to any 
Schools that may be hereafter established, and of course as they would be chiefiy paid by Government, they 
would be lable to removal for neglect of their dunes, or any impropriety or immorality that seemed to demand 
such a serious matk of displeasure . and id all cases the emoluments of the Schoolmaster would naturally be 
made to depend on the number of his pupils, by fixing a certain allowance for each Boy 

I7th Kumavisdars to visit iheSehaels and report on ihim periodically The Kumavisdars, or a care 
ful carkooo on their behalf, might be ordered to visit each School quarterly, or even monthly-in the Districts 
and to report on the number of pup Is and the apparent progress they were making At Abmednuggur Nassuck 
and Sungumaait, and the villages m the 0« ghbourhood of those towns, this duty m ght be performed by tha 
Collector or one of his assistants, and he, or they, should also go once a year to those in tbe Purgannahs 

18th Three Kumavisdar-ships vhoss reports have oof been received have been eshmited for The Kama 
Visdars of Nassuck, Chandore and Neywassa have not yet sent la their ansviets to my Qneries but I have 
estimated for those Districts in this Dispatch, aad I shall submit the result of their enquiries tbe moment 
tiiey come $0 hand, likewise the Report of the Sub CoUeetor of ShoUpoor, as soon as it teaches me 

I have the honor to be, £cn. 

( Signed ) Henry PoUmgef, 

COLLECTOR) 


(A true copy ) 

Sdd— John Warden ) 
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QUESTIONS PUT TO THE KUilAVISDARS REGARDING SCHOOLS. 

HowciaaySelsooIjaie in theTaloolostmdertott? How many o! tliese are in GoTermnent nUages, and 
bow many m alienated ones 7 State tbe names of the Tilli^es, and should the'e be more than one school in any 
Tillage raentjoa it Send a L.st of \*illaee3 both Govemnent and alienated in which there are not schools 1 

2. ^Vhal w the pay of the Schoolmaster where there are Schools 7 What portion of it does be receire from 
his pupils and what from tbs Gramhhoreh 7 

3 Should it please GoTemment ta direct It, could schools be established in Tillages whicli hare not sacb 

at present 7 ♦ 

4 Should Goremment be pleased to grant a final] allowance in tbe Goankhurcb as the pay of a school- 
master, would schools be established m ^ ( or most I villages 7 You are to state also yonr opiotoa as to what 
would be a «uScient remuneration for the schoolmaster, eidcsire of what be would receive from his pupils? 

5 What proportion of the Boys of such vOhges as have schools at present, attend the Schools ? 

6 are the Boy? taught in the schools that ate at present established, and of what particular caste 
are they chieSy 7 Brahmins, or Mahrattas, or hlarwaties, send a detailed statement on this pomt * 

7 Mention the castes of the schoolmasters in yonr district, where there are schools at present 7 

8 Should Government decide on haviog schoo's established in aS villages, conld schoolmasters be fonnd 
for (hem all in your District 7 

9 It appears to Govenunent, that it is doobtfnl whether the children of Koosbies and those who live by 
their labour wtwld have tune to attend the schools. Von are therefore to investigatt, and report yoar opinion 
on this point? 


Signed. Henry PeHingtr. 

Cou.gcroit 


CITY OF AHUEDNUCGUIL 

1 There are 32 schools within the Gtyef AhaMdncggnr of which 16 are for tbe study of the Vedas, 
Shasters, and astrology In 13 of the remainder ve tan^t 6 Maratha readieg wnung and acccraats, and in 3 
Persiaa is studied. 

2. The sixteen schools for the Vedes &ea. are all taught gratis. The aggregste emolameots of the ether 
16 are 9t I^pces per mouth of which no porton is defrayed by Coverement. 

3 Ko additional schools are required, but tome asststance from Government to those already established 
wonld be highly expedient. 

4 One or two schools for hfedeone and one for English would be esteemed a great boon by the people 
and there would be so dificnlty in getting Teachers for them to a certain extent. 

5 Ahosl one third of the Boys u tbe City attend the schools. 

6 The total namber of Sch o la r s is 371. of whom 275 are Bra-Smins, 64 Koonbees, 14 Sonars. 13 Weavers 
13 Oilmahers, 5 Copper smiths, 13 Ptudesees, 19 hassarv. 9 Carpenters, 13 Dyers, 4 Indigo Dyers, 8 Marwa- 
nes, 10 Gooxurs, 7 Zinguxs, 8 Kanrab l\asecs, 9 doth sellers ( Sunpees) and 99 Moosulssins Boys The 
whole of the last class are studying Person and Arabic alooe. 

7 Amongst the schoolmasters, there are 26 Brahnnos. 1 Brahnuneyee, 1 Gowurdhnn, 1 OHmaher, and 
3 Moosulaass. 

9. — L. 


Signed H PoMinttr 
COLtECTOR, 


1 Thw* m 3 schocis la the Kosha erf Dhiagxr In one of these tbe Vedes are tasght and In 

*'*‘^J*=““^8^**=b«lsimtingarrfTeadmg htjwttas. and aomunts are aught. Them are 
11 tchoo.s altogether in 9 Vdlages, and 63 Vill..ge5 in which there are no schools 

Tj *"*^**'^**‘^******'^*''“^*^'®^’®S*»*« Boy* taeght gmtaitixsly The averag* of the 
Feeww of the sc^-ostert in the «ter 7 schools is 51 Pcpecs per Month It U partly p-ud in^^ and 
partly is cnia and in some isttxnccs the Schoolsm'er is fani shed with his Victuals by his puptlj altentst*iy 
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3 Schools could only ha established in 7 additional Villages of the Nuggur District The rest are all too 
small, or the people too poor and too busy with other oecttpalions. to admit of the r being of use 

4 School could only be Establishment In seven villages, with the assistance of Government Tbe 
amount required from Government would probably average four Rupees per month m each village and some 
of those in which there are schools already would need the same assistance as tbe schoolmasters cannot support 
themselves m this way alone 

5 In the Villages m which there are Schools, and those to be established, about one third of the Boys 
would, It is calculated, go to school 

6 With the exception of the two Schools at Bhiogar, the Boys are taught in all the others to read and 
write Mahratias, and keep Accounts This is done chiefly by wnting on sand, but in «ome of the schools coarse 
paper is used Out of the number of Boys which it is cakubfed would go to school one half ate Brahmin* 
one third of the remaining moiety are M^rattas and tbe other two thirds miscellaneous, such as weavers 
coarwaries, Goldsmiths, Wanees &ca. d.ca 

7 Out of the II Schoolmasters, eight are Brahmins, one is a Mahralta, one a Bahmunzyee and one a 
Goldsmith 

8 Schoolmasters could easily be had for the 7 Villages in which tbe Establishment of schools would be 
useful 

9 It 1$ qoite certain that very few of (be children of Koonbees, Shepherds and others who live by tbier 
manual bbour, would attend the schools Tbe in sneb families are sent out to watch fields, tend cattle 
gather fire<wood, glean during tbe reaping season &ca Aca. etc. as soon as they can walk and their Parents 
would not hear of their going to school 

Signed H Pothngtr 
Collector 


KURDAH. 

1 There are thirteen schools in this Purgunoa Eight of these are in Government villages, including 
the Bazar of Siroer, In which alone there are five. The remaining five are in alienated villages Eleven of the 
Schools are for teachiog reading and writicg Mahrattas and keeping Accounts Due ( at Siroer 1 is a Telingay 
school, and one for astrology There are no schools in 136 villages. 

2 Tbe school for Astrology at Sicoor is taught gra( s Tbe emnlumenu of the Schoolmasters in the ether 
12 do not average 3 Rupees per month each The highest is 6i and tbe lowest 1} >*The medium 2i 

3 Schools might be established in 9 villages of this Kamavisdarsh p. Eight m Government villages and 
one in an alienated village 

4 9 Schools might be established in nine villages of this Kanuvisdarsbip, provided Government granted 
some allowance for the Schoolmaster Tbe Boys in these viU^es are calcubted at 10 each, in all 90, and 
taking them at 2 Annas each per mouth, (be total Receipts from tbe pupils would be 13 Rs per montb or about 
li Rupees to each Schoolmaster which would require to be at least doubled by the Government 

5 Of tbe Boys able to learn & who are estimated in tbe villages in which there are schools to amount 
to 220 in all two thirds or 145 go to school 

6 In the eleven schools where reading and writing Mahrattas and keeping accounts ate taught there are 
138 Boys In that for astrology — 3, and in tbe Talingay School 4 of the former there are 49 Brahmins 8 
Kumattees. 35 Mahrattas 1 Puibhoo 13 Wanees and the rest miSEellaneous The three Boys learning 
astrology are Brahmins and m the Telingay school are 3 Kamatkees and one Brahmin 

7 Of the thirteen schookriasters 12 are Brahmins and I aMahratta. 

8 Schoolmasters could easily be had for the nine add bonal schools that could be established 

9 It has been stated above that there would only be nse for nine add tional schools at which it is calen 
lated that about 150 Boys would attend, but many of tbeir parents are too poor to pay for their education 

Signed Henry Pothnger 
Collector 


PARNAIR 


1 InBix v,n«„ ottha PWXl »• .h. &.bx Px„x„ 

Thrisollhem at. for loioh.oB MahratW Foot to th. Vote and ona to Paraian -IT,, s„ 

Schools are all for Mahrattas There are 78 villages ii 
alienated villages 


n which there are no Schools 64 Government and 14 
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QUESTIONS PUT TO THE KUMAWSDARS REGARDING SCHOOLS 

How many SciooU are m tt- TJcnkas under yoa ? Hw inany c! these are in Gavemmeot Tillages, and 
how many in al eaated ones ? State the uasies of the TiBages, and should the'e be trare than one school la any 
Tillage meauoa it. Send a List of \’niases both GoTeninieOt and alienated in which there are not scho o ls ? 

2. WTiat IS the pay of the Scboolaasler where there are Schools 1 What portion cf it does he receiTe from 
b s pnpds a nd what from the Giamhhnrcb 7 

3 Should It please CoTennneat to direct it, could schools be established u riOages whico have not <Dcb 

at present 7 a 

4 Should Govemmest be pleased to grant a small allowance in the Goanlchurch ns the piy of a school- 
master, would schools t« established in all (or most ) villages? \oa are to state also yonr opinion as to what 
would be a sn&cient remuceratioo for the schoolffiaster, exclcsire of what he would receive from bis pupils? 

5 \M>at {portion of the Boys of such villages as fceve schools at present, artend the Schools 7 

6 Wliat are the Boys taught m the schools that are at present established, and of what particular cute 
are they chieSy 7 Brahmins, or Mahrattas, or hlarwarits, send a detailed statement on this point 7 

1 Menttem the castes cf the schodmastera In yom district, where there are schools at present 7 

8 Should Government decide ou hansg schoo's established in all villages, could Swhoolmasters be found 
for them all in your District 7 

9 It appears m G o veni ment. that it is doubtful whether the chQdren of TCoonhes and those who live by 
their labour would have tune to attend the schools ^ on are therefore to inTtstigue, and report yovr opinion 
on this point 7 


Signed. Henr^ Peilmger 
Colls CTOS 


CTTY OF AHUEDNUGGUR. 

1 There are 32 schools within the Otyof Ahmedssggur of which 16 are for the stndy of the Vedas, 
&ha<tcr<, and astralogy In 13 of the remainder are tanghi 6 Maratha reading wntiag and accounts, and in 3 
Pec<iaa is ctodied. 

2. The Sixteen schools for the Vedes &ca. are all taught gratis. The aggregate emoluments of the other 
16 are 94 Rupees pet month, of which no portion u defrayed by GoTerumest. 

S Ko addiUosal schools are required, but some assistance from Government to those already established 
would be highly exped eoL 

4 One or twu echods for hledeoee and one for EcgUsb would be esteemed a great boon by the people 
and there would be uo di&nity in getting Teachers for them m a certain atenL 

5 About one third of the Boys m the Cty attend the schools. 

6 The total cumber of Scholars is S71. of whom 275 are Brahmins, 64 Koonbees, 14 Sonars. 13 Weavers 
13 Oilmakers. 5 Coppersmiths. 13 Puidesees, 19 Kassais. 9 Carpenters 13 Dyers, 4 lad go Dyers. 8 Marwa- 
nes. 10 Goozurs. 7 Zicgurs Asa. 8 Tiasrah Wanecs. 9 ClciUi seQevs ( Simpees) and 90 hloosnlmass Boys. The 
whole of the last class are stodying Persaa acd Arabic alone. 

7 Amocgst the schoolmasters, there are 26 Brabmias. 1 Brabmunxyee, 1 Gowurdhun. 1 Oilaaier and 
3 hloosulatass. 

— 

5. _ 


Signed // Pctiinttr 
COLtscrot 


1 Th«e are 3 schools In the Knsha of Bhisgar In erne of these the Vedes are taught aud m 

««« Kiwd* WT tag aod readirg Marartas. and aoocats are taught There are 
It schools alttgether In 9 VniagM. and 6S Vdlag-s in which there are so schools. 

*• ‘Jseschaolscf the Kasha of Bhegar the Boys a-ra tasght gratnitossfy The average cf the 

partly la grais mad in some mstxaces the <<hon!s»aler u futu shed with his %’»<:tnal$ by his pupils alternately 
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5 About one tenth of the Boys m villages where there are Schools attend them Th» . 

and have too much to do, toe.v.ih=im.opiorf»=.ira, “"“'saiKMthen The rest pre loo poo, 

« The total naniber ot Scholars oow le this Kmoavistoship 235 Of these 134 a,. 

Koorebees and other Mahsalttas, 14 Khuttr.ee lOSor^re, 13 Moosolreans, SPorJesees, lata 

7. Sixteen of the Schoolmasters are Brahmins,— twe is a Goozur— on. n Cn . , . 

caste Brahmins) and two Moosulmans e a Sonar two are Gholuks ( half 

8 Schoolmasters would be readily procured for villages stated m reply 3 

9 K^bees and others would not send their children to school, even thoueh ther oo„u A..., , 

eepence The Parent! of each teqo.te the service and assisterree of Ibe.r chddren m suonolf™ h “I 

have no object m haviog then taught PPortiog the farnily-and 

• ( Signed ) /feriry PoUinger, 

Collector. 


^0 J, tf itT^i 

3 Scheols mreht be set oe foot in nine Villases 7 in Governeieol villaees, and 2 in elienafed oner n 
which Iron, to to 15 Boje each would eti.nd All the reel of the vilUges of this Kiimevirfarship, are snali sod 
the inhahiuole chiefly ecobes who would not learn to read aed writ, it they were paid for doiay lo 

4 From 2 to 3 Rupees per month in the Oeonkhoreh would be tequisile to Induce SehoolmeMer. In ..III. 

m Ih. vilkBeseleted in Jeprecedios Reply, mid . .00 where there a,. School! now some nreritanc. ii loX 
called for to enable the Teachers to eke out an existence. ' 


5 About 10 pet cent of the Boys in villages where there are schools attend them 

6 There are 93 scholars in all the schools m this Kumavisdarship The whole are taught to read and write 

Mahrattas —Some oo sand and others on Paper Of the 93 Boys. 44 are Brahmins-1 5 Koonbees. S Wean-r. 
5 oil-sellers, 9 lasts, 9 Sonars, and 6 mtscellaceous ’ 

7. Four of the schoolmasters are Brahmins, and kasts ( Descendants of Goozaratees and Brahmins ) 

S Schoolmasters would be procurable for «he number of villages stated in reply 3, but not beyond that 
9 The Koombees, and others who live by hard labour would not send their children to school, as they 
require their services at home, and besides this the Boys themselves being all wild coolies would have no idea 
of learning 

Signed //ttiry Pettinger, 

Collector 


JAMKHAIR. 

1 There are fourteen schools in Ibis District Of which there are four In Kurdlah-and two in Kurrah 
Thirteen are in Government villages and one in ao alienated village — In sixty eight villages there are no Schools. 

2 The averse emoluments of the Schoolmasters is three Rnpees per month The highest are 4 and the 
lowest 1 

3 Schools might be esUblisbed in 31 villages in this Kumawsdarsbip— 18 in Government villages, and 23 
in alienated ones 

4 Were schools ordered to be established m the 31 villages alluded to in the preeeeding reply, » would be 
requisite for Government to make an allowance in the Gaonkburch for the Schoolmaster on an average probably 
3 Rnpees ( or less 1 per month would be enough, but this would of conrse depend on cireumstaoces. 

5 By a census taken, it has been found that there are 1007 Boys fit to attend School in the villages 
where there are such at present and out of these 245 r> to School The rest are the sons of Koonbees, Trades 
men &ea. who cannot be spared by their Parents 

6 The whole of the Boys stated in the preceding Pan^rapb are learning to read and write MahratU and 
keep accounts Amongst them are 92 Brahmins, 38 Koombees, 26 elotb-Dealers ( Mahrattas ) 17 Marwarries 
29 Weavers, 24 Wannees, 7 Kassars,— 5 Moosulmans, &ea. dha. 

7 Eleven of the Fourteen schoolmasters are Brahmins— one is a Goojrattee,— one a BrahmOazyte, and 
one a Mahratta cloth Dealer. 



2. The fotir 'chop's wh re the V*e !es arc tau ?ht and the o-ie for Persan are kept Gratis The School- 
masters in llie other nme receive on an average abwil 3j Rupees per month each in cash and Grain, and the 
privilege of dimng alternately with thei Scholars when of the saniesect 

3 Three additional Schools m ght be esnbtisheJ yithis Purguanali, provided Governmeat nude some 
allowaTC and even wh*re ili**a ire schools soma assistan e is h ghly requisite 

4 Prom three to five Rupees per month, if allowed by Government in the Gwnkhurch, would be suffiaent 
to induce siioolniasiers to settle la the villages a'li-JcJ lo m the p-’e-eJiog reply 

5 \bout one sixth of the Bays in the villages where there ire s.hoaU attend them. The rest are 
pieventedfrom doing so by the poverty of the Pareils and other causes 

6 The scho’ars m this ’’urgunnah altogether amount to 129. of whom 77 n'e Ilrahmias, }5 Ko3mbe'‘s 32 
Bunneeas, and 5 Moosulmans Of these 30 of the Btahmins are studying the V'eJes, and ths 5 Moosuicnaa 
Boys are learning Persian All the rest are hlahratta Pupils 

7 Of the fourteen schoolmasters 10 are Drahrmas 1 tsuLarb, 2 are Sonars ( MaLrattas] and 1 b 
M oosolman 

8 Schoolmasters could be procured for the new schools coatemplated m reply 3 

9 It lus been nscerloined by caqj ry made in et.h vilbge tha fi.w ( or noie ) of the Koomoees will send 
the r cli liren to school, even should Government heir the who'e evpence, as tliose people 5.vv they cannot 
dispense with the services 0 *’ 'heir Boys after they are able toga about Some of the Patails an ! upper classes 
of Meerasdars would willingly have one Boy In each of their fomil es taught, but ereu they acknowledge they 
would not be disposed to send all their sons to school on any terms 

» Signed Henry PoUin£tr. 

COIXECTOR. 


KAHOORY. 

In this Kuraavisdarship there are 11 schools lo 9 villages, id tea of which Alahratta reoJirg, wnlmg acd 
keep Qg accounts are taught, and in oae Marwarry There are no schools lu 1 24 villages 

2d. The total eraolumeatsof alt the Schoolmas'ers in this Distnet is 33^ Rupees, which gives rather less 
than 3l Rupees to each man The highest is 8i Rupees ( at the Kusba of Rahory ) and the lowest one Rupee 
Ihere is no allowance from Govemmeut 

3d. Five sehoo s for Mahtatus and two fur tl e study of the VeJ'^s <IUa might be advantageously establieh 
edm these Districts. 

' 4tb Th" whole espence of the new schools would re^u re to be borne by Government and it is calailaled 
th.ll from 4 to 6 Rupees per month would be su£ei*ot pay for the Teacher according to the sise of the village 
and the number of his sebolars. • 

5 Two thirds of the Boys attend the schools in viUages where there ore such at present 

6th The total number of Pup Is is HI. of whom 67 are Drahmius, 24 Koonbees 20 Marwames, 3 
Goozrattees, 5 Kassars, 6 Sonars, 9 Weaver*. 7 uusceltaoeous. 

7th Of the 11 Schoolmasters, 10 are Brah-oios. nod lisa Marwarry 

8lli Twicheis could readily be procured for nuy number of schools that might be set on foot. 

9th Generally speaking the children of the commoo Kooubecs in villages would not attend ths schools 
on any terms The sons of Patails and the ndie* Mirosdars might da so, but the number would be issnS 
dent to support the masters without the assistaoce of Covemffleut 

Signed Henry Pellinger 

Collector, 


SUNGUMNAIR. 

There are 21 schools in five villages ol thisKamavisdaish p O these there ere 17 in the town of Snngum 
nair alone, and 1 m four different villages. Of tns former 5 are for teaching Mahratta reading, wnhng and 
accounts 4 for the \edes, 3 for the Shasters (l^w) 1 for astro ogy, 2 for medicine, and 2 for Persian. Tha 4 in 
villages are hlahratla schools. Tlere are no schools in 117 villages 

2ad The Schools where the ^ edes Sbastnrs astndogy and meJ aoe are taught, are free of expeoce The 
average gams of the Schoolmasters m the tenjaiaiag 11 are not more than 2 Rupees each per month. 

3 Five or sixadd tional schools might hesetnp if Government ordered to that elTect 

4 From 2 to 6 Rupees per month would probably be reqaired to enable a School blaster to live la the 
villages alluded to in the preced ng reply as few people could afford to pay him any thing Bven m the 
Town of Sungnmnair the Teachers ^ theVedes &st. are ohU"^ to work at 'omething else for their 
bread and the conseqBence is they neglect their Scholars. Some arrangement would therefore be required 
for them, as well as the hiUitatta Schoolmasters 
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9, Tho Kooabees and others who support themselves and families by manual labour would POt send their 
children to learn on any terras — Patails, Bramins, Wannees Sxa would no doubt do so if additional schools 
were established, as tlieir sous have leisure, whereas those of the poorer classes have no time to think of 
education. 

Signed Henry Polltnger, 

COLLCCTOR, 


SINNUR 

1. There ate 10 Schools in eight villages of this Kumavisdarship. The whole of these are m Govennent 
Tillages. There are no Schools m ninety nine villages. 

2. The Receipts of the Teachers in the 10 Schools average 3i Rupees each There is no allowance from 
Government. 

3. Fne additional Schools might be estaUished. 

A It would be requisite that the eapeaco of the new Schools should be chiefly borne by Government, and 
e\en where there are such now, some assistance is very much needed to enable the masters to hve and devote 
all their tine to their Scholars. 

5 About one lourlh or 25 Per Cent of the Boys go to school m villages— where there are any The 

highest proportion gives half, and the lowest a tenth r 

6 The total number of Scholars are 162, of which there are ICO Brahmins, 13 koorabees, 5 Goozraltee 
Waaees, 9 Sonars, 6 cloth sellers and 29 raiscelboeous. The whole learn in Mahrattas reading, writing, and 
accounts 

7. Nine of the Schoolmasters are Brahmins, and 1 is a Mahratta. 

8. Schoolmasters \vould be easily procured for the new Schools mentioned in reply 3 

9. It has been ascettaioed, by parucuUr inquiry made on the spat in each village that even though 
Government were to establish (7ree ) Schools m more villages than have them at present nnd those adverted to 
in reply 3, slill the Koombees would not send their children to learn, because they require iheir services lo tend 
catlle, weed, bring Gtsss, wakh Helds, &.ca. &ca 

Signed Henry Pnffinger, 

. Collector 


WUNN DINDOREE 

1, There is only one School in this Kumavisdarship, m the Kusba of Wunn and none in 173 villages, 

2 The Schoolmaster receives about 10 Rupees per month id gram and money 

3. It seems probably that Schools might be advantageously established nn 23 villages of these two 
Furgunnahs 

4, It would be requisite that Government should bear the chief evpence of the Schools, if there were new 
ones established and even then very few Scholars would atteod them. 

5 About one foarth of the Boys attend the School 

6 The total number of Boys are 33, of whom 20 are Br Jimins, 2 Purdesees, 6 cloth sellers. 5 miscel 
laneous. The whole are taught to read and write Mahrattas, and keep accounts in that language 

7. The only schoolmaster is a Brahmin. 

8 Schoolmasters could be readdy found for the 23 Schools contemplated in reply 3. 

9 The Koombees would not send Ihett children to school vreta they established gratis because they require 
them for various purposes, from the moment tbor can welk. The sons of Patails and Wanees no doubt would 
go to school, and also all Brahmm children, the number of this latter caste is very small in these Purgunnahs. 

Signed Henry Pottinger, 
Collector. 


2 

To 

WILLIAM CHAPLIN, ESQUIRE, Commissiojier tei, ica, POONA 
Sir, 

1 st Informahon and rt^rte^tUtchodfrecaveitun report more Mly hereafter. Ihave the hoaorio 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the I9th Sbreh and 15th InsUnt on the subject of schools and 
although I have not yet collected so much informaUon as I wish, as I shall at a full re time address you regarding 
them, 1 now comply with the request expressed m your last letter 
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S Thcte wciu'd d ffcuU^ perkos «a gett og 5choo!rasJ«s for all the villages mentioned m the 

3d reply in tb s I utgunrah but doubtle s they m gl I be ‘oluced to come from other Dstnets 

9 \et> fev Koonbees could afford losend their soistoschool e^en viere they to be taught grabs, 
be ause the ch Idrea as s<»a as they can walk arc mxile u«e!nl m ^e house and fields-and the elder Boys h red 
out to tend cattle —aeed watch fields &ca fornl ch U er B« a R«pee or two per month and which assists 
the family Without such a d the poorer Koombees would pot be able to rear the r ch tdren. 

S gaed Henry Poltinger, 
Collector. 


SIICWGVUM 

I In th sTurgunriah there are 4 schools in two rllages. 10 *^ 1 x 17 three vlbges there are co Schools 
Three of the schoals are 1 1 the Kusba of the Shewgaum add one in the vi Uge of Manecicduady 

'> The average rccepts of the four leaders ii the Schools nbove mentoned are 2i Rupees each per 
nonth IhTteoflheSchooUareforMahr-vttas andooefor Pers an but the Masters aremneh dstressedto 
live 

3 Schools mghtb eslabl shed in nineteen villages Eleven Gevernment ones and e gbt al enated ones 

4 The whole expen e of the new Schools would fall on the Gaorkhurch as the people we too poor to pay 
the Teachers m the v llages where the eare not places ol instruct on at present. 

5 About one fourth of the Boys go to School m the villages where there are such 

6 1 he total nunbet of Boys who attend the (out Schools arc $2. Of these 7 «e learmag Peisan and 45 
Mahraitas Their castes are 27 Drahra n« — 12 Koonbees — 7 Moosulman* —4 Sonvs and 2 Bnnneas, The 
educat on of clever Boys IS completed in 4 years betweeo ibe ages of 8 and 12 Those of medium talentsmfi 
yeuaasdthe Dunces (dat&U.) inSyears 

7 The ca<tes of the present Schoolmasters lo th s Purguonab are I Draha s, 1 Puidesee 1 Moesdmaa 
and 1 Brahrounzyee. 

8 Schoolmasters cou.d read ly be bad for the schools contemptaied in Reply 3 

9 The culu ators and Koonbees who have to work bvd (or their bread would not send the r children to 
v^chool on any terms becau«e th'y te^u re them to tend cattle watch fields Aca In the nvnet*'en wllnges alluded 
to in answer 5 Schools m ght be fouod useful 


Sgned H Pofhngtr, 
Collector 


PATODA 

1 There are 24 ‘xhools in 11 villages of tb S Kamawsdatshtp Of these 12 are in the Koslja of \ewlah 
alone of wh ch 8 axe for leach Dg Mahrvttas 3 for the \edes and astrology comb oed and 1 for Pers an— Of 
the lemanng I"’ Schoals one ( at Eopargaon ) is for the Study of the \eJes ica. and 11 for Mahratta 
wring read ng and accounts There are no schools in 24 1 villages of wh ch 173 are Government and 71 
a] enaied ones 

2 The average rece pts of the Teachers are about three Rupees each per month There is no allowance 
from Government on lb s account 

3 ‘i>hould t please Governmeat to order I ^boerfs m ght be advantageously opened in thirteen addil onal 
V llages 

4 The whole of the expeace of the new Schods would have to be borne by Government and it is 
calculated that from 3 to 7 Rupees per month would be soffeient pay for each master Where there are Schools 
now some ass stance fron Government is very much required. 

5 One fifth of the ch ldr« attend School la v Uages where the e are such at present 

6 Tie number of Boys now rece v ng instruct on m the Schools n this Kumav sdarsh p are 402 of whoa 
there are 173 Brxh-n ns— 33 Goozmrtees— 17 Mar -ames— 3 Poinees Dyers. 10-12 Wanees— 4 Golnks X 
Moosulmans 22 cloth sellers 2+ Sonars 14 Kassars ISolmakers 44 Weavers 26 m scellaneous ftca. The 
greater part of these le-vra to read Awtle by letters mad* on boards 'pmkled wiih sand bnt paper is used in 

some of the schoolc 

7 Th. Cmi.s ol tho !ohoolm«i„, 20 Holm «= 1 Sooar 1 Joo|re» I Koomboe .nd 1 Moo.ol™ 

8 Masters for any number of Schools m ghl be had 
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9. The Koonbtes and others who support themselves and families by manual labour would not send their 
childre 1 to learn on any fenns — Patails, Bramins, Wannees &a would no doubt do so if additional schools 
were established, as their soas have leisure, whereas those of the poorer classes have no time to thmk of 
education. 

Signed. Henry PotUnger. 

Collector. 


SINNUR 

1. There are 10 Schools in eight villages of this Kumavisdarsbip. The whole of these are in Govenneot 
villages. There are no Schools m ninety nine villages. 

2. The Receipts of the Teachers m the 10 Schools average 3l Rnpees each Thera is no allowance from 
Government. 

3. Five additional Schools might be estaUished. 

4. It would be requisite that the expence of the new Schools should be chieHy borne by Government, and 
esen where there are such now, some assistance is very much needed to enable the masters to live and devote 
all their time to their Scholars. 

5. About one fourth DC 23 Per Cent of the Boys go to school m villages— nhere there are any. The 

highest proportion gives half, and the lowest a tenth t 

6 The total number of Scholars are 162. of which there ore 100 Brahmins, 13 kojmbees, 3 Goozrattee 
Wanees, 3 Sonars, 6 cloth sellers and 29 miscellaneous. The whole leaio is Mahrattas reading, writing, and 
accounts. 

7. Nine of the Schoolmasters are Brahmins, and 1 is a Mabratta. 

E Schoolmasters would be easily procured for the new Schools menboned lo reply 3 

9. It has been ascertained, by particular inquiry made on the spot in each village that even though 
Gosemment were tu establish ( free ) Schools in more villages than have them at present and those adverted to 
in reply 3, still the Koombees would not send tbeit children to learn, because they require their services to tend 
cattle, weed, bring Cross, watch fields, &ca. &ca 

Signed Henry PotUnger, 

, Collector. 


WUNN DINDOREC. 

1. There is only one School in this Kumavisdarship, lo the Kusha of W uon and none in 173 villages. 

2. The Schoolmaster receives about 10 Rupees per month m gram and moeey. 

3. It seems probably that Schools might be advantageously established nn 23 villages of these two 
Furgunnahs 

4. It would be requisite that Coveroment should bear the chief espence of the Schools, if there were new 
ones estabhshed and even then very few Scholars would attend them. 

3. About one fourth of the Boys attend the School. 

6. The total number of Boys are 33, of whom 20 are Dcafamms, 2 Purdesees, C cloth sellers, 5 misctl 
laneous. The whole are taught to read and wnte Mahrattas, and keep accounts in that language. 

7. The only schoolmaster is a Brahmin. 

8 Schoolmasters could be readily found for the 23 Schools contemplated in reply 3. 

3. The Koombees wwiU not send thur chvWren to school were they establishwl grabs because they require 
theta for various purposes, tra.m the moment they coo welk. The sous of I'atails and Waaees no doubt would 
go to school, and b]«o all Brahmin children, the number of this latter cas'e is very small m these Purgunnahs. 

Signed. Henry Po<rin£<r, 
Collector. 
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To 

WILLIAM CllAPLlN, ESQUIRE, CommissiOTef Aca. dunu rOOS\. 

Sir, 

1st Informahon and retenitj^lltssehocisrecetredvin report more f My here eJUr. I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of >our letter dated the 19th Maidi ud tSih Icjtant on the subject of schtwls 
although I have not jvt collected so truth informatton as 1 «<sh, as I shall at a future ti- e address you regard. -g 
them. I now comply with the request expressed m your lost letter 
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2tL Tin Heit nj c/ ihe present s'nte cf inrfrwrt»wi suimtUed The enclosed teturn exhibits at eae sriew 
much of ihe mfornntion rermlirg Ibe pre'ent «taIeol icstmctim which I Lai e been able to collect. 

3J Til renrcttOschoclsintfii Dtslrtcf vhtch pv*s average abet I one stheei/or every ten vtU ages 
Deluctirff ibe sohonis ic the city of Poona the'e are.itwouU appear 110 schools for the Miratta langoaffe 
with IX the distnct. This gives on the whole outrbef of ullages aboct ore school for every tea villages , but if 
the t»or Miwolle- Ivwnlets that are letmed villages te deducted, the average would be about cue school to every 
e ght villages 

4tQ Schvdmttsicrs eri paid by Ihe ParenSs er relations at the nr** of B Rs 5 Rs 4 Rs 3 Fit per annum 
Jor wch schc'or — The praeiieti cf schodmaslen being pasd by the ^Stages ns vhers prevalent \'iikge School 
nas ers are pa.d by the parents or relatioss of Ihove who atteed them at the rat* cf 6 Rs. 5 Ra. 4 Rupees and 
3 Rupees per aocum fo' each scholar— 1 hai e discovned oo instance of their beieg hired by or for the village 
community or po cl by it. or from the proceeds of any costnbuliOD clubbed for 1^ any but those who expected 
value 10 retcra at the time of its being fnade The paymeot of village schoolmasters by Goversmeot directly 
OS luditectly has also no where been found to have prevailed. 

5tb Dejenng to reply to some eifur queries 1 defer rei^pcg to most of the queries contained u lllr. 
Parish s letter 

C Many n<h rren hire private Tutors /or reaching rAeir Boys sanstnt hfany of these schoolmasters aha 
teach ‘^asent and lostruet their scholars In the learning and Emesns recorded is that language, would with 
mote ptapnety be tenned private Tutors. It (s the Custom for a rich man to hire a Tutor of this descript ton, 
who u<='.cilly res des with him for the lostmctioa of bvs sons, — but it they are oot eumerous enough, or if they 
areell of them not of a proper age or capacity for teceivmg the instruction of the Freceptce, both for the sake of 
emulation and from motives of rebgious chanty there are several intellgent youths of a poor neighbour's or 
friend's family invited to attend the da ly cour<e o' lecturesand instmctiO’i, gratis,— SeiemJ bends of famil es 
also oecas anally dab their means to hire a good totor for the common Instroctioo of their sons. In both of the 
above cases no stranger boy IS admitted without the express sanction of tho«e who employed the Tutor^ther 
Instructors hold schools gratis— There are either tnen of rare ah lity and eauaence in particalar branches of lean:* 
iBg, and in their otcunstaBces above the necessity of taking a reward (or their labours, or they ve poor sen of 
slender capacity and pbibty who are glad to trust to the gtutitnda of scholars, who, if they demanded a stipulaled 
reward or salary would perhaps prefer paying a little higher lor the 5upenaleode''cs of a better teacher, or would 
sot l"atp at all The g’eat Shastrees who tea'b gratmtcously hold Ibe r »cheols in Ibetr own hoLseS, 1 he poor 
Dies where they can, la their own orthehouseof thesch^ar they expected the greatest present frors. These 
esplaiatioas will account far the namber of scholars exhibited, lo many ca*es, >a Ibe retarn, beanog so small a 
proportion to the number of schools. It is cetnarkable that there sre no teachers of Physic and Surgery. 

7tb Villag fs take ihe irdrdnjiSge o/ the resideiree a/ a Puntojee in their Heighbourhaed lo send 
their tons to be taught by hint If there » a Puotojee la a village, xhe better sort of Ryots in sU the 
veightouciag vilLges take advasuge of his presence and send then sons or at least ose eon of the fasuly to be 
iQStiucted by him in leadicg wnling and anthmetic — although ibe knowledge of these Puntojees iS very 
circnirKribed Ibej reldoia are able to csmmLoiczte above one half of it to Iheir pupils, other from the mode of 
instrucUoi being bad, the Pootore careless, o' the desultory and unconnected code in which his pupils attend 
him, or fioBs all these causes in turn— It is certain however that the present race of Coonbee men who can 
write perform the operation in a very clumpy and ploughman hie character, while I quespoa if one oat of ten, 
although they con read short sums could add together two Iiaes of figares From the infomaPoa I have piejced 
up, I should consider the rising generaiion as not very likely to surpass their fathers, excepting under aa 
unproved «ystefn and better teachers. la as far as regards the will to learn, it is sutpricmg how extremely foiwl 
I aieats ore of ge ting theic favourite and cievlrest SODS taught, t can myself speak to the liberality of seveta! 
tich Coonbesof my acquaiotasce who it might be supposed from their own ignorance would be loaned to 
undervalue the advantages o{ educaPon and to spend ibwr money m maitiages, or on baobles for their Wires, 
who have h red puntegees lo live in their villages, paying Ibeoia certain monOily sum for coming there at their 
request and for educating their children yet aBowiog them to teadi Ihe Other village Boys on the csual zznntlily 
atlowancB-Cop es of lh» printed Books sent by Government for d strifantion were parKculary prized by these per* 
sons and by the Boys who! have no doubt wniqual themselves m reading loamuch greater and more permaaeot 
extent from the pleaeure they will acquire in resdiog them, and from the stimulus I have held oat to them of 
obtaining some other book as «oon as they shall read the stones fluently to me. 

8ih. Jo^s and Coctcarnees education The Josees are u gesenral a very ignorant class— the Coolcuntees’ 
family IS the best educated m every village and ibeir instntctioo is usually acquired from their fathers of 
uncles I shall do myself the honor of reporueg hirther at a fotare period on this interesting subject 


Pooaa, 

20th July 1824 


Tnocc^ 

( Sd. ) John kkardes 


I have the honor to be 
( Signed ) fi D Robertton, 
Cqlul 
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To 

William Chaplin, Commissioner, Poona 

Political Agents Office, s u o 


I hsTe noTT the honor to tranimit my report on the subject of Tillage Schools The returns 
reeeiTed from the Talooka composmg the principal Dirisions give Schools 150 tutors 171 and pupils 2 348 
those from the late Sub Colleetorate South of the Bheema gire Schools 86 and pupila I 049 and those from 
the three TalooVs of Ranebednoor, Schools 24 tnton 34 and scholars &31 making an aggregate of Schools 
270 tutors 291 and pupils 3 845 

2d Of the Schools 146 are Mahratta 113 Canarese 7 both Uabratta and Canarese and 5 wherem 
Fersun and Hindustani are taligbt of the Tutors 138 are Brahmins 139Lmgaita 5 Hindoos of different 
castes and 9 Muasalman of the pupils 943 are Brahmins 2 092 are Lmgaits 609 Hindoos of different 
castes and 118 Massalmans 

3d With respect to the nature of the instraetiona procurable in these Tillage Schools and the attam 
menta of pupils m the principal Biruions theie returns giTe pupils 1 390 as the number being taught 
dowl atchainin that is rrriting m sand on the ground or on boards read ng writing and simple arithmetlo, 
871 reading Jayamony the Amarakosh Vedoomeetee Acs Aea 50 and Persian books such as Kareema 
Acs 67 

4th In the Sub Colleetorate South of the Beema little else is taught beyond the elements of reading, 
Trritmg & arithmetic and there is bat one School u which the Jayamony is being read and that in the 
Hoongund Taloog 

6tb In the three Taloogs of Ranebedhoor 169 are being tsDght dowlatcharum i2S to write IS 
are leamug accounts ts 8 are reading the Jayamony 

6th In the principal diT Sion the charge for sohoolmg vanes from leTen and a half to one anna per 
month for each boy and the incomes of tutors from Rupees 6 8 as toRs 1 6 as per month STerag 

mg an income about 4 Rupees six annas per month 

7 In the Sub Colleetorate Sooth of the Beema Tutors receire from one Re to 4 annas per month 
per Boy according to the ability of pateots or tbe nature of the education they receire 

8 In the three Talooke of Ranebednoor the average charge for each Boy is a quarter of a Ree per 
month 

9 The Vaids Sbasturs and Pooranas are not taught at any of [these schools such knowledge bemg 
confined to Brahmma who are engaged as private tutors or if tbe cucumstanees of parents do not allow 
it they send their eons to serve some Waidieka or other learned Brahmin who m return for such services 
gives them Instnictions gratis In some of the Schools tbe Baibotha or Sanscrit language is being taught 

10th Besides however the monthly charge of schooling parents are bound to give tutors their meals 
as often os they call upon them it is also customary for parents to make them upon particular days 
trifimg presents 

11 By tbe census taken about five years ago tbe population of the Company ■ part of the Dooab 
amounted to about 6 lacs of souls divided into the following Sects or Csstes Brahmms 32 000 Rajpoots 
6 000 Wyshes 1 600 Mahrattos 43 000 Jains 8 000 Pnncbal 20000 Massalman 43 000 Lingaita 1 05 000 
and Shudras 2 40 000^ contrasting which rotuios with the figured statements received with the reports 
from the Taloogs on education the proportion of educated to uneducated would appear as one to one 
hundred A fifty four 

12th Of the educated half are not advanced beyond tbe mere elements of read ng tbe remainder 
with tbe exception of about fifty who read tbe Jayamony and other Books are merely taught (o read to 
write and cast Up accounts even this knowledge defeetive at it is is ch efly eegroued by tbe tons of Brah 
mina and Lmgaits the proportion the former bear to tbe whote population of the country is as one to 
twenty and the latter as one to about three while in respect to the remainder who compose the Isbourmg 
classes of the people Mussalmans excepted all instructioa may be considered as nearly unattainable 

I3th It 18 clear therefore that educst on & at the lowest ebb in th s Colleetorate and s nee there can 
be no question as to the policy of diffusing knowledge among the people it behoves cs to do our esdearoors 
to organiae such a plan of education as wiU gradually tend to the intellectual improvement of the rising 
generation of every class of the Community 
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Uth. In Ihe pnucipal Division It u Mtlroat^d HiUl,700 aaditional Scholars might be procured If 
Goveramcnt would lo at the cspencc of naintainiDg tutors, and ot the calculation that one tutor could 
educate twenty .five boys in reading, writing S anUunetjiC, ntnetj two tutors would be euflicicnt who could 
behadatlheRverogcdrateofeiX8nna8pcrBJoathpcrpnpiI,cqn9lto about 7 Ds per mouth per each 
tutor. 

15lh In the Sob Collcctorate South of Ibo Bhccma ilr Slunro proposea 70 New Schools, being of 
opinion that 400 pupils might bo added to the present number, Rupees lOj per month is propped by one 
oi the Sub Collcctorate JIcoTnlutdars as the ealary of n tutoe 

ICth Mr Stevenson BuggcRta that there be three clasaes of school masters from 10 to Re H per 

month according to their deserts, and number of scholars, and he further Tccoomeoda that a small remui* 

Sion of the Government demands bo made to Ryots during the time their children arc at school In order to 
compensate for the loss of their labour 

17th To relieve parents wholly from the eipence would bo ns Impolitic ns it would be imposing an 
nnncccsiary burthen on Governmeot, but a school where the cUildten of the poor may be taught gratnl- 
tously would be attended w/th coroparatiTely » trifling expenee and would bo more than compensated for 
by tbe benefits it would diSuse, 1 would thcreloro propose that we make a comcienecmeut by the estahli&h* 
mest of Schools where the Children may tio taught gratuitously regulating tbo sitowance to be granted by 
Government to Tutors by the nnmbcT of poor SeboUts at the average rates now bcieg paid for Schooling 
VIZ 0 snnss per month for each pupil eertiCed by the Ratail and [KooILurnec as well as parent, to hare 
been in daily attcndanco st the schools in their nspective vllUgrs, the nnmber of poor Schot&rs shonlil 
not exceed five per cent of the number of youth# from tbo age of seven to fourteen in each villsge it being 
understood that tutois be at liberty to take la ssmsoy more Rtholars os they may be able to instruct. Sons 
of pnrenfs who can pay for their education 

ISth I cannot discover that (here are any available Govemment funds from which the sum nroetsary 
to defray the education of the poor could be reiscd, and any attempt to assess Kemsooks &ca would excite 
a great deal of dusatiafaction which might defeat the object la View, as however it would appear to bo 
the wish of the people that Governmetit take the Village Bebools under their pRUonage we may tonfi* 
deatlyhopo for their co>operation by means of occasional contributions from the opuleat and respectable 
portion of the community 

10 Ehonld the Government approve of these suggestions it will occur to them thstone of tbeflrst 
things to be provided for, will be a few elementary books cooveyiug an easy meihod of teaching the 
xudiments of rcadmg, writing and atiUvmetic also a few tracts containmg mural eenteaces, and those 
prudential masims which are most important to the poor m the vernacular dialects, works of the above 
dcicnptiops in Mahrstta could be easily traoeiated into Canarcae-tho most common dialect in the Pooab. 

Dhanrar, 1 I have the honor to be &ca 

2^sd Aifgaat 2SSS j ( Sttrifii } T. ff JTaSer. 

Fobtical Agent 
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S«£>sfa«ce o/ Reports from Mamlutdars on Scltooh and Erfitecfton 
Dfiiiruxir Some of the Punlojee f Scboolmaetere ) demand from i annas to 1 Rupee for each child- 
others teach raoofut ( Gratuitously many Farente do not coufonn (o their eagagements to the Pnntojees, 
for when they send to demand wbsl is doe. Parents eometimee withdraw their children A Puntojee de» 
msnda ICP.npees per month to instruct 25 Children in the Hindvee, Canaree, and ^alabotha Langnsges, 
to qualify them to read the Punchopaikyan, Vidoorneetee, Jayomoneo Aca Books- 12 Rupees to instruct 
the same nomlier of children in reading and writing the 2 fonner languages only, and 8 Rupees for the 
Canareso alone -Teachers are procurable if new Sals ( Bebools } aro to be established, and were parents 
compelled to conform to their engagements the present Puatojeee, and those who may hereafter be 
employed, will mstroct and qualify 25 Scholar* each ' 

Mittrtcotla The present Pnntojees ( Sehoolmosters ) do not earn a sum sufficient to maintaia 
themselveB, some of them demand from G to 10 end others as far as 12 Rupees month to'mstmct 25 children 
in Rmdvee, A Canaree PuntojecR aro procurable for new Salas f Schools ) There are about fifty Brahmin 
children of the Vycdeecka sect here -AtKnttguttee.Miaetecottsh, &5iew Coobly, three Brahmins shonld 
^be eoterUined to instraet these CO children in the V*afd & Shaster at 8 Rupees each per month 

Purusffuf The Hiadvee Pnntojees { Schoolmasters ) demand the following rates 

To instmet a child to read A write 1 Rupee pernumtli, -the simple rales of Teriz ( Arithmetic ) t Ditto 
jhe 'Wonama or rudimenls of Language t Ditto— each Schoolmaster will engage to teach and perfect 25 * 
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Bcholars at these rates if Government will sanction them,— Half the above rates are demanded for Canarese 
Puntojecs — For new Salas (Schools) Puntojees ore procnrahle at IG Rupees each per mensem, payabler by 
Government — Parents should themselves examine the progress of their children every day and the Sirkar 
servants Iiold general examinations monthly, -the adt^tion of such measures as these will go far to wards 
improving the education of yonths 

Aotr«fjooncf Puntojees commence instructing children { Dhoola acheron ) formmg Letters in the sand 
or on Earth, the rudiments of the Language (Teriz, Bercez) Arthmetio-reiding and wntmg, also in reading 
and copying the Jayamoneo Slogaa, Historiea! poetry &ca (Baree Ellum) the higher branches of Literature 
VIZ Vaid, Shasters and pooranaa are taught by their Gaoro(» The Puntojees themselves being mea 
pable of teaching •uch knowledge Each child pays from 2} to 8 Annas, exclusive of which the Puntojees 
go A take their meals at the houses of their Scholars' Parents, and others, alternately It ta not the practice 
in this Talook to stipnlato for any fixed annual payment should Government or any benevolent Individual 
bo induced to entertain Phntojees at their expenco such persons may be had who will teach and perfect 
their scholars, for 7 or S Rupees per month, and in those villages where there may be none, those of the 
neighbouring villagM will bo happy to engsge as Puntojees there If it is in contemplation to establish new 
Salas, sufBeient number of Puntojees aro procurable, the present number of Scholars cannot however, under 
existing circimstances, be augmented, as some parents are too poor to pay for their schoolmg Ao annpal 
reward to each Puntojee of a Dhotee cloth, Selah Ditto, Turban, Duglah ( quilted Jagget ) and Topee from 
the Sirkar, or any principal Inhabitant will greatly atimulato them to exertion 

Badamf The protection and pay of Government will induce tbo Puntojees ( Schoolmasters ) to make 
greater exertions In instructing 'the youths committed to tbeir charge, — ^There are Individuals who are 
competent to teach Persian, Arabic, A the Shasters. who wilt ghdiy undertake ths Office, if arrangements 
arc made for their mamtenanee 

Diimmuff The Puntojees of this part of (the country are able to teach simple aeconnt, reading ths 
Jayamonee sad Amarakoshah, but not other higher branches of learning —At Guddiik there is a Puntojee 
who demands 300 Rupees to complete the Education of 27 children —Puntojees however, ere not procurable 
for any new Salas ( Schools ) it may be intended to cstablieh eves those at present employed si such could* 
sot instruet more than their present number of Scholars— should persons oiler themselves for the sew 
Sohools, they should be well versed in Ciuareso and Hindvoe— a sopermtendisg controul by the Govern 
ment will tend to advance the progress of education 

BajutloUa There aro no Puntojees ( Schoolmasters ) who engage to instruet children of a whole 
village at a stipulated rate — To induce the Puntojees to encreaee the number of therr Scholars, A to pay 
more attention to their education, Government should make them presents, A if Government will further 
establish Schools, many poor children now deprived of the benefits of education will receive it 

BunKajioor Competent Puntojees nre not procurable for new Schools] at less than 12 Rupees each 
pwmensvm, while thosenuw engaged as ruchwlrt encTewsu the 'pivwrA tromher oi Vheir SchuVase \x> 25 
more, but not a greater number, because tbe Eoonbeee ( cultivators ) do not send their children to school, 
or at least those who do withdraw them after tbo lapse of 6 months or a year, when they employ them in 
•the labours of the field, while Vannysns ( Merchants ) employ tbeir children in trade, bo soon as they have 
learned simple accounts 

HanjvJl Should Schools bo established in some of the populous Fethas A villages, the children of 
neighbouring Villages will attend them, and Schoolmasters would be procurable without difficulty, and if 
Government give their sanction to a monthly payment for each child from 4 to 3 annas, Puntojees will pay 
more attention to their Scholars than they do at present 

yetc Hoobly An Hmdvee Puntojee receives, — To lustnict a Boy in reading and in simple accounts 
Rupee per month — In the Dhoot or writing in aaod or on a board besmeared with earth ( alias elements 
of language ) ^ Rupee— lo Canarese for reading and simple accounts t Rupee In the Dhool or rudiments 
of the language I Ditto, and to instruct a Boy to read the Jayamoonee<l.Rapee These are tbe general 
rates at present — reraona hereafter employed as Pootojees should be entertained on the same Terms If 
Schools are established, they should be at populous Pettas and villages, where Puntojees are procurable 
increased rates willandnce tbe present Puntojees to augment the number of their Scholars Government 
however should exercise a supermtendmg controul over tbe schools, A hold monthly exammaticus 

Padshapur The Puntojees in this Talooka do not instruet their Scholars in reading the Jayamonee 
Cavee Aca It is customary for yonths to go and serve Pundits who understand the Shasters and thus 
they learn from them —Wealthy indivdnals engage private Tutors who are versed m Shasters at Home 
and pay them annually from 60 to 200 Rupees proportumed to their abilities —The Persian Wnstods teach 

children reading A writing Canarese is not often taught here A Schoolmaster demands from 1 to 1 

Rupee per child monthly Parents desirous of accelerating the education of their children engage Ponto- 
jees at Home, when they maintain them, and pay them from 50 to 60 Rupees per annum - new Tutors 
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Trill be glad to engage aa each If the Government will make them an alloiraoce - the cilladm abonid be 
uutructed to exercise a controol over the present Sehoolmsaters and empOTrer them to fine tboae careless 
and negligent m their dntj, & they wilf Ihna bo induced to pay more attention to the children. 

Rmt The Sitcac abonid grant an allowance to Pnntoieea and provide Canarete and Jlaratta Books, 
by which every youth will receive a better education than they do at present The children of Parents 
too poor to pay Schoolmasters go withont education, which they inll receive if Oovennaent will entertain 
teachers 

True Translation, {Signed )r £f Sabtr. 

Principal Collector 


5 


To 


Dhartvar, 2nd Angost 1624. 

Bt JOKNN THACKERAY, ESQRE Pnocipal Collector & PoL Agt 


Sir, 

I have been prevented from sooner famuhiog you with the required statement respecting the Schools 
in my TalocAs, owing to the delay ol the AmiWata tn sendmg m their reports. 

It will be seen by the accompanying Mahratta Statement that the Number of Schools is thirty four, 
being a proportion to the Nnmber of ViUiges in the three Talooks, of about fourteen to one hundred 

Twenty leven of these sebooli are Canarese, remamtog aeven hlahratta — the total number of aeholara 
u 631- the particulars of each caste will be found in the margin 

Of the thirty four Teachers Twenty seven ere Liogayet, Six Brahmins, One Mahratta m Thirty Four 
1 must observe that the account doM sot inclode the schools where the Shasien alone are taught, and 
into which none but aehanes are admitted 

I must niso observe that many of the Schools above mentioned are merely sommaly so, for several &re 
tuperintsnded by old men who can hardly either read or write, A who have under their charge from ^our 
to five boys, who are tent there by then Parents, rather to keep them out of hatma way, t^ with any 
idea of thsir impravemeut - these Teachers are chiefly considered as objccta of chanty 

It is calculated that 27 more Schools,might be esUhlashcd inth advantage, and that at the ezpmtiOQ 
of a year, 223view Pupils would attend them * 

I shall now proceed to answer to the beet of my ability the queries m ilr Fanabe s letter, and to state 
the ideas that have suggested themselves to me, doting the couree of my enquines on the subject 


The Teachers are remunerated m ell the above mentioned ecbools br monthly stipends the suiu u 
very irregnlar but the average of the whole gives about t of a Bupee per mensem for each scholar— but 
besides this, the School Haster receives, on certain Feast days a present of a cloth or some other tnde 
( according to the circumstances of the family ) from esefa of his pupils he is always entitled to tahe his 
meals at any of their houses ■ — on the days of the foil and new moon, which are whole Holy days, the 
most interested of them employ the labour of the dntdreo in their own private alTaira. whilst the more 
conscientions read & expoond to them some moral BooL-at the commencement of each new study also it is 
Customary to make a small present to the blaster U the emolomenta of a Teacher are the same whether he 
does or does not attend to hia duty - he will nme times out of tea either neglect it altogether, or perform 
it m a very slovenly manner - his salary should therefore be made to depend entirely on the nnmber of 
bis pupils and upon hia assiduity in teaching Put the system oI paying so much for each pupil would 
perhaps give room for much abas" unless tbs esUblishments were vigilantly superintended, and under a 
watchful eye— lean see no objection to the Teachers being remunerated by a fixed salary, I should then 
recommend three classes of schoolmasters to receire arcordingto tbeir deserts and the number of their 
scholars from 10 to 14 Rupees per mensem - under either system the attention of the Teacher might b« 
partly secured by periodical reports forwarded by th« -NaUvw officers & by the dread ot dismUswm trem bSs 
office — and might be encouraged by the presentment of a small honorary reward at each annual examma* 
tion to the Teacher who appeared to have token most trouble and to have succeeded best with bu 
pupvU 


1 do not think (bat any fund could bo derived from either of the three sources mentioned in Mr 
Famh a letter For there are not now, { to my knowledge ) aay Inams that bold on doubtful titles and a 
tax of any sort upon the biemnooks of those whose titles to them might be discn^ed, would be almost as 
odious to the proprietor, as a total resumption, and rtnee the new arraugements have been made, owing to 
the late enquiries the Bums allowed for Peligiout and other services will not be more than enough to defray 
the requisite eipences 
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Aloott the onlj clue of pnhlio lerranU that cannot read and write excepting the Tillage watchmen 
and other Tillage aerrants, are the Feona, it wonld of oonraa be an adrantage if they conld all ao do, bat I 
fear many yeara will elapse before a euSeient nnmber of Scholars m this class of Society could be procured 
to eatif fy the demands of the pobiie eemce -the syatem might howerer I eonceire be gradually introduced 
without any incooTenience — and the regulation might at fast only aSect DuSadara and Dnlayets or Peons 
of the bigheit order. 

The Tery small number of children who now frequent the schools in proportion to the whole popula* 
tion and the Tery alight quantity of teaming acquired by these few, are lamentable proofi of the bttle 
care that ia now given to Edncation, not that there te any diamclmstion to it, on the part of the Natirea, 
but poverty ta the great draw bach, partienlarly amongat the cultivating classes A Byut must not only 
pay the School Master, but be mnst lose the labcnr ofhia child, which Is valuable to bun from the meet 
tender ago A child of six years tends the Cattle, and Tery aoon after is able m many ways to auist in his 
Patber’s Farm - should this child be aent to tchool a Boy mnat be hired, at from two to three Pagodas per 
annum, besides bis food and lodging. To do all In ite power to render more comfortable and happy and 
independent the condition of all its aubjects, but more partienlarly that of ita most Tsluable class, the 
Kyut, mnst ever be the chief obiecta of Oovemment — 1 conceive therefore that every mduoement should 
be held out to induce them to educate their children To compensate to them the loss of their child a 
labonr. I wonld recommend a small remusion to be made to each Ryot during the tune that his son la at 
School *• this wonld only be required for three or fonr years, for m that tune a boy of hii class would learn 
as much as la requuite for him to know In my Talooka there are not now ten children the sona of Bynta 
Attending the Bohoola 

Education would very soon become Popular when it conld be aequued at a cheap rate -thesuperio 
rity that would naturally be acquired by those, whoee mental powers had been improved by edoeation, 
wonld of itself in process of tune be an incentive to exertion in others The distribution of small honorary 
rewards at a yearly ezammation to the most deserving acholan wonld be a atunoloi to emulation Parents 
now frequently give their children a Silver Pen or Inkstand on their attamlng aeertam profieieney, 
preaenta of like raloe or Printed Books, might be distnbuted by Government 

In founding new aehoola we must be eareful to eatibhsh such rules as msy prevent those now 
'«itahlished from suffering by the liberality of Govemmeot, only the needy should be allowed a free ednea> 
tioD, and to each boy a certificate of admission sbeold be given The Teachers of Sehoole which are newly 
established la Towni, where such Establishments already exist, ihonld not be ellowed to reeeive iny but 
Omnmtnt ffehofers The reward both for bfutsr & Scholars should be open to all 

Tbe Office of School Master u in no pisoe hereditory, and I do not anticipate any difficulty in gel- 
'tisg a soffieicnt number of men capable of performing it's duties 

Of the children now educating in the Soutbem Toolooks three hundred and twenty five are learning te 
write-one hundred and sixty nine are reading Letters and papers - Eight are reading the Jayameny and 
other Books, and fifteen are learning aocoonta 

Some of these are also taught the uamea of tbe years, and stars, of different points of the compass, ft 
a variety of songs ft verses eelebratmg tbe deeds of their Oods Tbe Books now read do not greatly tend to 
improve tbe morals of the Boys, nor are they suffioiently entertaining to engage their voluntary attention 
The Jyamoonee is the work most commonly read - it deseribei tbs wars of varioue fabulous Bajaht, 
but imparts little or no moral mstrootiao. The PuBcbpakaina and Vedoor Keete are much better Books 
but they are /or above the comprehension of most of tbe Boys, and they afford them no entertainment — a 
few works containing short, easy, and entertaming moral Tales ( such as a Translation of Aesop s Fables ) 

IS a great desideratum - these would be adapted to tbe understanding of the Soys, and would improre 
their moral characters at the tame tune that they amused their minds, and gave them a taste for printed 
works '* 

Nothing further strikes me at present but I shall m concludmg take tbe Lberty of quoting a few lines 
from Dr Smith on this subject, particularly applicable to thu country 

« The state however, derives no inconsiderable adrantage from t£eir instructions The more they are 
Instructed the leas liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, which among ignorsnt 
nations, frequently occasion the most dreadful disordera An inatrueted and intelligent people besides are 
always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and stupid one They feet themselves each indindnally, 
more respectable, and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful Supenors and they are therefore 
more disposed to respeot those Superiors They am more disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing 
through the interested complaints of faction and sedition, and they are upon that account less apt to be 
misled into any wanton or unnecessary oppoaition to the measures of Oovemment ’ 

True copy, 

( Signed ) J A, R Sttvmton, 


I have tbe honor ftca. 

( Signed ) J A R SUvtmm, 
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EOnOOLS. 


Ho»rai»a 7 ScIiooJ»«« ia tliaSab CtfUwtoral* aadw your DbkTga J What IkagosgsM ju-* facght, «aii 
in what proportloca, of what eastei are the atadeata & muten, and bow nanr, what oomber of each f 

The Sqhoola !o thli Dirbioa araonnt by retoraa reeeired from the talooks to 86, (be nomber ia conaU 
derably greater, the Mahratta Sehoolt by theie retanu amoont to 60 > and Canareae to 26, the popili 
attached to the former to C50 and to the Utter to 300 making a total of 1,019 SehoUn, 86 of the Maaten 
are by caate— 


Drahmans ... 

.. 

Hoossnlmatu . 

. 

... 2 

Vidoor 

^ 7 

Mahrattah 

. 

... 

tingayet 

.. <s 



"m" 

and the Schotare Brahman 

. ... 212 

Komtee 


. ... 7 

Lingayet 

.. 612 

Konchuned 


4 

Hindoo Wearers 

... M 

llnipoot 


, ... ... 3 

Sonar ••• ... 

.! ... 38 

Durjee ... 

. ... 

. ... ••• 3 

Telee ... ... «*• ... 

.. 22 

MahratUh 


. ... ... ft 

Jam ... i . ... ... 

.. ... 14 

Jmgar ... 


. ••• 3 

Moossnlman 

... 14 

Dhungar 



. 2 

I^iodo WukutI 

9 

Samdecotah 


2 

Ncclared .. . . 

.. . • * 
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la anything beyond more rci 


iding and arithmelio tanght t 


do not generatty team anything beyond the elementa of arithmetic reading and writing. 


Do they not read the Jyamnnee 1 

There!* only one School in which J/amunee U taught la thia Dituiod, the mailer is a Jnngam and 
reeidee In Pett Anentapoor TalooV, Hooogoond, 


What pay does the muter receire I 

The master! reeeire from 4 anas to one nipee per mensem. regoUted by the ability of the popQi* 
parent* to pay, and the nature of hli stadies. 

Are more SehooU required, and what addition woalil be made to the number of puptli if more SehooU 
erere Mtablished t 

The eftablishment of more Schools i* adriuable, it u not poasIhU to estimate the addition that wonid 
be made to the list of BcboUre, but it would be considerable if the Schools wore,instItated in central titna. 
tions. perhaps four hundred pupils might be added to the present number. 

Wbat Schools are required, In what proportion, should JUhrttta Schools bear to Canaree 1 

Uuters able to teach both Uogusges should be appointed, s’-reoty new Schools would meet preieut 
demand 

Would it be diSicnlt to obtain fit penoos (or the situation of teacher ! 

It would be difficult to induce people to undertake the duty The filamlutdar of Hooagood proposes 
pay of lOl Rupees es sufficient inducement 

Wbat encouragement would Induce the hlaetere to take pains with their Scholar* and mcreaac their 
number * 

Robesing parents of the ezpenee and paying teachers at to much per boy, wonid have this effect 
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Teacher* 1 

1 ScheUrs 
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Remtrki. 
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The popniation of these 
talooki particularly of the 
two former appear to be 
underrated 
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behsll 

Hoongoond 

199 

166 

186 

41.558 

31.872 

33 602 

1 

49 1 
8 ' 

1 

3 

7 

1 

- 

i“ 

16 

! 

1 16 

M 

5*1 

15 

!5 

1 ' 

66 

16 

IS 

J 

629 

166 

240 

. 

5 

8 

____ 

630 

171 

' 24S 

2s' 

22 

23 

between the szuat^rs of 
SehooU in the first, second 
& third talook* createa sn. 
apieion of inaccuracy which 

1 am inclined to beliere 
exists ID the returns from 
the hfoodehihal & Hoong^ 
ond where strict scrutiny 
doe* not appear to hare 
taken place 


True copies True copy 

( 6d ) John Warden ( Signed } T. B. Baber. 

P. C. 
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Csircc/ /rom Co>w6aj C D VcUtmeHo 1 of 7825 PaRCs 263 to 427 


Nj S4 of 1025 Genen! D'*parlmcnt 

To, 

D ORLEMIILL >-SQftF fiecretvy to fioromment BOMT14T 
Sir, 

llftvlDg now received Iho whole o! the Collector* repllceto theQaenw tonrejed to main Mf Fansh** 
letterof the 10th March on the mwt adtUaWe meanato be adopted lor the hotter education ol the 
natire iTOpulatien T hare the bonor to aobnilt them for the coniiJcration of Corcmincnt 

2d Khandts^ The followiog w a ilortpreci* of Iho information contained in the aotwen of etch 
follcetor 

J SeJooJmojIer Jli iilfijn In IRTalook* tliero ateCS rilligea (containing £1,222 house*) in which 
there ere ichooU the greateat number of > illage* #o rlreunMUnccd withm 1 Talook being 8, A the least 1. 
2 050 Tillages containing 44 251 house* poww no School thogrealcsl number of such Tillages within 1 
Talook bomg 245, t the least 30 * 

3d Of ISO schools the ^ eds are taught, or rather reed In 37, the JotisU Shelter comprising Arltbme 
tiC astrology & the science of forlnne-lelling ftte in 17 the Wyd or Medicel Shester in 8, - & the 
others { prohahly Lew t Carammar ) in IS Mabretts Writing & Arithmetls ere taught In lOt school* 00 of 
their masters being Frahialns A the rest Soodart of Tartons Castes hlooesulmac* instraet In feriiao with a 
imattenng of Arabic in 10 Schools 

4tb licit Tht SlatUri of IJtndu Stunted Pmianaretcti to tMtl no comperunOoit The fAeoma of 
thescheo] master Is altogether derived from the Scholar* A amounts In tbe whole district to S12->9-13 
per mensea, or at the rate of 53, ‘ yeaa each eehoUr in mofiry payments Tbe total Doaber of seboten m 
Kha&deth is 2 033 -of these lOd read the \edt C2theJot!ah 11 the Wyd & 63 other Shasters, all of 
course Srabmms C^are Vussufmans iostrocted in Persian and of tberest atteodiog eHmentary eehools 
490 are Hrahmins. 207 Banyan* lOS Sonars 1128(afee8 A the rest Sodlnrs of ranous castes 

The nomber ol bojs who do not go to tchoolia 31S60 Including 4 2*0 Bbeels 1830 Moosiolmani, 
S 206 hlhors 2 023 Brahmin*, 1 30u Waneea A (b« rest Soodun of rarlons caslet 

The whole number who now do not go to school u therefore compared with th«e who do, fcs 18 to i 
The plan submitted by Cg} Bobertaon would proeide lot tbe edotation ol 0 110 boys or about 1 tn 4 

Cth Colonel Bobeitson proposes to pay the Sehoolmastera (agreeably to the plan of Mr Paraht 
letter I but tbroogh the Afoamlatdars m lieu of appropriations from Tillage Expenses - to fix a maximum 
of tune 3 years If the boy Is 10 } ears old before be goes to school 4 years or more until ha is 13 years at 
lesTlng school beyond which tbe schoolmaster should not bo entitled to Goromment pay for an 
unproileient scholar to pay him on account monthly A issue arrears on the production ol certificates of 
proficiency, to appomt local officers or other fit persons to give these certificates on half yearly Pimehayet 
Examinations to Issue reward to the boys after a further soperrUlon by the OoU'ctoe or assisUnU - to 
giTe donotions both to Mhoolmsstets A scholars onoccaswoal visltafioni by the Collector, without distlno 
tions to scholar* psid for by OoremmcDt Tbe above certificates to entitle the holder to uitimate employ 
meat ander Goremment -X'ersODs in sufficient good clroumatances to be excluded from the provision by 
Government The offices of schoolmaster not In gencrel to be hereditary but to be filled up by promotions 
of the niost deserving The Collector to have power of d smlsaal appointing n near relation where tbe office 
It hereditary as where it is attach'd to a Josee * Wutton additional rceompense from Government in this 
cate to be during good behaviout only 

6 ^0 of SehooU to be 12’ 2d (last ^S2S Tolal-3Si Colonel Robertson'ls of opuuoa that to afford 
tbe Schoolmasters ( exclusive of occasional gratuities from the other scholars ) an income of 6 rupees per 
month in Towns A 4 Rupees m'vUlages 2 annas in the former case A 21 uj the latter (or each scholar 
would be sufficient to he defrayed by Government He propises to class the villages into 1st - Those wbos* 
Incomeamonnts to or exceeds BnpeesffOOO— 2d Those between I A 2 000 Rupees Income at «i txpence 
per annum of Rupee# 11 010 Besides Rs 600 for rewards — ^ ide paragraph 29 

7 The enquiry mto Wurshasun grants has been concluded since the receipt of the Collector's letter 
a great many of these allowances have been abolished or curtailed and the remainder bemg merely chant- 
able A for th^ most part not subject to any semce are not available for the pnrpcse of improving the 
means o( edacation In regard to Roams a large proportion have already services attached A those that 
have not are freehoids that ought not to be burthened with any unusual imposition - where tbe services 
are not required ( as In case of a decayed Temple or Mosque) the GranU might be resumed on the death of 
Ine persent Incumbents 
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8 The Collector thinks a notice of prospective Excliuioa from officers under Government ( excepting 
certain of the Police ) of persons incapable of reading, writing d, accounts would bo beneficial, an opinion 
founded on the good effects of a demand for Educated men to fill the office of Tullatee in Guzerat 

0 In regard to Iffohummudan Schools Colonel Robertson thinks the rate of pay should be not less than 
1 Rupee for 5 scholars, &. for a longer period than ordinary village schools especially where Arabic is 
studied Those Moossulmun as well as Hindoo schools of higher literature wUl perhaps rci^uire speufio 
consideration, of the latter indeed many masters as well os ^holars subsist on the charitable offerings 
customary to poor Brahmins To such schools don^ions of from 50 to SO rupees would signify the patron* 
age of Government without discouraging Eleemosynary aid -and perhaps selections might be made from 
the best scholars to attend the Poona Coll^, or a simitar Moossufmsn institution, & ultimately to be 
appointed.Law Officers of the Courts 

10 Poona 6odnctiLg the schools in the city there are in the PoOna District 110 JIahratta schools, 
averaging ( with regard to the Mawul hamlets*) 1 school to 6 villages, snoh schoolmasters are paid at the 
rate of 6 to 3 rupees per annum for each scholar The better sort of Ryuts often send their boys f or 1 of a 
family ] to a neighbouring Puntojee for instruction m reading, wntmg & arithmetic, or pay a monthly sum 
to such Teachers allowing them to take other boys on the ordinary monthly pay Copies of the printed 
books are etated^to have been received with mneb avidity In villages koolknmees are the best informed, 
Josees being very ignorant 

11 It IS usual for the superior classes to have private Teacbers of Sunakrit m their families -who also 
teach the children of poorer neighbours - Or several families subscribe for a Teacher 

12 The great Shastrees instruct gratis at their own houses the poorer at the houses of theuTschoiars, 
from whom they receive charitable presents. 

13 Of the schools in tbo city of Poona, m 51 the Veds are read - pay per month CO to 40 rupees to 
the teacher - one teacher oan teach from 5 to 10 boys according to their proficiency, from 10 to 20 years 
are stated to be consumed in the acquisition In 10 the Jotuh Sbsater u stndied during 8 or 10 yean, the 
master reoeiving per mensem SO to 100 Rs On the same system tbe Vedant is taught Is 2 schools, the 
Mimans m 1, the Dhurm Ssstur m 4 Nysye or logio lo 7, ft Grammar m 10 The Esvye ft Alunksr f tsirt, 
Bellesletters ftea ) in 4, tbe Wyd. 

14 There are also in Poona 53 Marhatta schools, one master teaching 25 to 40 children, ft receiving 
from 2 to 8 annas monthly pay for each, 2 Teliogl ft 1 Goozrattee at ths rate of 4 to 8 annas each, 2 
Persian at the rate of 1 to 5 rupees for each child, one master teaching 5 boys - 6 or 10 years is necessary 
for the acquisition, the boys generally going at 0 or 8 years of age 

18 There ore now in tbe English school sapported by tbe Bombay Education Society 36 scbolsn 

10 In tbe districts tbe acboois, in which are taught ( chiefly gratis, or with voluntary presents ) the 
Veds, ace ^ number 39, the Sbsaters 3, the Pooraos 2, the Alnnkars 2, PervisD 3 -ft Mahratta 110, arertg* 
ing at 15 ecbolars to a school 2.445 seholare . 

17 Estimating the boys in tbe Districts from 5 to J5 years of age at 60,000, the average nomben 
instructed m tbo vernaculardialect may be about 1 m 25 

1 8 Coptain Robertson defers a reply to meet of the queries until a future opportunity 

19 Jtt AhmednuffgurCity d. Jl Sumart»daT$h>p» From the replies forwarded by Csptsm Potlingtr 

to the queries sent by Government ( ctelushce of Sholapoor ft 3 Kumarisdarslups ) it appears there are 161 
schools , at the avemge, allowing for several echools being frequently in 1 Tillage, of about 1 school to 35 
villagealof these the Veds, ft Shaaters are taught in 37. Persian ft Arabic la 8, Telingee in 1, Ifarwaree in 1 
( Ooozratee }- ft Mahratta reading, writing ft eccounte lo 114 123 of the Teachers are Brahmins 6 Sonars, 

8 Jloosolmans. ft the rest Soodrns ol varione caslee, total IW-ol about lO.OCO boys now m tbe villages 
where there are Schools 2.339 attend them- rathermore than I of these aie Brahmins, fth Knnfaies com- 
paratively few of these {it IS iUted in the replies) desire education from their sgricnltural habits Being 
all wild coolies, the boys would have no idea of leaming , jlth Weavers ft Goldsmiths, ft the rest Soodort 
of various castes. 

20 Tbo teachers ot tbe Veds ft Sbasters receive no money pay exclusive of preeeute.the other Seboot- 
maaters do not receive above ^rupees each per month 

21. Captain Pottmger recommends the establishment of 140 new Schools-for Mahratta 133, veds ft 
shasrew 2. Medicine 2, ft English 1 He thinks a email som to be included ameng tbe village expensea 
might be cfleetnally appropriated to defray tbccharges-anppeomg tbe avenge salary of the Teacher lo bo 
fixed at 5 Rs pet menwm, the total expense of400 8chooU ( including Sholapoor ft deducting the pay as 
now received from tbe Scholars ) would be at most Be 10,800 per annum 

*>•» Kcither wnnhasuns Enams nor similar allowances appear appropriable-rent free lands might 
perhlrabe rendered available, were a scrutiny eitabhahed on tbe prineiplee of regulation I of 1623 
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23 The efficiency of the schools might be secured by reports perioilicslly made bj the Schoolmasters 
& by Tis ts to the schools by the Collector & as3»ttuits Brahmin Toacbers 'being gcne^lly nommated 
they would be liable to removal by the authority paying them & th^ir emoluments might bo made to de 
pen 1 on the number of pnpits b} fixing a certain allowance for each boy 

24 'Captain Pottmger approves of the pmpectire notice respecting the qualifications of officers of 

Government ' 


25 Dharwar In 12 Talooks of the Principal Dlv^^n ( nOt inel id og the K.ittoor territory ) contain 
•mg ’1441 villages there are now loO schools of which '*9 sro Mshratta > 59 K&narose o 7 both those 

languages i- 6 Persian ■' The teachers are chiefly Brahmins orLmgaets there being 04 of the formerifc 07 
or the Utter - of the s^ohrs 1 104 are Liogaeta 049 Crabmm 04 Pancha) Brti&cers SO Moossalmans 
61 Weavers 48Jvn8 05 Mahrattaa & the rest of other castes & occupations amounting on the whole to 
2^8 Tho proportion of educated to uneducated boys within the company s park of the Dooab appears 
from contrast ng the Census * made 6 years ago with the Native returns sceompanying Mr Baber s report 
to be as I 154 

26 SdooU Aoo/t’ilUjes 7 SQ There are besides In the late sub - collectorate south of the 

Beema 89 schools * 1 049 scholars t m the prescht sub - cbHectorate of rsneebedoore &ca 34 'schools 
and 541 scholars ^ 

27 Ofiet oj Ttaeher Mwhtre hertilttaty The higher branches of Hmdoo learning are not mentioned 
m the return, it being explained that Brahmins give instmction as private Tutors In the Veds L Shahsters 
gratis or at least on the receipt of food &ca or service from the boys 

t)f those educated a largo proportion 1 300 are merely taught to read & wnte on sanded boards 
reading a the Jayamonee Umarkosh Vidoorneetee Punchotuntr ft Somesunr Chituk is practiced by 60 
boys in the Principal Division 8 m Ranebednore ft m 1 school S of the Beema The rest are taught 
elementary reading writing or Arithmetic 

29 The Knrtema ft other Persian books are read to 67 Moosulmsn schools 

dO J}<ti f« oeCMwnal meals <£ presents on festtvaU - or tertte* ty tht pupils The average psyments to 
the teachers in the Pnoelpal Division u for each pupil 1 qr ft 63 reas ft to eaeh teacher Rs 4 1-62 per 
mensem Mooffilatdsr of Dhorwar states that a Puntojee usually demands 16 re per month to instruot 25 
ehddren in the hlshratta Esnarese ft Suoskrit languages qn^i/yiog them to read the Punehopahhyaa, 
Vidoorneetee or Jayamonee 12 rupees a month to instruct the same number in reading ft wrltmg hlahratto 
ft Kanarese ft 8 re lor the Kanarese only Parents do not lo general oemform to their eogsgementa 

31 £<{<sr qf i/r Alsrsnson <£ Baflbipoor ifiwnlafcfar s rspliM Koonheee do not In general lend their 
children to cehool or at leaet withdraw them after 9 months or a year — on account of poverty, ft occupa 
tioa la the fields 


32 SuoltoMr Slt%en4<m 4 Utt»r The Native GovemmeDt servants la }lr Babers district generally 
think there will be no dlSiculty m encreasing the number both of Pupils ft Masters under Goverament 
^«.UoaB^e, eugi^tvoq fc<»eQ.ta of clnthea ft potwliaal. ExamvaatVvu oa a. etim.'aV'u to thVee viecV ona 

33 Mr Baber ft Mr Stevenson recommend the provuioa of a few books more elementaiy ft more 
amusmg, because readily comprehended than those elreody printed Mahratta hooka might be easily- 
translated ipto Ksnares the most commonly spoken dbleat in the Dooab 

34 blr Bab'T estimates that I 700 additional eeboUre might be instructed by 92 teachers receiving 
an average of Rs 7— 32J fees ( or I qr 63| reaa foreoeh boy ^ Steveoson auggeets S scales of psyoo 
cordmg to the deserts of the teacher ft the number of hie eoholare varying from 10 to 14 Ra a small remis 
a on o( Government dues to the Ryuts - presents to the ecfaolars ftea 

35 Mr Baber tblnks however a commeaeenienl might be made by p&ylog Tutors for poor soholars 
attending regularly { not more than 9 per cent of the number of boys In the village between 7 ft 14 J at the 
present customary rale for each boy allowing them of course to take la as many more as they can Instruct 

38 Eoams ft other Grants personal or for religuraa ft charitable purposes hava lately m^ergone full 
uvvwtigat on They would not la the opinion of the piincipai & Sab-CoBsetor be availsbU as a land for 
the purposes of Rducat on 

37 The obove is the substenee of lie Inforaatioa afforded by the diffcfont authontics in the Dekkon 
ft the conclusion to be drawn from it Is thst at faf aa the mats of the popnlstion u concerned the state of 
eduealion It at a low ebb ft the remuoecaUan to Teachen extremely inadequate 


33 It is admitted on all hands that much benefit will ensue from enereasmg the number of village 
schools ft placing the Masters on a footing of rcapeotability Tbo gradual improvement of morals by laying 


I 1 313 tcheUtv 2. 930 schoUn. 3 

4. total ela^ Brahalft* 32,000 UnovlU 1.93000 
S AbothvnvraMel^bvTWt vtcn, peinti Oia «e«B 
leilrudion Mr Sivvvnree iWllar 


SS sch>)lw« 

MooMuteisii 43 000 Puncbal ad 000 frnsecoOfiea 
W»W“«»no»a vvrtMin pr»l»» crfuoasof liRlv or no A/orst 
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tho foandation of good prlpciplM, and tbo coosequeat dunlontloa of orima, will ba the neccMaiy reauU 
Tbera appears alio to bo an anxioos deaira for instiaotiOB, and nothing in fact i3 required to encouragsA 
giro a proper direction to tbo ImpuUo but a pecaniaiy aacnfieo On the part of Oorcmmont, irhich, judging 
from the oeeounta receircd, I should iznagioe need not exceed fiO 000 Rupees for the whole of the Del^ban 
The Plan suggested bp Colonel Robertaon, combined vith the expedient noticed in the 7th PsragraphoC 
your letter which render the Income of the muter dependent in some degree on the number i, profioienoy 
of his scLoiars teems to me even more IQiely thaa any other, to promote the great object contemplated 
Goremment 

39 The Introduction of the scheme should Lowarer be very gradual, as the wealth of the people 
encresses, & therefore the whole expeoee need not be Incurred Immediately, for it will bo a point of impor- 
tance clearly to uerrUip where then is a real demand tor edueation seeing that if we mstitiito schools 
where they ari^not wanted, we shall merely anperaeda those that an actually m existence 

All persoM sending their children to school ought to pay sometbiug to tho Master, for, as htr. Baber 
justir ohierres education ahoold not be offered entirely free of Expense, though I am of opinion that it 
should be didosed u cheaply as possible short of being eleemosynary & plaee^ witbm the reach of all that 
are likely to require It. 

40 In the Tillago schools, reading, writing Et Arithmetic are I presume, almost the whole of the ac- 
quirements to be attended to They constitoto Indeed all that can be in demand A I apprehend that 
demand will not he very general in the country where the population is entirely agricultural, it the semces 
of children, from the earliest age, are required In the fields. If one however of each family of respect- 
able Koenhies In a village have the opportunity of Instrucfion afforded to him, tho example will bo attend- 
ed with good effcct-A in process of time the spread of hnowlcdge will doubtless become more general 

41 The Lancaster principle of teaching being originally of Umdoo'ongin there will bo no difficulty, I 
prcsuiae, in introdueing the Improvements that have of late years been wade In that eyctem, & with some 
general rules in regard to the method of Tnttroction,JA^tbo eeonomy of the schools some of the village Josees 
or Koolkurnees would, I imagine, be always found competent to perform the Duties of Schoolmaster 

42. The enquinea into aeaothonstd attowancee of Worshasuos havo accomplished a great saving of 
expense to Government, but that saving ought not, I think, to bo connected with the object of education. 
The village expenses tre already brought within moderate limits m moat of tho Distnets-and I think any 
application of a part of them fcf (be supply of schools would be a Tax on the Revonue attended with no 
other eCect (hon that of keeping the expense out of sight The liberalitj of Government in that ease, as in 
most cases of Rublic eodowmeot, would be sppropneted eveotuelly for private rather than public benefit 

* 43 Adverting to the very small proportion of the lower orders that oro at all mstniefod, and to tha 
vast majority that must from necessity be always engaged lo tonding, Acultivatiog ther fie'ds- or labour- 
fag as soon as they ate capable of doing so. It would in myopiotoa ha premature to establish a tala exolud- 
ing those who can not read and wnto ~ from the public service, eucb an advancement in knowledge is not 
ta becxijccted under a centorg or two It has taken this time I believe, amce the institution of qaroaluAl. 
school to diffuse this elementary knowledge in Scotland where education is more general than m any other 
European Country Tho beginiag of tho SOth century ronybo asufllciently early period for the commence- 
ment of tbo operation of (ho soggested rute la lodu If adopted sooner we should deprive ourselves of 
some of tho most active & capable of the lower ctaMcs, of public servants, particularly those of the 3IoossuI- 
man persuasion & fill thoir places with needy Drahmios A others len illiterate perhaps, but m other respect 
very unqualified for Police A other duties rdqalriDg energy of bod> os well as mmd-to be discharged with 
efbcicoey 


Poona 

20th November 1823 


I havo the honor to be 
• Sir. 

^ Your most obedient humb/e servant 

Sd TFm CAaplm 



SECTION V 

Parish’s Report. 

Extract from Bctnhay Secretariate G» D Volume No. 92 of 1875 fages 3S7 to 375 


1 

TVith the accompaojiag abstract of the Reporta receiTtd on the eereral qaeslioasjeferred to the 
Anthonties at m. ( T ) onlmates the Secretarj ha* the hoaour of eomplping «nth th» wiahea Expressed 
that: he should sabmit each obsTratioaa as haee oo oted to hua and following the order of the sabjecta 
eabmitted to the Qilleclor the first to be noticed ja the mode oi iemTm»i»tiog Ibacbtra m reply to 6th 
query ^ 

Of the sereral modea proposed the Collector fn Candeia has entered more than any of the others into 
the mode of remuatraUng teuheraat present pursued, end adopted his sug^stiona more closely to thepre 
sent practice It would therefore on thu account appear the bMt if it be eS-ieut and it u furlhe- re- 
commended as being the meat economroL Many general m»asnrea that may be adopted ft u to b*> expected 
tbal the greater the mterference the more mil be ibe oppoaiUon and if tbe customary mSda of remunera 
tion be changed greater eivlanea than would other wise be teqnisita mil be necessary to be at all aeceptabi* 
In thi3 new the mode of remuneration proposed i*T Lt. Jems & the rate* will be objectionable It will be 
time enough to attempt introducing a few superior schools on the high salaries thought necessary br him 
after the more economical mode haa been tried & failed 

One mode of payment which is prerslent m manv districts in addition to the dafiy present of grata is a, 
present of 3 to 5 Ea on learing the tehool whererer it mac accord with the custom of the dj net impoi 
fant encouragement might be given to instructton by letting it b‘ haosm that this donation, will be girea 
to the 'Master by the Collector for the sons of eecb persons as from their s tustions msT be unable to afford 
it themselrea oo theu leanug school provided they bare acquired a competent knowledge of such subjects 
aa arc taught and where boohs may be pronded of such bwks aa may bars been suppliod to the ■ hoo<s 
Thedooatioa sight 1« rariod m proportion totbeproScienry of tbesrhoJof 

Th> most customary mode of pcyiog for schooling by a da Jy present of grain and on adrancins to 
different branches of initmction or leanng tbe tcbool of money is one which possesses some reiy import 
ant recommendations as engaging the interest of the master m the daUy atUndanee of hia s hohrs and 
their speedy adrancement particularly if checked by an examination into the profii^i'^ncr o' the boys 
which tbe Collectors their ^asJtants or the Commarndare - ( it wouU aeem from the reports ) might 
attend to 

Upon tbe ‘^Ih query that if tb<* Collector* apprehend do objection to the rule requiring a knowled a 
cl rendinx and writing from all persons emplored In tbe pnbUo ssmee with the eieepaou of peons. 
Some state their op nion that such a rule would excite many to Jeam who do not now attend to it. The 
encouragemeat howerer does not appear to be great for excepting common peons there are scarcely any 
pub! c Situations excepting Naiqns Hartldan &ca. in vfaicb that knowledge la not already requisite and 
to estend it to peons n eertam number qf free schools would be (as noticed on 'Ir BaiUies report ) 
neceasary 

In the repl ea to the Utb qoerr 3Jr Aud^ison A Lt. Jems only hare noticed the point « diSm ty in 
cbiainmg qualified schoolmasters It seems one of the greatest objeetious to es.ablulung numerous i:«w 
schools at once that the persons who woo’d be employed ta g fat bp sspcuteu ( from the expenenee wo hare 
already acquired j lo oppose o» lo n-glcct Iho introd"“tion of any improrenients * Iner m the nutter or tie 
manner c! ir^truccT^s without a mneb more Vigilant Europe^ eoperuteadence ib-m could possibly bo 
afforded, "a great delay lu tbo cstaWahicgol eeboo e at the Free deney has arisen from the necra ity cf 
educatiug tbe Schoolmasters m (he first instance and a onmber of youths ate with the new under mstruc 
tion* —If therefore it be reeolred that Gorl should assist lU establishing e''hoob where they are not the 
fin step lor rendenog them really nsefnl would be to collect youth* for the purpose of instructing them 
according to a proper snleta A m proper books A tranche* of knowledge and after they hare attained 
iuEoient to quai (r them for the duty at a school which can bo ably lupcRntended to appoint them to the 
tchoo’a lor which they hare been aeJeeltd. With cueh masters the mprored system will be carried on by 
the influence of the aome motire which with other mastere would oppeae improrement They would teach 
in the manner u which (bay had been taught istheonly way which they understock. 

The exteoilon ot education by this oeaaa might not he »o great in the tot three ]years as it would be 
by Mtahljihjng at once Mboca with auth master* aa are now to bo met with bat after that it would ex 
tend as rap Hr and much more eff cicntly it snli not howerer be without the diffii'iilty ftir it will crob W * 
meet with the oppos tion of the present teacher*. ^ 
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Major Robcrtaoo leec&s to contompUto tl)« Colleotor keeping la !iia hands the patronage of Masters of 
the schools If not unpopular this might be rendered a most important means of jmproTing edoeation, and 
the beat instruction might l>e secured for the most important schools, wbioh the only way in which the 
existing school will be improred seems to be by appointing or permitting thb appointment or transfer, of 
such new school muters to them and supplying their places with first drafts from the original plan of 
tuition 

Lt. Jems reports that the Society m the Concan u following this plan and there is little prospect of 
its being efSciently adopted and folloveil up at the other Zillahs but upon a similar plan It has been 
nrgently recommended to gentlemen at those stations by the Kat School book & School Society to adopt 
tome plan of cooperation, some may be fTpecteil todo so soon and all in time The aid of Ooremment 
would then be bMt aCorded to the promotion of their object in the way which has been adopted towards 
the Concan Society and wbat ever plan may on conceding the present report bo adopted lor maintaining 
Tillage schools when they are not now, would be Lest earned in some arranged plan of concert with the 
Soddur station Societies * • 

IfsproTcd schools will howerer be of little arail without books, and no mode seems to well adapted for 
providing them at the premiums already proposed — these might bo offered in the name of the Presidency 
Society and not of Ooremment and the expense might be limited by nutborisiog only a certain pumberof 
giTcn amounts lo bo swarded at the end of each year to the 4 or ^5 best works published, or presented to 
the Society durmg the year 

The Lithographic press has already aSorded important al I in preparing elementary sheets for teaching 
first leiaons, & may soon he employed in printing sehool books some of which are already prepared for 
the press 

From these reports it appears that the funds for exten ling education except what little may be raised 
by Toluntary contributions at any of the principal stations, must be provided by Ooremment since no 
Warshsnssns, or allowances granted for scrnco can be diverted to tbs promotion of odueation la Caodeish 
alone a prospect is held out of providing a consldenlts amount from Cnams Itea dra which bare been 
got poaseaun of or in valid titles £ which will consequently be named 

A. PLANS PnOPOSED DY MAJOR ROBERTSON 5. MR. WILLIAMSON 
CANDEISH 

Itule* proposed by Major nobertsoo for ensuring the effleient instruction of children paid for by 
Government 

The cfScIoney of the schools I eon'eive jrould be promotinl by acting on the principles adverted to in 
tbc'lbparaof Mr f^ecrctary-Farisb's letter Those principles bowover which are suited to a limited 
spimr umf .u? awidiPed 

as fol'ows to adopt them to the nature of supcrlnteodcnco and control which in so extensive a Country 
ein be bestowed on them, the other roles herein after enumerated being also acted upon 

1. That a certain period should be defined as tbe utmost for which any school master ebsll be 
entitl'd to pay • from the Government for any scholar who should not in that period have acquired all 
tho elementary knowledge usually taught in Tillage ecbools shall however be entitled to continue at the 
School without further charge to Govefnment till suck tune as he u certified to have done so 

Znd That to ensure effect to the foregoing rule, only a certain portion anyone half or two thirds 
of tbe allowance sball for such perioi] be paid monthly to the School Master who ahall not be entitled to tho 
balanoo till bo produces a Certificate of hia haring perfected hU Scholar to the extent above mentioned 

3rd That tho attainment of the Scholar skoM be certified by the Moamlutdar of the Distnct osaiated 
by each of tbe foosl Officers, or respectable £ learned Tnhabitants os may willingly undertake the duty end 
aa tho Collector may from time to time see fit to nominate 

4 That the Pnnehayets of examlnatloo, so constituted diall eit twice a year to examine the Scholars 
of the District That this duty shall be commenced by examining all the Scholars of the Cusbah and of the 
Schools within a convenient distance, there of, wbo sball present themselves ea profioient-tbat afterwards 
either tbe same Fanebayets or tbe Moamlutdar with other aoseesora aeiected on tbe spot ahall sit in such 
(WO three or other places of tbe Tallooka as may be connaiently situated for similarly ascertainmg the 
proficiency of thotfo who may present themselves at tbooa places and al the Schools within a given circle 
thereof 

6 That tuch examinations, those Scholars who hava made a greater proficiency than usual within the 
giTCE time, or who shall attain the required proficieney m a shorter time than usual shall receive Certifl- 

cates— which shall ho presented to the Colleofer, or to snoh of bis assistant, as he may authorize to that 


' For lh« 


propoaed by Mo[or R isoAnawsrloQ 5 
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effect, TrbllB on cureuit, or oa depatfctlOa, who •hill per»oa*lly eramtoe lb® bojs jwaseMiDg the Mme, la 
the presence of (he Moam!at<lan,& other offieen of the Distnet M ve!] M of each of the reepectabto In- 
hehitaale as msjr choose to attend, and ahontd H be considered that the certificates hate been properly 
giren to the holden of them iball bo presentoil with » snitable token of approbation, and a written Certify 
cates thereof, there might be added to ihU mode of czamiaatioa the plan j roposed b/ Lt Jerrts of the 
Sfaster giring weekly a ticket to the boy who had remafned at the head of hts class anJ a prize to the hop 
who BcqaiTcd the greatest number In the pear 

6 ThatbcsiJca these periodical examination. It ahatl be the dntp of the Collector and snch of his 
assistants as he map so iifstruet as well as of the principal Xatfre otTicera of the^Kattehenp, when In the 
District to visit the Schools without any prerious warning not only to examine the schoUrs but to ateef' 
tain from the School blaster that they have regularly received their dues from the Jlcamlutdars 

7th That on occasions of tueh examinations the Collector •hoflld be allowed to give a smaU donatioa 
to the espertest ccholars and when extraordlnar) delig^cehas been to the School Master 

8th That these certificates & the rewartfs proposed to be given to the meritorious, be given alike to 
all taught at the village ■'‘bool wh*ther on the Oovt payroll or otherwise 

Otb That the certificates to be given as above to the most deligent and best informed shall when the 
holders are qualified by years and anbsequeot trainbg entitle to them to employment in (ho public ofEces 
of the Government in the pnrvmes in preference to others who though edneat^ at the Vilisge S'^hools may 
not have ohlamcd such Certificates ■ 

iOth Thst the number and names of Scholars for whom an allowance maj be made byGoremment 
be reported monthly to the hfoamlutdar by the Poteil smd Coolkumee of the \ illsge, the paper beiog also 
attcatei^ by the School hfaster, and transmuted through the Shaikdar of the division to the hfoamlutdar. 
That the Shalkdar shall be responsible that he pcnonally examines into ths correctness of the telurna, and 
certifies the samo to tbs Moai^utdar as often as he goes to the village, besides which i( wdl be the duty 
of the Sloamlutdar, and Sherishtedar, each persooall) to enquire into (be truth of the returns at least 
twite a year, and, without giving ptevioua warning all which the Moamlutlar shall ecTtify to the holisctor 
who may further institute tueh eoquines^as he may Judge necessary 

11th la all Cusbas, Peiths sod 'largest Class Villages the children ol the Commercial CIssscs who 
most at all events acquire tbs elementary knowledge which a \illageScbool affo*ds ( eieept when, their 
parents may be m a state of poverty ) those of all public officers in receipt of larger sum than 16 llopees 
a hfontb and those of indirulosls acknowledged to be in circaattances capable of enabimg them to edueata 
their children, shall net be inclnded in the Master roll of bcbolon to bo paid for at the OoTcmaent cxx>eDao 
12 That the office of the School Sluter shall not. where it may not now be so be considered hcredi. 
Ury and that the Collector on vacanetea in Ineratlve schools ecourrmg shall in all eases promote thoae 
Muteraof Schools leu lucrative to the vacant silaationa. who ouy bo most descrTLig, and who may be 
Willing to accept thereof 

k'J ’S^\km^xi/4Vt\wvmqitt«AVil5A\\viAwii-iuaV.Vi\y wTOiawa’tAy-ci^tvSc'awAb'iu'ters'hall have 
power to dismiss him In cases however in which the oflice may be bereditary appointing as a successor 
ha ne&mt qualified relation who m»v bs willing to undertake the dutv I have proposed that the allow, 
ances should ooly be made'Yor a limited time I have now to suggest that 4 years, if the nchohir has attain* 
ed by that time 12 years if not, tilt he has attsmed that age. but if he should not go to school till 19 years 
of age or afterwards, then only 3 years seem amply euISeient to enable a Muter to teach all that u taught 
at a Village School, being a knowledge of writing and arithmetic, and I would therefore recommend that 
allowance should only be given for that period 


B. PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS 

KAIRAH. 


1 That Schools be established m each Village, where the number of honset exceed 400 
2nd Where the Villagea ire smsU that ofie School be allowed to two or three according to local 
circumstances 


3rd That a Master be appomted to each School, and reeeive a fixed pay from Government besidei. 
the allowances [be might receive from the B<^ 

4lb That School Master be classed sod rsmonersted as follows — k 

1 Class 12 Enpees per month 2nd Claw 8 Bopees per month- 3fd Class 7 Eupees per month. 


c suiages Where t 


6 That Masters of the ist Class be appointed to all Cusbw, Towns 
of houses exceed COO If necessary two Masters, to one place 

6 m. MuUn o( Ih, Sad 01m b, to rfl V.ll-gto or tacle ol ViU-g.., H, -mtwto 

. number of houses are between 250 and 600 es e 
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7. Thai masters of tie 3nl class bo appointed to Village or circle of VUIagea the aggregate number of 

houses not exceeding 250 , 

8. That the pay of the School Uastera form a deduction from the Revenue of the Village, and brought 
on the Tellouties accounts as an Item of Gaum Knrtch 

ft Thai they appovatad by Z\\\eih TiagaViat» and then quahficationa ascertamed by a committee of 
respectable Natives and the Shaatree of the Court preaidiog 

10 That a Sunud be presented them bearing tbe Seal, and eignature of the Zilla hlagistrsto. 

11. That the Schools be erected on the plan of a broad shed at the pubho expense, mall Caabas, end 
also in large Villages where there is no accomodation fit for the purpose thataunua! exammatiouofthe Boys 
take place at the Jummabondy Settlementa and that the Magistrate himself be present at as many of them 
at possible Eamesbdars and the Civil Ameena ehonld be required, and the principal inhabitants invited to 
attend. 

12. In SchiToIs where the number of Bo^ la 100 and upwards that 5 prues of Turbands of the value 
of 9, 8, 7, 6, £ 6 Rupees be presented ( aa often as possible ) from tbe hands of the Magistrate, to the 6 best 
Scholars, 

19. That three prizes of Turbands of the value 7, 6, 8, Rupees be presented to the three best Soholan 
where their total number Is between 60 and 100 where it la less than 60 that two prues of 6 and 4 Bupses 
he given. 


ABSTRACT OF THE INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE SEVERAL 
COLLECTORS & JUDGES WHO HAVE REPLIED TO THE REFERENCE 
REGARDING SCHOOLS 

'What u tbe oomber of Village Schools in your Zillah I ( Para 2 } 

Po Do. of Schools at tbe Sadder Station! 

CANDBISH Elementary . . .99 Higher breeches of Hindoo Seienee 79 Mahdmedao in 

which Persian & Arabic are imperfectly taught .. ... 19 «199 

B SOT5THERN*CONChN. Schools „. .. bb 

SURAT* ( 2 ) Bzelusive of the alienated Villages . . 1S9 

broach (2}ZnthefiveCusbas . ..13 In the Villages . 89 -es 

KAIRAH {2)Thereare. ..139. * 

AmtPDABAD (2) There are lo the Distncf849villages having In them schools 63 In the CitySl*c8t 
KAIRAH { Town ) There ere Schools ... 2. ^ 

BROACHf Town ) There are Schools . 10. 

SURUT { Town ) There are Hindoo Schools ... 42 & about 2 223 Scholars 

18 Pundits give Instruction in Sanskrit and in tbe Laws & ceremonies of religion to 63 Scholars 

there are 2(UIohamedan Schools with 471 Scholars & 66 MooUas attended by 2S7 Soholan. 

The Parsees have 11 echoois for teachmg the ceremonies & forms of Religion their Children go to 
the TTin doQ Schools 

TANNAH There are echoois, EatabLshed by Goveniment... 1 Hindoo .... 3 

Charitable . 2 Mahomedan . 3 

Total ... .T5~ 

2 Wbat proportion does the number of Schools beer tqlhe number of Villages ! 

CANBEISH — Total Villages and Cusbas . m. 2118 

( Para 3 ) The number of Villages with Schools to those without Is about 3 pr cent 
SOUTH CONCAN— B. ViUsges with Schools 86 Do without Schools ... 2175 

(3) There are villages 655. Hio number of schools to the number of Villages is 21 tolOO 

BROACH— ( 3 ) There are 391 Villages & the Schools are as 25 to 100 
KARIAH— (2) Aslto4t 

AHMEPABAD— ( 2 ) There are 921 Villages in which 49 have Schools 
3. What allowances are gamtod to tbe School Master asd from what lodrca! 

CANDHISH— 4. Very scanty-paid by the Scbolan entirely 

OQblGAK— 'B FcomitoCRupeef^bytheBchoUrt * ,, 

SURAT— 1. Paidby the Scholars, excepting * very small amount of Service land, the toUJrfvi ' 
number of boys In 139 Schools from 2903 to 3223, total receipts 9163 to 6103 
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BROACH— Paid by the Scholars generally they make daUy presents of J seer of grain & occasionally 
some Ghee & small payments from ^ to B Rupees on entcrmg the School & on each advance to 
difierent branches of inslrnction & on finally leaving School 
In Jumbooseer the Masters are paid fixed allowances, (from what acmrce is not stated ) in 
the 6 Cnsba Schools, vanng from 30 to 75 Ra each in the 9 Tillage Schools from 10 to 50 
In the Villages of othlr Pargnnnahs when the Scholars pay the Teachers, hi* receipts are from 
20 to CO Rupees per annam 

KAIBA^ More than a mere mamtainance paid by the boys in the daily presents of Gram, a 
present of 2 or 3 Rupees on leaving, & some tunes on entering the School 

SCHOLARS RS PR AN, 

Eehools in Town & Cuabsi 100 160 

In large tillages 40 or 50 75 

In smaU Do • ♦ • ^ 

ATTMT^Ti \BAD The allowances are vanons, A different schook, they ore paid by the Scholars, as 
IS above stated to be the customary practice m the Broach, Pergunnahs, a few are staled to receive 
only 8 or 10 Rupees annually hut they in general have between 30 Rs A 100 Rupees per annum. 
The Schools in the city of Ahmedabad have each an allowance of 1 3 50 per annum besides pay> 
meats from boys the total receipts, are from 40 Rupees to Rs 317 per annum. 

In some districts the sons of Bramios are taught gratis m some the sons of Wanees are required 
topay more than others 

The office gives reepectabibty, A on public days presents are often made to the School Masters 
by the wealthy Natives of the place 

Boy? employed In assisting the teachers are exempted from payment whilst so employed 
RAlRA(Town} The Master receives from each boy 7 seers of gram per month, A 5 Rupees 
when he leaves the School ^ 

BPOACH. ( Town ) The master u paid by the boye in small quaoiitiei of gram. A eeeasionally 
half a rupee or a rupee as they advance to different atagee of hutructioa hia receipts do not exceed 
3 to 6 Rupees per month 

STOAT ( Town ) A master of a School with 50 boye receives about CO Rupees per annum m 
presents (tern them of gram A money 

TANN kH The Master of the GoremmeDt School recelveaCORupeesper month from the Colleofer. 
The Maaters of the charity School nnder the Amencao Miasionanet receive Rs 15 A 10 or IS, 
horn, votiRLtacy couteibutmua c«.Ue<l partly m India, but chially la Ametiaa th« maatar of the othex 
Schools receive from 40 Rs to 3 , , 3 per month from the parents of their Scholars 

4 J Could eiftiiLir provia on be made for School Mastere in Villages or in other parts of the 
Sudder Station now without School t 

CANDEISH 4j(Para32) No 

60VTIiC0NC\55 No, itwuat wi&oiTWnGOTt ' 

SbRAT Not answered specifically 

BPOACH ( 4 ] Yes, but the people must be encouraged A improved 
KAIRAH No ^ 

AIDILDAB \D ( 14 ) The Collectors considers a grant of 10 or 20 beegos of land or an allowanco 
of 5 or 8 Rupees per month neces’aiy in addition to what they might earn from the bova, for the 
purpooe of extending the number of geboob. , 

BR04CH { Town ) Not without the aid of Govt 
SURAT ( Town ) Not without Government aid 

TANNAH No, the pnaent aebooSa might bo bellev attended than they are —but schools might 
be cetablishcd for children of liXWer easts who are excluded from the present seboob 

6 If small salaries for teachers were allowed to be dedneied from the revenue of \ illages when they 
were required to be inserted among tbe Village Expenses conld effectual means be employed to secure 
lie appopnation of them and tbe efficiency of the Seboob? hat do you consider a sufficient allowance 
la your ullab in addition to the amount which the Masters would earn by teaching f 

CANDEISn, { Para 0 7 ) Yes and rnles for the purpose of ensuing efficiency are proposed ( vide 
separate paper) fPS) The monthty receipt oi each Maaler including presents in gram Aoa, 
Acs is estimated at 3 Rupees ( P 9 ) ( 10 12 ) A sufficient allowance would be In Caabas, 
Pcitba A largo ^ dlages of a rerenue of 2000 lU. A upwards f Rs 0 ) In smaller vUbges of a 
R'vouue between 1000 A 2000 Rupcss which would be secured by paymg for each scholar edu- 
cated at the public charge at the former, per month . 2 annas at thelatter . 2} ■■nnaii 

Subject to the rules above mentioned fibemgeontmued for ( U ) three or fonr*ye8rs or till the 
( 7 d 11 ) boy rcchea the age of 12 or 13 edaeatioa at the puhbo charge is recommended to he 
provided for ciiuaee tpecially who cannot afford It. 



These will be 127 Cusbn & Scboola 
{ 27 ) 225 for amall Tillages 
( 28 ) add for rewards 
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pr An Es 3810 
8100 
500 

perann Rs 12410 
This amount is thought sufficient & more than mil be called for at first 
one school do for two contJgious villages & for tbosa where schools 29 
will provide for Separate Mahomedan Schools { ▼ Qnet 10 ) 


theeavmg from making 
cannot be established 


S CO\CaN ( It Jem. P 32 ) The mol moder.te .llowincj »onld be . he.vj eip.n.e «„lr 

bei»g2175V,JIj8f»mlieat,el<«>l,,me|le,|ar»»„„H be of no Bd™(ag6 u we.Ilbv KetiYee 
whe»e Chddien were et the School coeW control ,ts ptoceedrog. s thw.rt nny meuntee of unpro 
Tcmcnt It wonid bo but tberdore to EntnMiib only n lew School, at fir.t which could be looted 
after by the Superintendent of the Kative School Society of the district 


( 23 ) He propoeee the following scale for the Southern Concan 


Teachers 

Language 

Eo of 

Monthly 

Total 




Children 

salary 


Rutnaghlry 

3 

Hahralta 

300 

30 

90 


1 

Persian ft Arab 

60 

50 

60 

, 

2 

Engtiah 

60 

160 






MO 

100 


2 


100 

1 60 

100 





J40 


( No 8 ) Chief Town 

2 

Mahratta 

200 

20 

40 

In each Talooka 







1 

Hindoostam 

60 

20 

20 

{R 67 } each Eusha 






of Mahals and fdV 






very pepulona Towns 

2 

Mahratta 

200 

15 

30 

Total for the Schools u 

a the ZOlah 

8 Talookas and 67 

Mubals per annum 


34360 


for the insiraction or 16000 children exclosive of books school bouses and premiomi — 

{rare 29 ) He thinks recuniary assistance to the present schools would be pregodioial from the 

difficulty of deciding who are able to pay and the feeling that exemption from paying for ednea* 
tiOD is a privilege to which the Brahmins & h gher Classes are more entitled than the poorer 
StniAT 6 The payment of the ealanes to the Teachers could be ensured but d fficnlty 
apprehended m securing the efficiency of the Schools The salaries of teachers might be from Rs 
eOtoRs 75 perann the Gorernmene making up the deficiency beyond what (he Scholars might 
pay which Would greatly vary 

BROACH 6 If ealanea are granted they ehould not begreater than at present A their efficient 
appropriation to the object in view is difficolt 

KAIRAH 2 The arrangement desirable & thought precticble ft a plan for giving it effect submit 
ted ( see separate paper ) allowances proposed Re 12 8 ft 7 according to the size of (he Vifisge 
AHMRDABAD ( 12 14 15 ) The Collector proposes granting from the Juma of the Village 
allowances of 5 or 8 Rupees per month to School .. Usslera firing the additional payment to bo 
made by each scholar at 50 teas cn being perfect in each iesson and the sons of Wanees 3 or 4 
Rupees on their leaving School on this plan schools might be established in 90 Villages ft 1133 
boys would be sent 

EAIRAH f Town ) The Judge proposes lORupees pc month for the head Master ft 3 Pupeea 
for assistants 


"BROACH { Town ) The Judge proposes 10 to 20 Rupees per month for teachers ft that the 
Schools be period cully examined by a Committee of tbo Native Law officers of the Court ft other 
respectable Iiat rea under the Superintendence of the European officers of Government 
SURAT ( Town ) European Supcrnstendence public Examinations & rewards & the promise of 
higher aalaty to the Master as the school improved are the best means of ensnnns the efficienoy 
of new Schools The allowance to a Maater should depend on hjs qualifications S' the extent of 
his School 10 or 15 Rupees » the least that ehould be granted because for less an improved 
method of teachmg {would not be undertaken ft without this mtorforenee would be useless The 
salary might be os high as 50 Rupees per month 

TANNAH. Masters should bo paid In proportion to the number of their eoholirs Instead a fixed 
salary ft their pay ehould be as low as practicablow. j Rupee fof each boy per^ooth independent 
of presents sufficient The rent of School room ft supply of books being paid by Government that 
the Jfasters Interest may be promoted byattentioa to the efficiency of their schools The Sftsaoa 
Schools several of which are in the neigiboorhood are on lower ferTas than these and are ronsl 
dered to be very elfectua] in affording useful knowledge ft seieace among the inhabitants 
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6 Siifcar Warehiaaiu, Eaam & other IsadJ t »no«nces are often granted unconditionally to penoni 
olaiinmg these on dcrohUu! titte*. in such cases the gcauteo might be obliged to aubmlUo a *maU ananal 
payment towards a land lor mamtsming%chools. 'Vfhat annual amount do you estimate could be obtained 
in your district from sneh sources-^ 

CAiTDEISH 13 But little to bo erpeeted, and nothing can now be stated definitirely 
8 CONCdJT { Lt J 32 ) Kotbing 
SURAT (G) (,CoIlr9) Eothlng(i) 

BROACH (6) nothing 

TTAmAff (2) Nothing ^ 

AHMEDABAD ^ot staled, 

7 Are there any religious allowances In yont district which altho’ it would be impolite to refniae 
them might by proper management be dieertod to this purpose, if so state them f 

CANDEEH ( 14 ) Little to be eipected-The Collector wHl shortly re|M5rt partionlan 
S CONCAJ? Nothing 
SURAT ( 7 ) Nothing 
BROACH ( 7 ) Nothing 

KAIRA ( 2 ) A small amonnt might be ao appropriated hat thonght inerpedlent 
AHMED\BAD NotSUted 

8 Lands and allowances are often held on conditioo of performing religions or other semees Woald 
it be adriaable to exact a payment m eommntatioa of their serriees for this purpose, A if so what amonnt 
annually do you estimate might be obtained 1 

CANREEH 15 Not adTvtable, except (of hloeiiuea or temples which hare gone to decay k 
after the death of the present mcumbent 

SOUTHERN CONCAN Nothing arailable and if th»re were a grant coming from Got*. 
preferable 

SURAT { 8 ) Notbiag 
BROACH (7) Nothing 
EAIRAn (2) Nothing 
AHHEDABAD Not stated. 

( J 9 ) Do you apprebegd any ineonTUienee from a rule that after a certain nosber of yean netiee, 
so pubbe Serrant of any niikwhaterershaUbeentertalaoduolessable to read and write his own Unguagef 
CANDEEH ( 16 ) None, if Peoos be exempted from the rule ~ fc Jumadars Bavildars ANauines 
oi Feona who my deaerre promotion for (mthfulA actrre semee The aSsct expeireuced in 
Guzerat, by the demand for education on reestsblisbing the ofi'e of TuUattee appealed In proof 
8 CONCAN (Lt J 32) None Peons being excepted. After |wo yean } d of them might be 
Kguired to be able to read & write 

SURAT ( 9 ) The rule would probably by creating a demand for learning promote education, 
but among peons it would act as ao exclusion of the poorer claasea 
BROACH { 6 ) The Ccllector uoahle to form an opinion 

AiDIEDAB^, KAIRAB, KAIRAH (To»ii)(2 ^Not apprehended if peoos be exempted, A 
with i^srd to them naiquee Hamldars A JenSdan might be required to be able to read A write 
their own language before promoted 

BROACH ( Town ) The Judge apprehends codifBcnlty provided the present Schools are made 
more effiicient A tune allowed before the rule be enforced-. 

SURAT (Town) No diSoulty if it be not applied to peons tOl the namg generation are fit fer 
employment a preference might be given to those bavug certificates of proficiency 
TANNAH The only difficnlty apprehended U la regard to Peons 

A. ID To furnish a general report on the stale of Schools - the proportion of Children taoght and 
from what Classes and the learning communicated. 

CANDEEH B Para 19 to 29 A limited degree af reading wnting & accounte in IfahratU is 
taught in Milages to 1 child in 18 For hlohamedaos the plan submitted provides for 1 u 4 helng 
taught Elementary Pcisian A Arabm Schools desired, A boys might be taught on the rules abors 
mentioned 1 Rupee for 5 free Scholars being required, A a longer tuiton neeessary Higher bran, 
ches of learning Uohamedan A Hindoo may b* encouraged by annual donations to the existing 
Seminaries -should this bs within the news of Gorenuneot. • 

^ HladooSemmanetsupportedverymnchbychantyia which waytheilasters andmanyof tie 

Scholars are maintained— to such, a donation Pt An, -where there are from Bto8 boysofSOBs 
8 to 10 boys of 40. 10 to 16 boys ef60 Ra might be granted on the epeclal sanction of Oovemment 
If a ilohemedan institution like the ptoooa College were established a cerUm oumheroftis 
mnstemment Hu SchoUra might be sent at the public charge and those who improved most 
could be chosen for offices in the Courts 
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SOUTHERN— C0KC<M». The naoibcr of boyi educated is about one in 80 & a very iew Maho- 
tnedaa girls are taogU The Instraction gwen la generally icanfficient ior the humblest eltna- 
tions ■•The teachers often indigent. Ignorant, and without Incitement 

SURAT. { 12. ) In Otpar Schools the Collector ascertained that none of the boys were fit for 
public employ, tho instmotion is of the most ordinary kind, consisting Chiefly in a simple kind of 
Arithmetic learned by rote all classes are found in tho schools except Dhoonas-a few poor boys 
are taught gratuitously 

BROACH (0 ) Education extendi only to reading writing and accounts and is confined very 

much to the richer and more substantial tenants, though there are exceptions among the ryots 
some haring acquired considerable information < ' 

KAIRAH, ( par 3 to 8 ) Schools are at present badly regulated and require our supermtendenoa 
A; encouregement reading writing and accounts in Gtiz“rattco are all that is taught but considera- 
ble interference with them might create prejudicial impreesjons and defeat the object, the 
present Masters arc badly qualified, A a better eelection might be made 
All casts except the lowest attend the Schools ptomtscuously Eew howerer except Coonbees, 
Bramin and tho trading Classes are educated though the others hare no prejudices against educa- 
tion some CoonhecB arc enabled by their education to carry on trade as well as agrionltare one 
third of the Children of a Village csually go to School 

AIUIEDABAD Tho Chif branchee of instroction are accounts and rarions tables of weights and 
meaaurcs, after which Moral precepts are taught, none are continued at School ibeyond 3 yeors, A 
few more than 1 year or 18 Months The greatest number of Scholars areWanees, Coonbees 
next and tben Bramics of oibtr classes companttrely few the total number ol Scholars 
is 2G73 of whom half belong to the City School There are no Schools m the Slehwasaee Villages, 
KAIRAII ( Town ) There arc 150 boys m one, and 80 in the other, School and roaclmg and writing 
are taught but no anthoetic rich, A poor, Hindoos, and Mobamedans, attend mdisoriminately 
at the School 

BRO ACH ( Town ) There arc in the tO Mbools 373 boys they tesro spolliog end the rudiments of 
WTitmg and erphetlog , The schools are open to all classes , and those who hare the means 
generally educate their childreu — 

SURAT ( Town ] About t in 4 of the Hindoos aro sent to ttbocl and 1 in 10 of the Mohomedans 
and 1 in C of (be rars''es. Only those Hindoos whoso emplojrment requires it, are usually con- 
tinued at school to acquire all that U taught, which docs not exceed the first cudunents Among 
Mahomedans tho higher classes only attend to the education of their} Children, and of these few 
except such os study for employment id the courts can read Persian The Borahs* College is 
noticed as an exception, in tho value of ite endowment, the superior instruction afforded and the 
system end method observed (n conducting it Itshews what can be effected with proper means 
Among tho rsrsecs there is a greater number who can write than amon^ther classes 
T ANNAH In tho_ Covemment School the Native Languages of the place reading writing A 
Arithmetic aro taught, and rudimenta ,ofJ English — The lowest classes are excluded In the 
Mission Schools Alahratta is taught the leasooe are reading writing geography and arithmetic 
All casts are admitted, Purwar^es sitting outside, in (ho veranda — 

. The Hindoo Schools aro very deficient, and little that can be of use la taught The Mahomedan 
Schools are fox teaching tho Koran m Arabic, A the (ormulas of tho Mahomedas. Eoligiou One 
out of seven boys probably goes to schools ^a)l clnasoa except tho lowest attend the Schools 

11. Who are considered the fittest persons for schoolmasters, and are they to bo met with in the 
Uistnet 

CANDEISH ( para 18 ) Brahmina-and they aro to be found in the U&tncl There are also 
Bieas Ol SudJur Schoolmasters who should bo conliaucd-Theiduty is sometimes connected with 
Joaee-which 18 a Wuttun, hot if an allowance be granted by Government it should be allowed 
each, only duriog good behaviour. 

SOUTHERN- CONCiAN ( Lt Jervis 14 ) There aro many procurable in the District of the desen- 
ption at present employed in tho Village acboola, but the Concan Education Society has found it 
necessary to educate the persona they mean to employ aa Schoolmastera in Lancasters’ system, 
and in tho books &ca &ca they aro to teach - granting them 4 Ps per month while under 
Instruction 

6URAT Tho Collector has not noticed this pomt. 

BROACH ( 11 ) Brabmias are most commonly employed and pwfotm the duty satiafactwily 
KAIRH (0 ) They are usually of the Brahmin or Banuo Casta and qualified teachers may be found 
U patronised and well paid respeetahls esndidatea would ne^r bo wanting 

AHMEDABAD No 2/8 Nearly half the Masters in the district schools are hereditary, end these 
are Bramins, in other cases other casts ore ompl<ored. and there would be no difficulty in finding 
persons qualified for the office 
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KAIRAU { towa ) Hio Jodgc’i report li to the Mme eff-ct &■ the Collecter* 

BRO Idl ( Tottu ) Bramins and Andiroea among the Paricea are nualifiefl for Schoolmastefi and 
are procumblo 

SURAT (Town) Sir. Andersons Tjewa of the Meaaures of imiroTcmcnt which are E3«Mt likely 
to be effectual, firat (t) the Eatabllshiog *ome Schoola where a more enlightened education ahoold 
be afforded than h now attainable, rendera it necesaary the masters should be first educated. 
TA^\A1I Fit persons may be met with, bat reference shonld l>« had to qualiffcatioas rather 
than Cast whether Bramms llahwnedMia or 3e«B 


Snpgestwcs for promoting Education EconoraleeUy requested 
CA^^>EIS^ Answer to queries 6 «e 10 and the plan A 

SOUTH COhCAJC (Lt JerTU p 13 J The existing system of §elf Initructlon ahoald be continued 
and improxed on Lan^aatera ayalem.tho chiUten should bo claMetl, and take places, their leuoni 
writing, reading And rcpenting-ahonld bo sentences and booki incnlcstlng morality Weekly exa- 
minatrona should ho held, the bend boy at each basing » card or tichet, nod the boys baeing most 
of their tickets at the yearly examination to have a book or medal as a reward this yearly exa* 
mlnatioD eacntial, and ahonld bo ntlcad-'d by CoTerainent OiS-ers, and the Europeans to giro 
respectability 

(IC) Lleutt Jerris Is ready to submit oxtraots from Naliro works 6t for publication and conreying 
hloral instruction * 

( S6 ) Slow systematic temperate isnanrrs most Lkely to be auccessfoi In S Concas a KatiTo 
Committee with a zealous Eeropeas to direct and control and atimubte them to exertion ij/ound 
well calculated to iniore the introdoction ot Improremeslt and the elBcient progress of the 
Schools and to this the I'atrooaga 4 support of Gotemment seceasary. 

Improrcmenta In Science must be drawn from European sources, but they miy he introdueod by 
care, and deseretlon Masters aro uistrocted, ( t a toptrall) for the elementary Schools, the 
ablest and most tractable of these might bo (ortber instrneted, and qualified to Impart 
BeientJie Lnowlcdge, and to prepare books for instraction, rewards being held ont to them ua 
addition to their ordinary pay. 

(27) Lleutt Jerria IS of opinion that oatire Committees like (bat m the S Conciui might be 
formed in all ZilUhs. they choosing (be Eoropcan Superintendent, on whom 'enceeu chiefly 
depends, and this course IS better than Corenunent directly or indirectly Interfering la their 
aupenatendanee 

( 23 ) He eonsidera it better to establish good free Schools, chiefly in the principal town in each 
Talooka, perfectly distinct from those in existence than be icteifcrmg with the latter to caa<e 
diasalufaetlon, which hebaa found to result from an attempt to improca them in aome instan'-ea- 
all that can be done for the existing schools is to supply them, when they apply for it, with 
Books, or teacirors 

( 20 } At Yearly examuutioas ( as above noticed ] tewar*, certifieafes of fcarntag and deplomaa 
to be granted The examiostions of the Talooka schools to bo held by the Superintendent, and 
his associate, who should report the result, of the acheme, and the prospects for the future 
SURAT ( 13 and IS ] The Masters might be paid on allowauce for each boy who attains a certain 
proficiency, but it will ho expcdwut to grant assistance to ^ho poorer boya as well as to the 
Master, this might be done by prises or donatioQs to every boy who passed a certain eiamioatioa 
or a gratuity of 2 Annas per month or Rupees 1. 2 per eunum to poor chOdren who hsd attended, 
liable to be withheld in case of (oattention To the Masters donations for the A’umber of Scholars 
regulated according to their proficiesey m Z steps via so mueh for boys learning the first leaon of 
Repetition Do Reading and Writing, Do Reading writing and Accounts Annual exatoiaations to 
be held by Oommavtsdars, and tbs Collector aod bis Assistants The Collector unable to foresee 
the result of such n scheme, recommends its trial, at leMi, on a small scale, as tho moat likely' 
to be successful because it engages the {oterestsoi bR In this way os the poor would all send 
their children, 20 000 Rupees ( it docs not clearly appear whether per Annum or per Month ) 
would be necessary to provide for the education of all the poor hut any Jess sum sulacient for 
eiperiiacnt . 


BROACH ( 12) Recommends tho establishment of aohools nuder the superintendence of European 
Oentlcin*n — * 


KitlBAH ( B 9 ) The Collector proposes a detafi plan for introducing schools at OoTernment 
expense ( which is separately shewn )biit does not estimates its total expense He suggests that In 
every district Cntcherry there be 4 or 5 eitnationa as asautants to the Camansdars with amall 
aDowonces of 6 or 7 Ps per month to which the best eoholars of tho district on leavine school 
ehould be appointed, this would stimniata the boys to aspire to tha diatmetiou and {r<L them 
,or p„bto .nploj, md promoled .ocoPd^ly to 
vacaneffs, a good knowledge of reading and writing nnd accounts, should chiefly be einected and 
some prmted hooks, moral stories Aca are reqaiied. ^ ' 
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AEUEDABAD The onlj snggestioas offered have been stated ( Vide query S ) the measure of 
extending the means of education is considered very necessary, in reference to the control exer 
cised by Wannees over the illitarate Coonbees 

BROACH (Town) The Judge recommends os the only mode of improvmg the system of edu* 
cation to employ assistant Masters from the Bombay Institution offeridg rewards and holding oat 
the prospect of employment lor proficiency, and that printed books be used 
SURAT ( Town ) In his report from 9th para to the end Mr Anderson enters m some detail 
into the Measures of improvement which he consnlera best, they arc briefly The establishment 
of a few better schools than now exist where the object of instruction should be the improvement 
of the minds of the boys by affording really nmfal information for this purpose Masters must first 
be qualified and books provided - a Salary of 30 Rupees per month might bo allowed to such a 
Jlaster with an advance if his school exceedsSOor 60 bo;s European Supenntendanoe is desirable, 
and indeed at first necessary though attended with difficulty, and some drawbacks It tbe mca 
Bures suggested be adopted Mr Anderson offers to obtain persons willing to qualify themselves as 
masters and afford hia beat endeavours to sapermtend tho schools though not sanguine of success 
TAHAH Mr Bailhe considers it best to establish new Schools on the plan of paying the master 
m proportion to the number of his scholars , or existing ones m ght be improved by supplying the 
Masters with books, and holding out a premium for instructing their scholars in the Schools in the 
native languages more desirable than In English Faithful superintendance is of great importance, 
and tbe Mahomedan Law officer of the Court and the Pundits might be appointed to that office 
over the Schools of their own persuasions respectively 

VACCINATOrS — The Medical Board have reported that the duty of superintending schools 
will not mfeiefere with their professional duties That the limits of their duties are assigned so that 
there can be no intecfecence with the duties of each other and that they ace so extensive that 
after having gone over one part of the district they will not revisit it for three years they will 
however remain losger m tbs most populons parts where of course schools would natnrally be the 
moat numeroua 


2 


Extract from Bomhay SecretartaU G. D Vclumt No 92 of 1825 pages 351 to 3T5 
.Minute by Governor Sc his Colleagues. 


Though the Reports from the Mahratla Country have not yet been received, we have enough before 
us to enable us to come to a decision on tbe measures to be adopted & recommended for the improvemcut 
of education 

My first Minute f of December 1823 ) embra-ed seven objects tbe three lirat of which were con 
•nectod with the diffusion of education m its early sUges among all ranks of the people & the four last 
with the means ohpromotmg & cncooragmg the study of the higher branches of science 


( 1 ) On the fi«t of these objects •' tho improvment of schools A the increase of their numbers " Mr 
Farish's observations are so judicious timt they leave me bttle to add Oar first attention must bo given to 

the education of the schoolmasters which cannot be bettor done than by affording every encouragement 

to tho plans already m progress under the Education Society But it is absolutely necessary in order to 
render tho Schoolmasters thus educated useful to tho public, that there should be Schools for them to 
teach when they are prepared The opposition which these nsw plans will meet with would otherwise 
render Ibeir failure certain ahd delw all other Native* from lolowmg their example The allotment of 
certam funds for the gradual institutions of schools should therefore be most earn(>s{ly recommended to tho 
Court of Directors and if ony young men sboullbe reported qualified to undertake s-hooU before tho 
Courts orders arc received we must ourselves authorise their employment This can bo but a very trifling 
expence indeed the whole espcnce recommended to the non'blo Court under this head will, will on tbe 
eradual plan now proposed bo far from considerable Thereafter, when the schools first instituted shaU 
wain have produced persons capable of teschlng e further extension of public schools should gradually 

take place thorough out all the Caabas end large VdUge* Ilie mode of rewarding and controlling School 
Masters proposed by Major Robertson Afenmog Appendix A to air Famh s Memorandum appear* to bo 

best fitted for adoption Improvements may bo made on It by auggMtions brought forward in other parts of 
thia discussion & farther alterations may^be suggested by future oipcncnce. The jMtronage to bo 
by the officers of Government in this plJn must relate only to the Government AJIowancM in *11 cth« 
rwpects the same degree of freedom m chnsing School Master, that st present subsists must Lo conUaued. 
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KAIRAH ( tOTTn ) The Judge 8 report is to the eame eficct as the Collecterg 

BPOACH ( Totni ) Branuns and Andaroea omoDg the Farsees are (qualified for Schoolmasters and 

are procurable 

SURAT (Terwn) Mr Andenons Tierra ol the Measures ot improvement wl»wh are moat likely 
to bo eSeotnal, first (!) tboZatablahingflOine Schools where a more enlightened edncation ahonld 
eJSotded than » nw attamahle, «ndew U neceuuy the maatera should be first educated 
T^tXNAH Fit persons may be met with but reference should be had to qualifications rather 
than Cast whether Bramius llahomedans or Jews 


12 Suggestions for promoting Education Economically requested 
OAifBEISH Answer to queries 5 & 10 and the plan A 

SOUTH COXCAif (Lt Jervis p 13 ) The csistmg system of self instruction should be continued 
and improved oa Lancaster system, the children should be classed, and take places, their lessons 
wnting, reading and tepeating-should bo sentences and books locnlcattog morality Meekly era* 
BjlnatiOM should be held, the head boy at each having a card or ticket, and the boys haring most 
of their tickets at the yearly examination to have a book, or medal as a reward this yearly era* 
mmatiou essential, and should be attended by Oovemment Officers, and the Europeans to give 
respectability 

(10) Lieull Jervu is ready to sabmit extracts from JCatire works fit for publication and conveying 
Moral instruction ^ • 

(20 ] Slow systematic temperate measures most lAely to be enceessful InS Concan a Native 
Committee with a zealous European to direct end control and etimulate them to exertion tr found 
well calculated to issore the tntrodoction of improvements and the efficient progress of the 
Schools and to this the Fatroosgc A support ©{ Government necessary 
Improvcm-'nla In Sei“Oce mnst be drawn from European sources bat they he introduced by 
care, and descretion Masters arc uutracted (v a to para 11) for the elementary Schools, the 
ablest and most tractable of these might be farther instrueted, and qualified to impart 
Scientific knowledge, and to prepare boo^ for instruction, rewards being held out to them la 
addition to their ordinary pay 

(S7) Lieutt Jems IS of opinion tbatoatiTO Committees like that in the S Conean might be 
formed in all Zdlabs they ehoosmg the European Superintendent on whom 'aaeeess chiefly 
depends and this conne is better thau Goremmeot directly or indirectly interfering m their 
inpcrintendanre 

Raoauaijlew i.thetUcto«stahhah.^od(c«e Schoola.chUUy iathA5t\D.*'.5^d.to.w!e.v5.»vh. 
Talooka, perfectly distinct from those in exutenoe than by inteifenng with the btter to cause 
di98atisfa‘*tion, which be has found to result from an attempt to improve them in some instances- 
all that can bo done for the exutlog schools u to supply them when they apply for it with 
Books or teachers . 

( SO ) At Yearly examinations ( os above noticed ) rewords, certificates of learning and deplomas 
to be granted The examinatioos of the Talooka schools to be held by the Supermtendent and 
hia aasociate, who should report the reauU, of the acheme, and the prospects lor the {atore 
SUB^T ( 13 and IS ) The Masters might be paid an allowance for each boy who attams a certam 
proficiency, bat it will be expedient to grant assistance to ^he poorer boys os well as to the 
Master thu might be done by pnses or donations to every boy who passed a certain examination 
or a gratuity of 2 Annas per moath or Rupees 1, 2 per annum to poor children who had attended, 
liable to be withheld in case of inattention To the JIasten donations for the h amber of Scholars 
regulated according to their proficiency m 3 steps vu so much for boys learning the first lesson of 
Repetition Do Reading and Wnting Do Eesding writing and Accounts Annual examiastions to 
be held by Oommaviadars, and the OoUcetor and his Asaatanta The Collector unable to foresee 
the result of each n scheme, re^ommeadj Its tnal, at least on a amalJ acsie, as the most likely 
to be succeaafal because it engages the interests of all In this way as the poor would all send 
thew chiVdten 20 000 Rupees ( it does not clearly appear whether per Annum or per Month ) 
would be necessary to provide for the edneatwa of all the poor but any less sum auffieient for 
experiment 

* *- • R«oinineiids tUp CBUbliilmient at Mbbola Bnder thn BTipeniiieflaeaCB oI Earopeui 


K.lll'\n I BO IThBColfcctorprorosn . dMaO pl.n lot Inlroaocoi. .[booB *1 Gortnimml 
expanse ( 'xbteb^u BtpsMlely BbBwn ) bnt does not estlmites tts tot si expens- J£o auggssls tb»t ui 
"'■••“H tn the Csinxioa.rs te.lb smell 

tbrin.wn'T ^ th. dIsUnel.nn utd tmm Ik.m 

Kms ° r ^ •’ib'x'i xMea? be eipeetri; end 

some printed books moral storiea Aca. aru required. 
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AHMEDABAB The 00^7 iBggMlians oBercd bare been staled ( Vjds quer7 5 ) the moasare ol 
eitendujg the means ol education la considered Ter7 necessarj, m reference to the control eser- 
cued by Wanneca orer the illitarate Coonbees 

BRO^Cn (Town) The Judge recommends as the only mode of improving the system of edn 
cation to employ assutant Masters from the Bombay Institution offcridg rewards and holdmg out 
the prospect of employment for proficiency, and that printed boots be used 
SUR VT ( Town ) In hia report from Oth para to the end Mr Anderson enters in some detail 
Into the Measures of Improrement which he considers best, they arc briofly The establishment 
of a few better schools than now exat, where the object of instruction should bo the improvement 
of the minds of the boys by affordmg really nseful information for this purpose Masters must first 
be qaatified, and boots provided - a Salary of 30 Itnpces per month might bo allowed to such a 
Afaater with an advance If Ins school exceeds 60 or CO boys European Supermteodanee is desirable, 
and indeed at first necessary, though attended with difficnlty, and some drawbacks If the mea 
sures suggested be adopted Mr Anderson offers to obtain persons willing to qualify themselves as 
masters, and afford hu best endeavoun to soperuitend the schools though not sangume of success 
TAVAII 3Ir Baillie roraidera it beat to eatabliah new Schools on the plan of paying the master 
iQ proportion to the number of his scholars , or existing ones might be improved by supplying the 
Masters with books, end holding out a premium for lostnieting their scholars in the Schools in the 
native languages more desirable than in English Faithful supermtendance is of great importance, 
and the Mahomedan Law officer of the Court and the Fnndits might bo appointed to that office 
over the Schools of th»ir own persuaeions respectively 

VACCINATORS —The 3Iedical Board hare reported that the doty of superintending schools 
will not interefere with their profess anal duties That the limits of their duties aro assigned so that 
there can be no interference with the duties of each other and that they are ao extensive that 
after having gone over one part of the district they will not revisit it for three years they will 
however remain longer in the moat populous parts where of course schools would naturally be the 
most numerous 
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Extract from Botnhay Secretariate (?• D Vchme No 92 of 1S25 pages 357 to 375 
,Mtnute by Governor & his Colleagues. 


Though the Reports from the ilahratta Country have not yet been received, wo Lave enough before 
us to enable ns to come to a decision on the measures to be adopted & recommended for the improvement 
of education 

My first Slinntc fof December 1023 ) embraced seven objects tha three first of which were con 
'neeted with the diffusion of education In its early stages among all ranks of the people & the font last 
with the means olpromoting & encouragbg the ot^y of the higher branches of eeienoe 

( I ) On the first of these objects *• the improrment of schools & the increase of their nnmbera ” Ur 
Parish's observations are ao judicious that they leave me little to add Our first attention must be given to 
the education of the achoolmastera which cannot bo betterdone than by affording every encouragement 
to the phns already in progrcM under the Education Society But it is absolutely necessary in order to 
render the Schoolmasters thus educated useful to the public, that there should be Schools for them to 
teach when they are prepared The opposition which these new plans will meet with would otherwise 
render their failure certain ahd deter all other Natives from folowing their example The aUotment of 
certam funds for the gradual institutions of schools ebould therefore be most earnestly recommended to the 
CoartotDwectows and U any young men should be reported qualified to undertake schools before the 
Court B onlTB aro received we most ourselves snlhorise their employment This can be but a very trifling 

eipence indeed the whole expeoce recommended to the Hon'ble Court under this head will will on the 

gradual plan now proposed be far from considerable 'Thereafter, when the schools first instituted shall 
again have produced persons capable of teaching a further extension of public sebools should gradually 

take place thorough out all the Cusbas and large \ilUgee mode of rewardmg and controUmg School 

Maaters proposed by Major Robertson & forming Appendix A to Mr Fansh a Memorandom appears to bo 
best fitted lor adoption Improvements may bo made 00 It by anggestions bronghl forward in other parts ol 
thw discussion & further alterations may^e suggested by future experience, The patronage to be eieroiied 
by the officers of Government m this plan must relate only to the Government Allowances m all other 
respects the same degree of freedom in chasing Sehool Masters that at present subsists must bo continued. 
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(2) The Beeond measure proposed In my /otmernuntila "The ptiblieatioa of School tools” Trill 
probably bo limited until the GovcmiBent Schools shall here been Mtabluhed, but the^^ncation Society 
Bhould be authonsed to proceed ■with tlial branch rrf the undertaklns to any extend they may deeta 
necessary, Government defraying the expense of pnntiBg 

( 3rd ) In the Sid plan lor the encouragement nlhchooU fc of education among the lower Ordcti “The 
establishment of exaromations, certificates & prizes both to scholars A Jlsatera, should be strongly recom- 
mended to the Qonble Court Besides the general stimulus which it will give to this stage of learning it 
■will indirectly enconxago the now mode of tuition whwb Is to bo adopted at the Oovernmetit Schools, os the 
persons trained up under it will bo more likely to win prises liilLo useful branches of knowledge than 
thoBO educated in the old Bjslcm The propossals ofthe Collector of Candeish regardmg the mode of ex- 
amination afford a very usclul addition to the suggeaHons formerly offered 

The plan of rendering an examination necessary for all persons desirous of publio employment comes 
properly under this head The examination alluded to In my first miniito under* the 7lh division of ft 
fieems still to be inexpedient, but that proproed by Mr. \Vardeii and conimed to rcadmg and writing, acema 
unobjectionable except as relating the Peon establishment, where both lemce and promotion to the upper 
ranks should depend on other ijualilies, the only i^nestiou that remains Is, whether all the Gasses of 
servants to whom the rule would spply are not already, fiom the nature o! their employmnet, acquainted 
With reading & writing if they arc unlveisally so, the publication of the rule would not be expedient The 
Secretary should take measures to ascertain this point i should publish the rule without further consulta- 
tion if it appears to bo desirable, cate must be taken to word it so os not to applv to* Village oIScersaThcso 
are all the mca'^urea which in I resent circomsiancfs 1 can Tonturo to propose for the education of the 
common people. Some adrantage Las abeady been gamed from the information we have Collected & the 
enquiries wo haro aei on fool 1 trust aUo that as the attention of the public officers has been called to the 
subject wo may see some cncreaso in the interest taken In it, by mdividaals, on which as well as on exer- 
tions of Government the prosperity of the cause of education must depend 

( 4th ) Of the plans for encouraging the higher branches of knowledge tbo first Is dUmissed under the 
fourth head of my fomer minute & relates to ** Schools for Curopcan Science, " which a^ present can only 
be recoismendod to the notice of the Hon blc the Court of Birecton 

( fith ) The Cth plan “ that of printing translations and of adrertumg rewards for the best offered, * 
seems to me the most importaut proposal ta the whole plan The object of it has been approved by the 
Court of Director s d tbe objections that hero been urged to It, are such as may bo easily removsd. I there- 
__ fore earnestly reeomoeod the adoption of the resolution I formerly ptopoecd & I am anxious for its early 
cotiiieation, because I kuow some Gentlemen were thinking of translations when the subject was formerly 
agitated & they will probably be quite diaheartcntd U they eeo no reward held out The scale of reward Js 
mentioned, in my former minute * the subjects of the publications have been faed by the Education 
Society The number of rewards may be limited hereafter. If we find the CMimsnts’too numerous, but at 
pte^=ent I am infinitely mote afraid of discounglog any little spirit of enterprise la. that lino that may be 
la existence, than of calling forth such a number of cao<iidates as will embarass Hhe Gorerument 

( Gth ) ' English Schools for teaching Science " I have oothbg to add on subject We shall 
probably before long hear how the School at Bombay is succeodmg & whetJicr It has made any progress 
beyond teaching the — language 

( 7th ) The plans proposed under (he 7tb Lead of my last minute “ for afforduig encouragement in the 
higher branches of knowledge ’ must bo left to the co&ideration of the Honble tbo Court of Directors, but 
one plan which I recemmended (or medicine may I think be adopted and extended to other sciences It is 
that i! any European Gentleman will produce a Kaiivo who sbsdl bo capable of undergoing on examination 
in I roof of A certam degree of proficiency in medicme or any other science, handsome rewards shall b® 
granted both to the instructor & the pupil Tbe Srcdicol Board & the Educatiou Committee should specify 
the branches of Science to be the objects of tb» encouta^mant & the degree of pcofitwncy to be expected 
as well as the amount of reward The number of candidate to whom rewards may annually bo offered should 
afterwards be determmed I hare no apprehension that the candidates will be too numerous 

It IB scarcely necessary to aay that the reward would be given to'any Native who should of himsell 
produce an Essay of the kind described but I think it might be earned still further A given as I formerly 
proposed at the suggestion of Mr Farish ^to any Nafiye who aball produce an Essay contauung anything 
like an improvement in Science from whatever source derived, or a good ee«ay on any subject of natural or 
Moral Science in one of the spoken languages of India 


December 27th 1824 


(Sd,) 
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Tho several reports now m Circniation sbewthst although there are many Village Schools m existence 
in the tcmtories attached to this Presidency, the uutmction received thro’ this channel is almost exclnsivelv 
confined to the mere elementary parts of Educatio^ which go into the business of a shopkeeper or 
Tnlatee, the moral and religious improvement of the Scholars forming, m fact, no part of the system' m 
operation it is therefore obvious that if measures be not taken to push Education beyond this scale the 
rising generation can scarcely be expected to advance lo Civdization I ought perhaps to say that they 
must retrogatc & appear less estimable to Eurc^eans than they have hitherto done amce it cannot be denied 
that our rule has relaxed many of those restraints which the policy of Native States imposed upon the 
conduct of their aabjecta ^ong the rest the use of spmtuons liquors under the Mahratta Government was 
1 believe so guarded that an intoxicated person, was rarely to bo seen in any of their Towns, and whenever 
seen severely mulcted 1 fear the vice of drunhenness is now much more common and looked upon with 
much lese abborence than formerly The question there seems to be, by what means are wo likely to wesn 
them from such degrading propensities & to recall them to the practice of those moral virtues which their 
own Institutions exacted. Other allurements may be suggeeted, but Education is surely the safest, and at 
the same tune the most general It wJl go in to the Cabin of every Villager, and whdst it conducts* him to 
attamments, which, without general Instruction, we can hardly expect to see introduced among the lower 
orders as objects of Study must infuse into their mmda ideas that will gradually subdue their superstitions 
and prejudices, and contribute to their levation in the Scale of Civilization I confess however that my own 
notions as to the best mode of proaccutmg this object ate by no means settled and having therefore no plan 
of my own to produce on the efficiency of which I could myself rely, I most readily yield my assent to the 
arrangements so strongly recommended by the Hon’bie the Governor, whose mind ae-his minutes evince, 
has been intently and egarly devoted to the Subject I nevertheless venture to propose as a certain means 
of diminisLing the charge to the Public, that the Hon hie the Court be solicited tdsend out for the use of 
Government L of the Education Society a set of English Types & that m the mean time the Commee of that 
Institution bo required to submit Estimates, for the eanction of Government, before the printing of any 
Work be undertaken, the expense of which ehall exceed a specified sum What that shall be, I leave it to 
the Governor to fix if he see no objection to the restriction. Looking to the heavy charges of the Press at 
this Presidency I own, I think it odvuable 

8tb January 1SS5 Sd I P D 

I entirely concur mUr Gordon e proposal that estmutA should be submitted to Government wher* 
ever the expenses » likely to' be couaidersble say when it is likely to exceed COOO Ps for pnntlng but to 
prevent further delay I would recommend that the Committee be authorized to proceed with all worke now 
prepared that they may think expedient eohmiHing estimates for future publications only They should 
always write their estimates at the lowest rates at which they find it possible to print the work 

I also concur in the expediency of applying for types but before it is done I should wish to seo the 
discussion about the claim of the commee to do all the business of Govt 

( 5d ) e 
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E\tract from Bombay Secretariate Records, G D, Volume 63 of 1824, pages 333 340 


To 


No -65 of 1824 General Department 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN Esq Commissioner u the Deckan 


Sir. 

The Honourable the Governor in Councii having under coacidcralien the very Important qnestiou of 
the most advisable means to be adopted for tbe better education of the Native population of the 
territories under this Presideney. mstnicts me to address to you tbe following queries Laving rraference 
to the practicability of Increasmg the number of village school and to request you wiU cal! on the ^Ileeto 
under you to furniah at their earliest convenience eueb information as it may be in their power to obtain 

WLafc IS the number of village schools m their ZiUaha reepeetively I 

What proportioq^does the number of schools bear to the number of villa ges t . 


Lett,, IM loa IS2i 

liiripcrhnliiiMt Ot Kmol “"I”" 

j>o;e« ojlhxt tolxtmt 
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■What alloTFftncca are granted to the achoolmaatera and from what eonrce ! 

Could Bujjdar proTuion be made for echoolmast^ in Tillages now without schools ! 

If EEnall salaries for teacbera were allowed to I* deducted {tom the teTenue o{ Tillages, where the^ 
were required to be inserted among the Tillage expenses could effeotual means be employed to secure tho 
appropnotloD of them and the efBcieny of the schools what do they consider a sufficient allowance in their 
Taishe m add\tKsu to the emwmt which the masters would caca by teeehuig 


Subar iVaishasuDS, Enams and other lands and allowances are often granted unconditionally to per« 
eons claiming them os donbtful titles, m such cases the grantee might be obliged to submit to a small an* 
nual payment towards a fund for maintaining schools IVhat amount do they estimate could be obtamed 
in their districts from such sources I I 


Are there any religious allowances in ibeir dirstricts which although it would be impolitic to resume 
them might by proper management be diverted to this propose, if so to state them! 

Lands and allowances are often held on^conditioo of performmg religious or other services would it be 
advisable to exact a pannent in commutation ol those ecmces for this purpose and if so what amount 
annually do they e>tiniate might be obtained 7 

Do they apprehend any inconvenience from a role that after a certain number of year* notice no 
pulUc servant of any rank whatever shall be entertained unless able to read and write hu own language 

2 In making the above inquiries the collectora are to be requested to bear in mmd that even in the 

event ol the adoption of the proposed means of raising funds for defraying the expenses of educatipn it may 
not be police to levy them avowedly on that ground end that care must be taken to prcvcni'^iriD^ any 
impression to the natives which shall lead them to consider the introduction of plans for Ihi unprovoment 
of their education as connected with any addition to the imposts of Government ^ 

3 With their rei lies to the foregoing queries the Governor in Council would bo gratified to rceeiv® 
such a general report on the state of the schools in their Zdlahs as they may hare the mean* of affording 
in regard to the number taught at each school or the proportion of the children of a village who ore sent to 
school where there may bo a Tillago school and in regard to the learning they acquire and the porU* 
onisr c''u*ea who attend them and whether only those whose trade requires a knowledge of reading and 
writing or others also 

4 Tho Collectors alto to bo requested to stato their opuuoss as to the persons that could with most 
advantago ha employed as schoolmasters whether qualified persons are to be met with m the Districts and 
whether the office of schoolmaster lo considered in anyplace to beloog to a particular member of tha 
Tillage cemmomtj and they will suegeet any other expedienta that may seem prsef iciUe for promoting at 
a small expense the Important ol ject under consideration 

3 The Collector of Candic'h has in some respects ontieipstcd the foregoiug reference on his letter to 
the Depoty Per* an Secretary of 18ih ^ovcmb«r a copy of which I Lave the honour to enclose 

0 The Governor in Council attaches the greatest ralue to the voluntary opinion thus offered by so 
experienced a pub le officer and readily ssoctions all the measures therein proposed 

^ m Conned requests you will eommusicatc for Major Eobertson’a information that 

e »i stem which 1 as genersUy succeeded bestisnativr schools la to render tho income of the master de- 
pen ent upon the number and prodeiency of bi« scholars and thus to mako bis attention end the unprova- 
ment of his eel ool bring with them a proportionate reward It has been found suffic ent to allow the 
taa*tcr cue I apee per month lor eveiy Eto boys with one or two Rupees per month for the school room- 
After a rfaeonable pe ned Las been ollowed jt is required of the master that one half of hia boys shall be 
able to read and if It I e found to be otherwise be is not paid for more than double the nimber of those 
w o rnn read the m mlcrs are nionthlv reckoned from an average of the numbers present at U e several 
times the ichool mni have been visited dormg ehc mootli 

K h ghlv dfs fable to jTCscrve uniformity in order to prevent discontent among the masters 

*^ *“'^ * fuiploTed nt one school were paid on different scale froia those at another it is 

aw cs ra etonPortl native education as cheaply os may be prifctieable, OTcry small Increase of rafo 
wi very matcnally augment tho expouditure if education, bo genetvily provided or if tho expenditure be 
1 e» It will very Kiicl ccntracttle rstrot to which edocatiou eanbegmutel for these reasons it will 
« expeuxnl tLtit i> e r tes abmcmcntwicd el ouM not be exceeded m the echocls 

in Ceoocil requests vouwU aceOmpenv the reports cl the Collectors with goch 
o ons and fi egett ons Bs you may Lave to offer and such further Informat on on the subjccls of re 
erenccaa veu may possoss partkularly m regard to the Vanhosasu which might be considered avaihble 
•or tne'r f bjccta 

I have the hunour to 1 e 
Sjx 

1 fv^if i obedient servant 

It!* f ledt J f.ruj 

''erretary toCoTcmraent. 

Tht rj«H» fa fte CoiU'iifrt m GBjrof asd fJe Content 



SECTION VI 


Further Reports on Education 

1 

Extract f rcm Bombay Secretariate Recorik G.D Vclime ISt of 1S29 pages 214 221. 


jq ot 1829 Judicial Department. 

CHARLES IvORRIS ESQRE, Chief Secretaiy to Government, BOSfBAT 

Sit, 

1 The seTeral Collector? haring fnmwhed Statementa of the number of school* in their CoUectorates 
With the number of Boys attending each, and of the mode in which Printed tracts ore sought after and 
desposed of as required to be annually reported to the Sudui Foujdaree Udalnt under the instructions 
issued by Hr Acting Secretary Gardiner In Lis letter of the Cth Jaly 1828, I am directed by the Judges to 
submit to be laid before the Honorable the Goremor in Council the followmg General report of the state of 
Education m the Prormces of this Presidency framed from the information conveyed m the above 


2 The CoUeetor of Snrat Mr Stabbs etatea tha number of Schools in tho Distnets of bis 
Zillah to be 53 the boys attending lOSO end that there are 14 Schoolmasters who receive emoluments in 
lands amounting m the aggregate to Rupee* 45C-1-07 The number of tracts Snd boots sappLed bv 
Govemment of all hinds that have been disposed of in the last three years is 234 

3 Sir Stubbs tcmaifca that these book# arc not ranch sooght after by the Native generally-that of the 
234 sold only 0 have been purchased by village School Mastem. that the remamder have been bought bv the 
people of the City, end principally by these connected with Oentlemeo of the ststien-that books of Anth 
metie are moat desired, bqt not to the extent that might be eipected-fhat the general answer be has recei 
Ted in his enquiries has been that the people are too poor but Mr Stubbs himself rather flunks, the people 
are disinelmed to lay out money in that the utility of which i# not apparent to them Mr Sfubbe adds as 
the benefit becomes more generally understood greater anxiety wfll prevail to participate in It - that every 
facility la afforded for the purchase of Book# end that ho himself Joses no opportnnity of explainme to the 
most intelligent tho advantages which may be derived from the use of them 


4^ Mr Rentiah the Judge of Surat returns tho number of Schools in the City at 136, tho number of 
boys 2083 of the Schools the Masters of two arc paid by Government, and the number of Boys attending 
in th“8e OO—that there are besides fi schools under tho superintendence of the Missionaries, in which 330 
to 380 children are mstmeted * 

6' BflOACZf The Collector Mr Richard Mills reports the number of schools m the Districts of his 
Colleetorship to be 20 tho number of Scholars 1042 of these Ihereare 2 schools at the expense of Govern 
ment in which tho number ol Scholars is 75 Mr Mills docs not make any report regarding the disposal 
of Books 

C KAJJJA The Collector reports 64 Schools in this ullah of which two are under the Patronage of 
Government, one at Ksjrawith 10 boys and one at Nurcad with 76 the total number of boys attending 
the Schools is 31S1 

7 3Ir Mills states that few Books or tract* have been disposed of, that it u to be feared, from the 
lislle»sness and apatby of the natives as to any other attainment than simply leanng to rcod and write. 
Instructive books promotive of moral improveinent arc but little sought for nnle«s they can be obtained as 
a free gift, or for the most trifling consideration Mr Mills proposes thal this should be done by Govern 
meat presenting a selection of books to each of the large schools of the large Cnsbn Towns he considers 
this would promote a taste for reading 

8 He states however that wc must look for permanent and real good from the gradual extension of 
Government schools One of which he wonid wish to see established at the Different Cnsba Towns and 
placed under respectable and well Educated Natne* 

0 Mr Mills States the two Government seboob are not so cBective as might have been expected, 
and he considers eneonragcnicat in the ehepe of Presents both to the Scholars and Slasters absolutely 

irecc'sary an opinion 1 owever the Hon ble the Governor in Conned will obeerve in tho course of this re 

port to bo quito at variance with the impreseiOD of Chpotin Hodges the Acting Collr of Candesh 

10 At an Examination at the schcol at Kaira Mr Mdb thought the pregrees of some of the head 
scholars respectable in reading the aritbmetic — he diefribnted seme presenfa and these being the first he 
anticipates an augmentation to the number of scholars and a more favorable re»nlt on the next eiamina* 
tiOD — and he concludes his report which is of much ralne with pressing for a supply of Books and stating 
his intention to solicit GoTernment for sanction to make presents half yearly 

Jie/itrl doled dSlft Octoter IS29cnl/ie elafe education tntiectieral cotlecloraleso/lh^ £cmiay PrenieTiey 
aUbmilledlot/eeorerninennyl/ieHesufraroCaeBomiaifSudur Ltuonfs Udolai The Etport wl» prepared 
/rom lAc rrpcrl received fimii lie sivtrol CoIlKtoram rttpoTHloa eirctilar Utter usued la Jvlj JS2S by ihe 
Bombay Goitmmeni 
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11. AII2IEDABAD Tto CoUsctor states th® immbcr of Kbools m this Zillah iccIniuJg the City it 
fll tbs camber of ScboUn 3;J53 - this la-lades 3 s Iiijoli aapported by GaTe’am»a£rin whi-b tie ■ 
ire IS7 

12 Tbe nnmber of Books dupoeed of are exceedingly few only 16 Mr Vibart repo^ fiTorable of the 
two Government schools in the city staling that the progress made by the scholars is Teiy considerable and 
creditable to the hlaslefs 

13 }<ORTn COSCAS The Coll«etor reports the xmiaber of schools of this Zdlah supported by 
Goremment to be 2 with 118 scholars and that there are 135 other schools wijh 2190 scholars 

14. It appears that the few books and tracts fonushed by Goremment bare all b»en given away, cot 
one hsnog bera porchased. 

16 ,SOf;T£r CO^CAE The number of ecbools reported in this ullah Is 2Sl-the namber of scholars 
C721 of the schools there are sereral at Bsnkote and Hamco snpenntended and nnder the management 
of 3Iiis onaries bat that there appears to be only I school m whl*h the Master receives any advantage 
from Govemment-of the 6721 scholars there are 2024 Brabmms 1729 Loonbees, Gil Wanees, 703 Sonars, 
255Shennee3 245Parbhoea Sllhars 1127 Mohamedans & UChnstians ^ 

16 ■'Ir Held, the Collector stales that to tracts have been iamahed by Coverament to his CcUecao- 
rate - and the only books transmitted are aom» Copies ol the Vyavaharu Myook a work on Hindoo Law 
of which not a copy has been taken 

17 BOON AS The Collector ol Poouah atatea the namber of schools in hts PJtneta at 292 the Boys 
attending 4GSS this mcladea 5 Government Schools with 2C« Scholars Captam Pobertson gives no infenna. 
tion regarding the disposal of Books or tacts 

18 AttSEOWGQUB The aambet of schools here reported a ICd with 3135 scholars the Govern 
ment schools 2 the boys attending 232 The Acting Collector ilr Boyd makes no mention of the Books 
disposed of 

19 KS AS DESS The Acting Collector Mr Hodges stales the Dumber of Goremmeot schools to be 2 
with 69 scholars, other schools 112, with 1616 scholars Mr Hodges gives an interesting report of the state 
of edaeatiOB in his Dutnets to the following effect 

20 He remarks that in the schools nothing more u taught than reading writing and accoontc the 
object of uutruetion being conUned to ^oabfv the scholars to fnlfil the doties of Distn''taQd village 
accountants shopkeepers hferehacta or Agents of Covemment 

21 Many of the Tracts hare been distnbot^d totbe Mamlntdars of the didrrent Pistnets withthe 
view o! iaeibiating then sale, bnttbat very tew tmW bare Veen deposed tl and none js be\wew4iw*db* 
OSS of the schools 

23 Mr Hodges states that the Character u which (be Mbaratta Books are printed is notTn general 
taught in the schools but that he does not apprehend to be the only obstacle to their being in Pemand, 
bat the Parents bemg satufide, i( is not likely tbst the schools masters will put themselves to any addi 
tioual espeme to Improve the system 

S3 Lieutt. Coll. Bobertson when Collector made an attempt to encourage the progreu of learning 
by rendenng the School Master s etipendanea ol Goveroment and thereby relieving the Parents of a portion 
of the expense for the lostructioa o! their chihlreo, but CapUio Hodges states that thia was attended 
with no success • 


24 The sum Colonel Pobertaon was aothonaed to expend was 10000 Bupeea per annum but the aum 
to be given to each school master was found too email to indnce him to give up his ordinary receipts anp 
to submit hxB coudact and management to the control of the oiEcers of Government to which. Captain 
Hodges states there u every reaaon to believe the itrongeat aversion'was felt 

25 Jlr Hodges remaiks that a very email portion ol the sum which colonel Pobertson wm antho* 
rizcd to expend, would suffice to famish gratis the diBerent schools with BccAa and he recommends thit a 
distribution abonid be made to the extent of about 300 Ra in valae^ 

26 Id that cas^ Captain Hodges proposes togive m th> 0rtt inatase« some of the most entertaining 
books received from Bombav to any of the school Mssten applying for them, without stipulating for any 
right to enquire into the mode of their dsposal and be considers this node better than to ^ve them to the 
most deserving s>*hoIars because to da so, requires an uterference to ascertam the claims of Scholars, 
which appears td him an. utaaperable cbjectiOD 


27 SSAPJTAP The Pnneipat Collector Mr Nisbit gives only in his return a statement of the 
number of Schools being 300 and Scholars bemg 4145 ot these there are 2 GovemmeDt schools with 94 
Scholars and S Missionara with &t Scholars 


28 The BcboQla are attended by all classes the number of Brahmins is S66. Lia«T«t204« Jam 142. 
Moobemeduma 205 . — ri » 

I OEikEEAL STArSSE'iT. This completes the several sfllaha o! the Pmideney and the Jodges 

btg u. ..tail U.= C«nil sutaarat oMattog ta ft, „„.b„ ,, .ft,, „ft > 

colm. rf ft, p,,.u.tMO ft, diffmol rfhl, ft d>,. ft, Bft„,, 
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31. 0BSEI!rAT10,\S OF TUB JUDGES ON TEE lilPROVEEENT OF EDUCATION Tie 
Judges direct mo to conoludo thb report with offering the followiag observations upon what seems to them 
at present desirable for tho general fmprovemenfc of the Ildncation of Native Community 

32 It seems quite plain that the system of education pursued in Provinces is of the very lowest desen. 
plion, and that the little improvement attempted by Government, has been attended with but indifferent 
success, either in character or extent 

33 Tho total number of schools in tho whole Prorinees of the Presidency at the charge of Govern, 
ment is only 2S the number of Scholars attending 1315 

34 At these schools some bettor mode of instraotions has it is fair to assume been iutroduced in all 
other schools, tho system has remained the same as handed down from timl immemorial, without aVaria 
tion for improvement being thought of Vast time la conaomed in a most cumbersome mode of jlearmng to 
read, and in attaiamg tbo first simple rules of Arithmetic - the Books read never exceed the relation of 
some silly stones and the general writing acquired goes little beyond that of ability to sign a name There 
are exceptions to this in those castes whoso after occupation of life is that of employment as accountants- 
Clerks or holding Government Offices, bat what la acquired by these Classes is not so mnoh learnt at 
Bchoola as at home or m some House of bnsiness 

33 The first object to be had in view the Judges then consider, is to improve the system of teaching 
in the schools at present existing 

30 For this purpose they would first recommend a gradual extension of improved schools m tho 
difierent largo Towns They would recommend whereever a school master Is at present found that it should 
be proposed to him to improve his system, and to Induce bim to do so, some small stipend might be granted, 
independent of what ho usually receives from the scholars, which it does not seem it would be prudent 
either aa regards the Master or the pupil to interfere with 

37 When in large towns the present schooimastere are not willmg to improve their systems other 
achools might be set op, on a small allowance from the Government to the Master 

33 It appears also to the Judges that It M essential the Government sbenld consent for some years 
to give Books gratis, to every School Master willing to take, A use them 

39 Tbo kind of books should bo those of Arithmetic, short Histories moral tales distinct from there 
own false legends— Natural History and some abort voy^es and Travels— Books of this kmd, the Judges 
behove have beeu already tnuslated aud prmted at the cost of Government and as it is evident they can 
not be sold, it u at least better that theyaboold be distributed m this manner than allowed to go to 
destruction 

40 In respect to examinations as it is doubtful if some prejudice does not prevail upon the subject, 

it would be perhaps best to restrict them to those schools where the Master would wish that they should 
take place and on all occasions tho Judges would recommend prises bemg distributed as abewing them 
teiest Government takes m the praceoding, and as a mode of eniouragemont which would seem upon 
common principles likely to bo attended with good results , 

41 It IS to bo trusted that m time the improvement becoming apparent in the Town Schools the 
example will be followed m the villages A the system so become gradually extended, throughout the Country. 

42 Tho great difficulty to be encountered lu the outset n m the Ignorance of the present race of 
Bchoolmasters this Is true, but still tho Judges do not think that they should bo duplaced or that m 
Tillages, others should be introducod-to do so would deprive a class of people of an hereditary livelihood, 
and make them enemies instead of friends to oor improvements 

43 The object should bo to induce the present Mssters to improve themselves, and no way, seems 
better to effect this than by the grant of some small allowance on the condition of their teaching on the 
system of instruction pointed out, and with the books sent to them 

44 The whole scope of the education the Judges would thus propose to see introduced, would be 
that of practically and extensively affording the means of acquiring the first and best rudiments of learning 
-that reading writing and accounts, should be well taught-tho reading such, as to improve the understand 
mg and enlighten the-mmd - audit is to be trusted that the seed once sown the Improvement though but 
Lttlo perceptible m the present generation, would yet in the next be such aa more justly to meet and 
fulfil the benevolent news of Government. 

43 A higher range of education but still apon the European system might be afforded at tho diffe 
rent cities -at Poona, at Surat atAhmedabad and it is at these Cities the Judges think the Government 
should rather grant tbo aid of its resources, than at the Presidency, where the Community 13 rich and 
better able to support Institutions at its own expense, and where their value has already become to be 
appreciated 

40 In concluding these observations tho Judgee of tho Sudor Dewanee Adawlnt beg me to assure 
the Hon lie the Govemor'in Council that the subjeot of the general improvement of the Education of 
thenativecommunityiBonemwhich, they will always take tho greatest mterest, end so far as their m- 
dividual exertions can assist that they will ever be extended topromote an object so great and good in 
itself, and so honorable to the intentions of Government and the good name of their Country 

I have the honor to be,^ 

EOilBAY SUDUR ^ ^ Sir, 

DEWANEE UDAEUT Tour most obedient servanC, 

16th October 1829 Sd/— H H Qlaas, 

■ Recistrar. 
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Exirad from Bom^y Secretariate Records G. D Volume 154 B of 1826 fages 201-212 


SVKES’ FIRST REPORT * 

EDUCAT10\ Edocatjoa M & regular sjatem a certainly unknown amongatthe people The few 
schools existing are wholly disproporhoned in nnmber to the population and even were they more nume. 
tons the present general poverty of the Eoonbees and the imperious calls upon them for the eervioee of 
their children in agricaltore and in attending their cattle would disable them from lettmg their children 
profit by inetruction even though gratutioue In a aUge of civilization which is by no means contemptibl * 
the general illiterateness of the cultivators is remarkable It m ght have been supposed that the pressure 
of inconveniences and the nsk of loss attending their constantly recurring arithmetical computations, 
whether m settling their assessments with Government in acsertaimng the amount of their produce or in 
compntmg its saleable rate to insure a profit or in their money transactions with each other would have 
simulated some Families of the past or present generations to have pursued steadily a course of instruction 
for their children which by its example and the visible beneficial results attendmg it would have pngmated 
a thirst of knowledge’and advanced the march of intellectual improvement The Soodarh*however la lead to 
believe by the wily Brahmins that letters and science are not within hts provmce and the farmer is content 
to go on mastering his arithmetical difficulties with the assiatanee of hts fingeres and rslymg upon the vill 
age Clerk for the keeping his accounts with the Government and his ability judgement and secrecy in the 
management of his private correspondence, which it may be supposed will not be very important or volumi 
nous Were it ascertained I believe not one cnitivator in a hundred would be found able to write or count 
up tolOObut by twenties^and my daily mterconrse for hours with nnmber of this class ofpersons has g ven me 
facilities for forming this opinion and yet the Eoonbees are far from wanting mteUigence, they are not slow 
In observing" they are ready la commuuieatmg and the rationable of an agrienltural process is frequently 
explained with a siaphcity and effect which we might not elways meet with m the educated EngLsb farmer 
There would net be any difficulty in teaching the Eooobeee provided the instruct ons were gratuitous and 
that the farmer could spare his childieo And several unportaut efiects m ght attend this instruetion the 
Tnifid of the cultivator would be invigorated with new Ideas new views would be associated a spirit of 
improvement, mterpnze and umovatioo might spring up in place of the epathetio routmg that at present 
prevailes in rural economy and m the socul relatioss of life The bttle education that exists therefore fs 
confined to the Brahmins and to the ehopkeepere Shaitees and Mahajuns Heads of Trades Bankers The 
Keolkumeei ( or accountants ) and nllago Clerks are always Brahmms many of them are shrewd and very 
^oiok possessed of infinite ingenuity in evading the detection of a mistake m their papers many of th& 
class however I found too stupid to keep an individual account much less the complicated detailea of a 
Tillage as'essment The Shopkeepers bemg generally people from Guzeratt keep their accounts in Gnze- 
rattee The character in universal use for busmess is the Mohr in the distncts The following will shew 
the number of schools in the Putnets reported on as far as the Eetuins received from Captein Robertson 
Collector at Poona admit of their bemg shewn In 14 Directs with sn area of 1723 square miles there are 
27jSchools only 

Return of Schools • 


Names of 
Districts 
Naneh Hawul 
Pown JIawal 
Dnour JIawul 
Powar Knoreh 


Part otfrurrufl Goreh 
Turmff Kheir 


Part of Turrnff 
Ambegaon 


No of 
Tillages 


No of 

Square hides 
159* 
190J 
C2J 


No of 
Schools 
No School 

1 

DO school 


Names of School 
Villages 


1 Powar 

2 Awlus 

1 Sheranee 

1 Goreh 

2 Kheir 
1 Peht 

1 Waphgaon 
1 Karoos 
1 Chuss 
1 Beebwee 

1 Ambegaon 


• TL. report ( to Irro put. ) of JI.loi W H Spto ofSoto^ .Ulul.r.! roportot to Govrrmrnf 11 
1 . » .V c 1,^1. In f hn district which he had visited, with some observations on the state of 

u.«ot.voJobl. Tiojmio p.ob.U? .obmittod 18.6-.8 
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Tormfl Oaakun 

65 

205 

' 6 

1 Chaknn 

1 Combreh 

1 Mullooneen 

2 Tullagaon 

Tnxnifi Warreh 

79 

206; 

2 

2 Warreh 

Part of Torrufi Havalleo 

82 

217} 

4 

1 Poshun 




1 Ceenchoreo 
1 Dew 

1 Oued 


Bundies Turruff 

49 

ISO] 

1 

1 Phoolgaon 

KhurjeetMawul 

36 

ei; 

1 

1 Danjeh 

Part of Mow Kboreh 

3 

2} 

no school 


Part of Moteh Khoreh 

2 

' 35( 

no school 




172« 

27 



A httle reading and miting only 13 tanght in these schools, with a sLght knowledge of figures. 
Children perfect themselTes afterwards in Wo practically, and the duties accidentlv thrown npon thorn 
deter mine whether their knowledge u limited to the rndiments acquired m the school or whether it is to be 
adranced and improved or not It has not been my fortune to meet with anydeatned men Instruction m 
the arts and sciences is not systimatic In the arts the Son learns practically from his Father and it must 
be admitted this knowledge la as various and aa efficient as the rude implemente employed admits of its 
being Of the Sciences astronomy is attended to by the Brahmins only however I belivo as far as ft has a 
relation to Judicial astrology, a source of profit in practicing op the credulity of the ignorant The 
Alm annna vhich are ma^e yearly profess to contain minute details of the celestial Fboenomena, Suns 
JIoous and Planets, positions, conjuctioos, entering of signs &oa with the times m hours and mmutes In an 
almanac for the present year now before me the Suwenters Mesh ( paries ) on the Chaitra stood 4th corr* 
cspondlng with our 8th April instead of the SOthMstcli And thefeast of theTeel esnnerant or '^V inter 
Solstice was celebrated on the 12th January instead of the 21st December The Brahmins have no inetrn 
menta for astronomical observations and they have not any machines for measuring time accurately I have 
not seen or heard even of a simple Gi^omoa within the limits of the Report Instrnctions beyond the above 
are lunitod to make young Brahmins masters of the absurd fables with which their slcied works abound 
and rendermg them perfectly familiar with the mnltipheif ind uomeaning ceremonies of their worship 
hledicino as a soience ia‘ scarcely known although there ate ss'^eral aanacroot works on the materia medica 
Jt IS pursued only to furnish noostrums, and QoacLenes hut even with these works on the matena znedica 
J have found by experience that the possessors of them professing medicine may have a very very limited 
practical knowledge of the plants described and wboee use is directed ^ 

It Is ardently to be Loped that the liberal and enligbiened news of the British Government .m the late 
establuhmcnt of a native college m Poona may be efficiently realued that a taate for the nits and soiences 
may be inspired, that the prejudices and self soffieicDoyf the consequeuees of superficial knowledge ) and 
the ot the lew Bsahmuia 1 tvre ennvewd w\Ui, may be «niaved. atui th&t the. dxSuaum ol 

knowledge may be attended with its usual moral and physical odvaDtagea 


3 


SYKES’ 2nd REPORT. 

Extract from Bombay Secreianate Records G> D. Vol 14(207 fages SS^CU 


Educatim My coalmued mquiriea into the state of education m the country, have only been confirma- 
tory to the very letter even, of the observations I made m my fint report on this important snbiect I will 
not repeat therefore, what is already on record, but take leave to refer to it * ‘ 


Tli» liltruy igoonince ol lh» talk d tto peopli u atotnl inoredille, s -»oold icarcelr ta doemed 
coinp.liU. will, or8,»™l „r .v.o tonpal «mted .1.1, „f ,^,1; i„ 

rm.s„ lo wliKt onljjon,. KCLKUENTE ■ > oi .icondUnl, 1 h... taoVo 

case that not a singla Inhabitont has been able to read write or calculate and vet this ifTioranrn dn* no 
originate la any physical causes ^atlve children of all the casta are distmvinshe/fnr ft, ® 

linessand intelligence and.ome conspicuous .ustanoi of decided 


1. AEoon«rae* la {.firs Kl charsel«r« 


TropnijSuJkaaa 3, Ptoperlr •• Moembel ’ 4 writea Endoo ** 
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desire to muter the rationate of all Philosophical experimeata which he .witnesses A common Ironsmith 
in Poona* has kept himseli in constant poverty by Tam searches after |the Philosopher a stone but his 
labours hare made him acquamted with many Ghemioal facts Tho faoUe adaptation of this mans 
ingenuity to ,tho supply of European wants in hb particular line is both gratifying and useful A 
poor outcut shoots specimens in the anunsl and feathered kingdoms and hu taught himself to 
akin anS stuff them and he lately commenced drawing buds in ontline with a singular correctness 
One man repairs watches and a Hmdoo m po(a)a I am told constructed on Orrery — ^Tho general 
Ignorance therefore is to be referred to the absence of instructors in the first instance and m 
the next to the porerty of the people disabling them from profiting by instruction unless afforded 
to them gratuitously —Wherever this is done.. the schools are well attended and the progress -of the 
scholars is commensurate with the ability and xeal of the instructors Mr EJphinstone s noble 
attempt to impart instruction by means of Oovemment Schoob if fully developed will unquestion 
ably be productive ultimately of incalculable benoht to the people themselves and to the state particul 
ally m cue the better classes of tho natives become acquamted with our knowledge our aria and 
sciences through the medium of our own language If it be our object to break down the barriers which 
separate us at present from the natives toundermme their anperstition and to weaken them prejudices, 
and give them a taste for elevated enjoyments it will be most effectually done through this medianm 
Translat ons of European books into the Native languages by Europeans althongh h ghiy nseful must 
Lave the drawbacks of bemg limited m nnmber defective in execution and destitute of the attractive grace 
of idiomatic expression whereas a native 6hee taught tho English langusge has the whole field of know 
ledge laid open to him We have before our eyes the effects of Mahomedaniam modifying the supposed 
immntable habits opinions, superstitions and uuges of the Hindoos The language of the conquerors is 
almost universally understood and moat commonly spoken by all classes in India The Mahratta worship 
Mahomedan saints keep their festivals & at the great annual celebration of the martyrdom of the grandson 
of Mahomed Uussam and Uassan * numbers enrol themselves in the list of those who pnblickly deplore 
their deaths 


I have g ven instances of tombs being raised over by Mahrattas in the Mahomedan stylo of arehiteo 
lure and many parts of the present report testify to tho adopt on by a Mahratta or Brohmun Government of 
MooiQloan terms in pohlica administratioo of justice finance egrioulture, architecture and even in domes 
tu economy If such them have been the results from the simple guxta^posit on of Hmffoos and Moossnl 
mans what might not be expected from a systematic attempt to imbue the minds of the ruing generation 
with rational and useful European knowledge by means of Government schools Under present oircum 
stances the expeneeof such a measure prevents its adoption on an extended scale but as precipitancy 
would be injariouB as any urgent manifestaUens of interest on the part of Government would excite 
suspicious and as ultimate success is dependeot on the slow but gradual and almost insens ble operation 
of knowledge on the opmions and habits of those who may have voluntarily sought and gratuitously 
received instruction mfluencmg the circle m wb ch they move by their example rather than in prompt 
•imnlUneoua and extended measures for general lastnict on the few schools existing at the presidency and 
an occasional one or two in cities or Urge towns although insufficient w 11 yet forward the great object in 
view to a limited extent A few natives will be sent out with a sufficiency of education to impress on the r 
mrnds the advantages that would accrue to their ch Idren in case they surpassed themselves m acquire 
monts and such an impress on w U be efficacious 

SM, .otata o( 

•okool. in Poem »»d 0l Ibn pnP* “ “•»'>•? I '“M 

11 .nnniH at AhinedaDgftur In (ha Engineer Inetitution end Nat re Schoole eome of the 
W.t»o‘p‘e“eul..ljr ,ho.eoIlh.h8lStorn..llb.e.t[.l.»e.l.hei..d en effiejent kno.Wge of tho 
^ , V 1 ^ /♦»,- TtrntrpMS of others in Mathematics and drawing was remarkable Tho two Poona 

SetoleireT^eodned More the Collector »d ..»e Eero^. n ge nlleinen on Ih. fCth M.p U-7 by 
BABASHEOBMO 

pupils *“ month In the Bchcola They were exammed in the f rat instance in readmg a 

of whom had been a we vt., mto hfahratta in the Balbed chareoter They read fluently & eeemed 

pnnledtr.».lato«olE»pel.ble. mto tonelet on 

to understand tho compen m the Mohr end Balbed ehereoters they wrote down 

They eubeegoenlly reed Sre, -ret. .he on p.p.r end g„. eery f.rour.bt. 

on eletee eentenoee “i p'”d. Anlhmeto they were t.oght on the Eerepe.u plan mid one or two 

specimens of distinct and bo ^ considerable quickness 

of the boys had got as far as the « Prizes of turbans cloths and 

irr?dtrlTdT.;TrHh"pt;^^^ P-8- - -tooed 

by tho boy 

„ » » T » . f»,l the two schools at Ahmednuggur on the 2nd of March 1827 I found 
Ahmedniigg*^r Schools 1 vi , school society of Bombay very young but quite equal 

both the instructors who were taught to toe B tto.»„,posed upon them & they appeared suffi 

to the duties which the extreme youth of toeii Bcno»« r 


S Frobair “ foouvh* 6 Hutiala 


•nd 


- In law ei Mohomed 
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cientlj icalooa They t&d been occupied in tbelr dollet for libonk alt months Tbs schools hid btUeen BO 
feCOboysesoh The nnmhcr of scholars increas'd wpldljr lot the first 4 months, hot for the last two 
months bad remained stationary The attendance of the children was opt onal and it was not rery 
regular Independently of rewards for progress !n knowledge. It might bo adrantageoiu to ’offer tnfling 
pmenta to those who had altended-olteneat The acbools emhroeod all casta excepting the lowcaats 
The boys were dmded into classes agreeably to their proficiency The different casts were associated In 
the same classes and ranked in it from (bclr aeqnirementa. 

The Bruhmtm boy bad no precedence of the Koonhee boy The majority of the schools were made up of 
Bmhmnn and Shopkeepers children There were also some very smart lads the sons of store Lascars (who 
are ol the Kamattee hamal cast ) belongmg to the Arsenal In the tw-o achools, there was only one Mocwal* 
man hoy The children were taught writing and reading Sfabratta in the Jlohr end Balhnd characters, and 
arithmetic after the english method They were snpplied with printed books of Anthmetlo to the Balhnd 
character by the Bombay school society The lust class in the School o! CHDINAJEE PUNT JOGLEIl 
badnot got fnithc'’ than diTision, hat the children were masters of the subject lathe school of IIOROU 
PUKT KALBH the first class was perfect in the nie of three and moat of the boys acqniltedlhemWres 
very readily in their calculations and explained them satisfaetorSy enough The School tnasters hare each 
an elementary mathematical printed book, for which, there was then not any call by the boys, and the 
masters were themsclres were too young to be fsmaiar wiJi thef? subject matter To ^ro a character to 
these schools and to ensure the real and efficiency of the masters, the Collector might wislt them once a 
month, and examine the boys personally, in addition to bis aonnsl oxamlastion, to dispense trifimg rewards 
(or ment 

Poll Colts The Bchoolmaaters had a morning and a ercning toll calh The toll was faled for erery day 
tn the month and appeared to be rery regularly kept 

Lav Carts There weta not any Low cut children In the eohoola, although 1 am not awan of ihelt 
attendance being interdicted. 

£tloct Houws The school of Chimnajee Pont Jogleh is held in the open Lbnnn saUab, near the 
fountain The place uqniU unmtsbie for a school, from the attention of the chiJdreo being eonstantV 
diRCted to trarellers alighting and to persons fOIiog the Tesieli at the fountab The acbool hosie of 
kloTOh Pnnt is escellenUy well adapted to tts object, being bald b the open Terandsh ot tbe enterior square 
of a pnrate honse 

P«nuAffl<fUs The school muten use the nttaa atlhough only spanagly, othermac the boys would not 
come to school. 

Seme one attached to schools ol the aboTe desctiptbni to teach the English language and writing gra* 
matically to such hoys as might chooee to learn them, would edd to their a^Iency, and prodnee w class of 
persons carrying with it, bco all tbe relations of life, improred feelings, an imprered energy ol mutd and 
an ehterpnaiDg spirit the consequence of knowledge, which could not (all to infiuesee those about them, 
and advance the desired amcIiomtioD of alt classes of the people These are many Indo-Bntons qualified 
to execute the duly of uutmetors m the English language . 

rt7f<i^«5(^ooIs it Seioofm/ulcn The ecbools in tbe districts are eery limited in number and thinly 
attended Eren the trifling remuneratioa of a few annas for each boy per month demanded by tbe teaebei 
would bear ao heavyupon the maa of the people that few cultivatois con afford to send their children to 
learn. 

Proportion 0 / seJloofs to tta jwpafiili'Jii I am only enabled to state the proportioa of schools to the popu- 
lation for those parts of the country whence I have received population retarns In the Poona CoUectoraU 
there « only one school to 3357 eouls In Khandesh one to 4389 and in Dharwar there « the coaparatirelj 
unproved proportion of one to 2452 souls of Ahmedneggur I cannot speak. 



